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ictor Recor 


Approved by the artists 
for use on the Victrola 


Victor Records by the greatest artists are 
issued only when the artists who made them 
are fully satisfied that the records exactly 
duplicate their performances. . 

In judging their Victor Records for 
approval these artists play them on the 
Victrola—the instrument for which they 
are specially made. 











It is only by using Victor Records in 
combination with the Victrola that you 
hear their interpretations exactly as the 
artists produced them—exactly as they 
expect to be heard. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. New Victor 
Records demonstrated at all dealers’ in 
Victor products on the Ist of each month. 
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"HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


This trademark and the trademarked 
word ‘‘Victrola’’ identify all our products. 
Look under the lid! Look on the label! 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO, 
Camden, N. J. 


Victor Tafking Machine Co. 


Camden, New Jersey Victrola No. 130, $350 


Victrola No. 130; electric, $415 


Mahogany or oak 
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Ivory Seap comes in a convenient 
size and form for every purpose 


—— Small Cake 
IVORY, For toilet, bath, nursery, 
shampoo, fine sundry. Can 
be divided in two fur in- 
dividual toilet use. 

| Large Cake 
Especially for laundry 
use. Also preferred by 

many for the bath. 


Ivory Soap Flakes 


Especially for the washbow! 
washing of delicate garments. 
Sample free on re- 





The Procter & 
Gamble Company, 

Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
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Whenever soap comes in contact with the skin—use Ivory. 


HE charm of fine underthings depends as much upon the suggestion of sweet 
immaculate cleanliness as upon exquisite texture and painstaking needlework 
—every woman of refinement will acknowledge this. 


So, it is quite natural for the mind to travel from the admiration of such garments 
to thoughts of Ivory Soap. Fabrics and handwork that leave nothing to be 
desired call for the soap that leaves nothing to be desired. 


Likewise with beautiful faces, delicate hands, vigorous bodies and luxuriant 
hair—the more nearly perfect they are, the more appropriate it seems to care for 
them with Ivory Soap. 


Since 1879, Ivory has been giving this complete satisfaction for the daily bath, 
for the toilet, in the nursery and for fine laundry, because it offers every quality 
necessary for harmless, thorough, agreeable, convenient cleansing. in it are 
combined abundant lather, easy rinsing, mildness, purity, whiteness, fragrance, 
and “‘it floats.”” These are the seven essentials of perfect soap. No soap can 
offer more. What other soap offers so much? 


IVORY SOAP [[t#) 99%% PURE, 


IT FLOATS 
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PUBLISHED once a month, 15 cents the copy from all 
newsdealers. By subscription: To the United States and 
Possessions, including Cuba and Mexico, $1.50 the year, 
remittances from outside the U. S. proper and Canada to 
be by U.S, money order or by draft payable in U.S. funds 
on a bank in the U. S. 




















To Foreign Countries in the Postal Union, by subscrip- 
tion, postpaid, $3.00 the year, remittance to be by draft 
payable in U. S, funds on a bank in the U. S. 


O SLOW—SCHOOL.” So reads one of the most 
familiar of the many kinds of signboards placed along 
the highways of America to guide or warn the 

drivers of the country’s millions of automobiles. It is on 
the Lincoln Highway and the Mohawk Trail, and on all the 
other recently improved ancient and historic routes of the 
stagecoach and saddle-horse periods. It is scattered along 
the countless miles of new roads, the building of which in 
all states has been compelled by the development of the 
automobile. We all see it. 

But the great American Republic seems to take these 
signs figuratively rather than literally. There are now 
enough millions of chauffeurs and car owners to think of 
them, in fairness, as representative of the American public. 

We don’t take or heed the school signs literally because 
we do not drive slowly in response to the warning. For proof 
of that statement watch the big and little cars streaming 
along at full speed by any country schoolhouse in front of 
which you happen to find yourself. Many drivers are even 
more reckless or thoughtless as to the risk of running through 
a group of children than they are in risking their own lives 
at a railroad grade crossing. 

But it is as tax-paying citizens, as the responsible men and 
women of American villages, towns and cities that we seem 
to find figurative application to ourselves in that ‘“‘Go 
Slow—School’’ sign. And we heed the warning. We go very 
slowly in committing ourselves to the cost of providing 
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enough decent schoolhouses; we goat a snail’s pace in provid- 
ing for effective and complete use of such school facilities as we 
already have; we come, most of us, toa full stop in the most 


_vital matter of all—the getting of teachers who have some- 


thing real to give to our children and who are trained in the 
giving of it. 

There are approximately seven hundred thousand school- 
teachers in America. John J. Tigert, the United States 
Commissioner of Education, estimates that only about one- 
fifth of them are adequately trained for their work. 

Of course there are creditable exceptions in our attitude 
toward that legend on the signpost, whether taken in its 
literal sense or the other way. Every once in a while there 
comes along a driver who will ride past a school building at 
safe speed. 

Here and there throughout the country there is a good 
school and a good teacher. 

But such a school is an exception, merely a show place on 
which to base America’s boasting about its public education. 
Here and there can. be found a city with nearly all its 
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A SKEPTICAL BUT 
TIMID PARENT 
GOES DETERMINED 
rO ASK' WHY THE 
BOARD HAS GIVEN 
THE JOB OF TEACH- 
ING SCHOOL TO 
THE ROAD SUPER- 
INTENDENT’S 
DAUGHTER WHO 
HAS NEVER EVEN 
BEEN TO HIGH 
SCHOOL AND WHO 
HAS LOST HER 
PLACE IN THE 
TOWN STORE BE- 
CAUSE SHE WASN’T 
EFFICIENT ENOUGH 
FOR THAT 


~Aiterate America 


We Boast of Our Education, but Most of Our Teachers are Untrained and Thousands of Schools are a Scandal 


schools fairly good and with an encouraging proportion of 
creditable teachers. There are even states which have 
reduced the bad spots in their public-school systems to mini- 
mum proportions, although there is no state—in New Eng- 
land or out of it—without its bad spots, its very bad spots. 

Still more exceptional, there are some natural-born teach- 
ers in America, men and women who love to teach, who are 
teaching because they would rather teach than loaf or do any 
other kind of work. Such a teacher, of course, makes a 
school a good school, whether it is housed in a tumble-down 
frame shack in a poverty-stricken region of mountaineers or 
in the most modern and most expensive of schools in the 
well-to-do quarter of a city. Such teachers are so scarce, 
however, that they have never got into the oceans of school 
statistics. Still we indulge in loud and incessant boasting of 
the few splendid but locally restricted things we have in our 
public aibiing to such an extent that we ignore and forget 
the defects. ’ 

The people of New York City, for example, pay no atten- 
tion to the fact that their schools are shamefully over- 
crowded, that many thousands of their children are in school 
buildings which have been condemned as fire traps; they 
pay no attention to these things except when a city election 
is on, and the party which is out makes a political issue 
of school conditions against the party that isin. As soon as 
election is over the school bells ring the children back to 
another four years’ attendance in the fire traps. 





i. 


Such a public attitude as that toward public schools is far 
more typical of the spirit of the country as a whole than is 
the occasional insistence of this or that community that 
housing be adequate and that teachers be trained. 

We pick out the few good spots and hold them up to our- 
selves and to educational authorities of other countries, not, 
honestly, as isolated examples, but as typical of educational 
conditions throughout every nook and corner of all the 
forty-eight states and the island possessions. Furthermore, 
the favored tew who live in the good spots don’t know or 
care anything about the other places. 

What a splendid thing the “little old red schoolhouse” 
was for this country in its small beginnings! What a pest 
and a handicap to progress it has become in later years! 
Why? Because we still boast about it and talk about it and 
set it up as an oratorical campaign screen to blind our eyes 
to the fact that we are trying to get on to-day with miserable 
——. thousands of which haven’t even got red paint on 
them. 

In a Vermont school district the other day I was told by a 
mother, who had been a teacher, that the morning session 
in the school shanty of that district never amounted to 
anything in winter because it was impossible to get the place 
warm before noon. 

“They have the same stove there,’’ she added, ‘‘that 
they had when my father went to that school sixty years 
ago. 

In the adjoining school district of this same county, par- 
ents of several of the pupils told me that the outdoor water- 
closets had not been cleaned or emptied for four years. They 
were beginning to think that that might have something to 
do with the fact that there is so much sickness among the 
children after school opens every fail. 

Suppose a skeptical but timid parent goes to school meet- 
ing, determined to ask why the school board has given the 
job of teaching the district school to the road superintend- 
ent’s daughter who has never even been to high school and 
who has lost her place in the near-by town store because she 
wasn’t efficient enough for that. 

Of course the timid parent doesn’t really have to ask why, 
because she and all her neighbors know that it was because 
the road superintendent used the greater part of the last high- 
way appropriation to improve the old dirt road running by 
the farm of the school-board chairman. But nevertheless she 
Fras come to meeting determined to ask. 

If it is a moderately enlightened 
community the school chairman will 
have a vague notion that he has done 
something which may arouse criticism, 
and he is on guard. He makes a 
speech about the rule of three, the 
Constitution of the United States, the 
Declaration of Independence, the suf- 
fering at Valley Forge, the nation’s 
hope of the future in the children of 
to-day and the little old red school- 
house. 

If the chairman happens to be a man 
who stayed in school himself more than 
four or five years when a boy and got 
into the Friday afternoon declamation 
period, he probably will tell the annual 
meeting that the torch of civilization 
was first lighted in the little old red 
schoolhouse. 

But either way, the determination 
of the skeptical parent will falter and 
peter out before the grunts of approval 
from the taxpayers—the untrained 
teacher costs twenty-five or fifty dollars 
a month less than the one who knows 
something—and nobody will ask why 
the girl, not intelligent enough to make 
the right change over the dry-goods 
counter in the village store, has got the 
job of teaching addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division to the chil- 
dren upon whom the future hope of 
the nation depends. 


Thousands of Them 


HERE are tens of thousands of such 

schools, such teachers, such road su- 
perintendents, such school-committee 
chairmen and such educationally swin- 
died communities scattered through 
this country. 

The picture of the annual meeting 
at which protest falls flat before pre- 
tense and humbug is no exaggeration. 
It will fit regions throughout the 
country with modifications to suit local 
conditions and with trivial changes to 
cover the special forms of greed and 
ignorance and petty graft by which the 
educational and sanitary and every 
other form of community welfare of 
this or that place is blocked. 

There probably is no state in the 
Union which has not one or more such 
districts. Many states don’t have 
much of anything else. Don’t be fooled 
by state school laws which read so well 
on the statute books and lay down such 
reassuringly strict provisions for the 
qualifications of teachers and other 
matters. Those laws have big loop- 
holes whereby any community may 


WHAT A SPLENDID THING THE 
FOR THIS COUNTRY IN ITS SMALL BEGINNINGS! 
HANDICAP TO PROGRESS IT HAS BECOME IN LATER YEARS! 
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evade the requirements for trained teachers and all the other 
educational stipulations which are formulated in state capi- 
tols and violated in school districts. There are so many 
communities availing themselves of those loopholes all the 
time that of the 700,000 school-teachers in America there are 
more than 500,000 not fitted for their work, according to 
the standards of the United States Bureau of Education. 

According to the same authority, Federal Commissioner 
Tigert, we are a nation of sixth-graders taught by tenth- 
graders, 

That means these two things: First, that the average age 
at which our children quit school for all time is the age of the 
sixth year in grammar school, two years before the age of 


‘entering high school; and esas b that the average Amer- 
oO 


ican school-teacher is a person who has gone only halfway 
through high school and had no other training or prepara- 
tion for her work of developing the minds of children. 


How About Lump Results ? 


HAT is the high-water mark which America can claim 

honestly for her public-school results, taking the nation as 
a whole. There are many sections of the country which 
rise above that average. Therefore there are many which 
fall below it. Kentucky, for example, taken as a whole, is 
a state of fourth-graders taught by eighth-graders. Nine- 
tenths of the public-school teachers in that state have not 
been to high school. But there are several Southern states 
rated lower than Kentucky on a scale based on various fac- 
tors other than that of teacher qualifications. 


It is by ignoring, by not knowing and appreciating this. 


general, nation-wide and low average condition of things 
that we have reached a flattering but utterly false appraisal 
of ourselves as an educated people. 

We boast of the fact that the lump sum spent in, elemen- 
tary and secondary education in the whole country is in the 
neighborhood of SE camechens of a billion dollars a year— 
ten times as much as we spent half a century ago. But we 
don’t talk much about the lump results. We pick and 
choose the show places and pretend to ourselves that they 
are typical. When educational commissions come to us from 
foreign countries to study our methods and results we show 
them the schools of Brookline, Massachusetts, and Berkeley, 





‘LITTLE OLD RED SCHOOLHOUSE”’ WAS 
WHAT A PEST AND A 
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California, and other similarly favored places in various 
sections of the country. The rotten spots scattered all the 
way across country from coast to coast and up and down 
from Lakes to Gulf are not exhibited. If they were,.there are 
several European countries far less illiterate than America 
which would begin to look to the United States as a horrible 
example instead of a model, because the vast majority of 
our one hundred eight millions of people are living in regions 
where educational conditions are worse than mediocre. 
Something of an awakening has followed the war because 
of the startling revelations a the intelligence tests to which 
American soldiers were subjected. Prior to the war America 
had confessed to seven per cent of illiteracy, an estimate 
based on the Federal Census and arrived at by the most 
inadequate, easy-going methods, which involved no test of 
any sort. But the careful examination of a million and a half 
soldiers showed that one-quarter of them were illiterate. 


They could neither read nor write. They were representative ~ 


of this country’s entire population; they came from every 
state. They were white and black, American-born and 
foreign-born. 

But America cannot stand pat even on this estimate, that 
one-quarter of the population is illiterate, and be entirely 
honest with herself. What about the Americans who can 
read a very little and can write a very little, but don’t? 
There are millions of them. Dean West, of Princeton, esti- 
mates that these near-illiterates would make up another 
quarter of the entire population, giving us a total of more 
than fifty million people in the United States who are not 
educated. . 

The other day, riding on a train in the Ohio Valley, I 
shared a seat in the smoking car with an amiable and con- 
versational American citizen, to whom Dean West would 
certainly not give a degree, but who, for statistical purposes 
in census reports and in official general statements of social 
conditions, would be listed and counted as an educated 
American. He would not be thought of as among those who 
should be Americanized by some committee. On the con- 
trary, his name found on the voting list or tax list by the 
hunters of statistics would be used by them in making up 
their grand total of American-born and educated citizens 
whom the newcomers should strive to emulate. 

He was an Indiana tenant farmer, a man about thirty-five 
years old and the father of two small children. He was white, 
of course, and American-born. So were 
his parents, his grandparents and his 
great-grandparents American-born. 

He was born in Hodgenville, Ken- 
tucky, where Abraham Lincoln was 
born, and had gone to school in 
Hodgenville. But he did not know 
whether Abraham Lincoln was a white 
man or a black man. 

To be chronological, let’s go back to 
the country school of which this Indi- 
ana farmer was a product. It is still 
producing citizens who will not be sure, 
when they are grown up, as to the 
color of Abraham Lincoln. ‘ 


By the Lincoln Spring 


i WAS on my way north from Ar- 
kansas, where Governor McRae and 
the state school authorities are making 
an uphill but honest and stubborn fight 
to reduce illiteracy. It occurred to me 
to give myself a day off from the job of 
getting facts and impressions concern- 
ing public schools, by making a detour 
from the main line to Louisville to see 
the log cabin in which Lincoln was 
born near Hodgenville. 

But it was no day off. Two miles 
out from the village is the cabin, now 
inclosed by the great stone memorial 
structure recently erected by the 
United States Government to preserve 
the sacred hut for generations to come. 
It stands upon a small hill and just 
below it is the spring, still running 
fresh and sparkling, from which the 
Lincoln family got its water supply. 
It was a dismal place then, according 
to Hay and Nicolay, the biographers 
of Lincoln. 

It is even more dismal now as com- 
pared to the glorious place it should 
and might be because of memories 
and traditions. But the school children 
who drink from that spring to-day 
are not taught to find incentive or in- 
spiration there. 

On the inner wall of the memoria! 
surrounding the log cabin is the follow- 
ing extract from one of Lincoln’s own 
comments on his childhood and edu- 
cation: ‘‘There were some schools so 
called.. There was absolutely nothing 
to excite ambition for education. Of 
course when I came of age I did not 
know much. Still somehow I could 
read, write and cipher to the rule of 
three, but that was all. The little ad- 
vance.I now have upon this store of 
education I have picked up from. time 
to time under the pressure of neces- 
sity.” 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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Y MOTHER says that 
everybody in the world has 
got some special gift. Some 

people have one kind and some have 
another. I got my skates and dic- 
tionary book last spring when I was 
nine. I’ve always had my freckles. 

My brother Carol’s gift is being 
dumb. No matter what anybody 
says to him he doesn’t have to 
answer ’em. 

There was an old man in our 
town named Old Man Smith. Old 
Man Smith had a wonderful gift. It 
wasn’t a Christmas gift, like toys 
and games. It wasn’t a birthday 
gift, all stockings and handker- 
chiefs. It was the gift of finding 
things! He called it “The gift of 
the probable places.” 

Most any time when you lost 
anything he could find it for you. 
He didn’t find it by floating a few 
tea leaves in a cup, or by trving to 
match cards, or by fooling with silly 
things like ghosts. 

He didn’t even find it with his 


found it by thinking very hard with 
his head. 

People came from miles around 

to borrow his head. He always 
charged everybody just the same, 
no matter what it was that they’d 
lost. One dollar was what he 
charged. It was just as much trouble 
to him, he said, to think about a 
thimble that was lost as it was to 
think about an elephant that was 
lost. I never knew anybody who 
lost an elephant. 
‘ When the postmaster’s wife lost 
her diamond ring she hunted more 
than a hundred places for it. She 
was most distracted. She thought 
somebody had stolen it from her. 
She hunted it in all the newspapers. 
She hunted it in all the stores. She 
hunted it all upand down the village 
streets. She hunted it in the depot 
carriage. She hunted it in the hired 
girl’s trunk. Miles and miles and 
miles she must have hunted it with 
her hands and with her feet. 


LD Man Smith found it for her 
without budging an inch from 
his wheel chair. Just with his head 
alone he found it. Just by asking 
her a question that made her mad 
he found it. The question that made 
her mad was about her baptismal 
name. Her baptismal name was Mehetabelle Euphemia. 
“‘However in the world,’”’ said Old Man Smith, ‘‘did you 
get such a perfectly hideous name as Mehetabelle Eu- 
phemia?”’ 

The postmaster’s wife was madder than scat. She wrung 
her hands. She snapped her thumbs. She crackled her 
finger joints. 

““Never—never,” she said, had she been ‘‘so insulted.” 

“U-m-m-m; exactly what I thought,’’ said Old Man 
Smith. ‘‘ Now just when, if you can remember, was the last 
time that you felt you’d never been so insulted before?”’ 

“‘Insulted?’’ screamed the postmaster’s wife. ‘‘Why, I 
haven’t been as insulted as this since two weeks ago last 
Saturday when I was out in my back yard under the mul- 
berry tree dyeing my old white dress peach pink. And the 
druggist’s wife came along and asked me if I didn’t think 
I -vas just a little bit too old to be wearing peach pink? Me! 
Tov sald! Me!” screamed the postmaster’s wife. 

“U-m-m,” said Old Man Smith. ‘Pink, you say? A 
little powdered cochineal, I suppose, and a bit of cream o’ 
tariar, and more than a bit of alum? It’s a pretty likely 
combination to make the fingers slippery. And a lady what 
crackles her finger joints so every time she’s mad—and 
snaps her thumbs and—yes! under the mulberry tree is a 
very probable place. One dollar, please.” 
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The Gift of the Probable Places 


By ELEANOR HALLOWELL ABBOTT 


Illustration by H. ‘J. Mowat 


And when the grocer’s nephew got suspendered from 
college for sitting up too late at night and getting headaches, 
and came to spend a month with his uncle and couldn’t find 
his green-plaid overcoat when it was time to go home, he 
was perfectly positive that somebody had borrowed it from 
the store, or that he’d dropped it out of the delivery wagon 
po a overtime, or that he’d left it at the high-school 
social. 


—: Old Man Smith found it for him just by glancing 
at his purple socks and his plaid necktie and his plush 
waistcoat. 

“Oh, yes, of course it’s perfectly possible,” said Old Man 
Smith, ‘that you dropped it from the basket of a balloon 
on your way to a missionary meeting. But have you looked 
in the young widow Gayette’s back hall? ’Bout three pegs 
from the door, where the shadows are fairly private? One 
dollar, please,’’ said Old Man Smith. 

And when the old preacher lost the hymn book that 
George Washington had given his grandfather, everybody 
started to take up the floor of the church to see if it had 
fallen down through a crack in the pulpit. But Old Man 
Smith sent a boy running to beg ’em not to tear down the 
church till they’d looked in the old lawyer’s pantry, "bout 
the second shelf between the ice chest and the cheese crock 


SHE SAT DOWN UN 
THE GROUND AT 
OLD MAN SMITH’S 
FEET. BUT ALL 
THE TIME SHE 
KEPT RIGHT ON 
BRAIDING THE 
HANDLE OF THE 
BLUE CHINA CUP 
INTO HER HAIR 


Sunday evening after meeting was 
rather a lean time withold preachers, 
he said he’d always noticed. And 
old lawyers was noted for their fat 
larders. 

And there was certain things 
about cheese somehow that seemed 
to be soothin’ to the memory. 

“Why, how perfectly extraordi- 
nary!”’ said everybody. 

“One dollar, please,’’ said Old 
Man Smith. 


ND when little Tommy Bent ran 
away to the city his mother 
hunted all the hospitals for him, 
and made 'em drag the river, and 
wore a long black veil all the time, 
and bowie, 

But Old Man Smith said: ‘Oh, 
shucks! It ain’t at all probable, is 
it, that he was aimin’ at hospitals 
or rivers when he went away? 
What’s the use of worryin’ over the 
things he weren't aimin’ at till 
you've investigated the things he 
was?” 

‘‘Aimin’ at?’ sobbed Mrs. Bent. 
‘‘Who in the wide world could ever 
- what any little boy was aimin’ 

t ” 


“And there’s something in that 
too,’’ said Old Man Smith. “What 
did he look like?” 

“Like his father,”’ said Mrs. Bent. 

““U-m-m. Plain, you mean?” said 
Old Man Smith. 

“‘He was only nine years old,” 
sobbed Mrs. Bent. ‘But he did 
love meetings so. No matter what 
they was about he was always hunt- 
ing for some new meeting to go to. 
He just seemed naturally to dote his 
self on any crowd of people that 
was ali facing the other way, look- 
ing at somebody else. He hada little 
cowlick at the back of his neck,” 
sobbed Mrs. Bent. ‘It was a comi- 
cal little cowlick. People used to 
laugh at it. He never liked to sit 
any place where there was anybody 
sitting behind him.,”’ 


“A TOW you're talking,” said Old 

Man Smith, ‘ Will he answer 
to the name of ‘Little Tommy 
Bent’?” 

“‘He will not,” said Mrs. Bent. 
“‘He’s that stubborn. He’s exactly 
like his father.”’ 

Old Man Smith wrote an entirely 
new advertisement to put in the 
papers. It didn’t say anything about rivers or hospitals or 
‘dead or alive.’’ It just said: 


LOST—In the back seat of most any meeting a very plain little 
boy. Will mot answer to the name of “Little Tommy Bent.” Stub- 
born like his father. 


“We'll put that in about being ‘stubborn,’’’ said Old Man 
Smith, ‘‘ because it sounds quaint and will interest people.”’ 

“It won’t interest Mr. Bent,’’ sobbed Mrs. Bent. “‘ And it 
seems awful cruel to make it so public about the child’s 
being plain.” 

Old Man Smith spoke coldly to her. ‘Would you rather 
lose him—handsome,” he said, ‘‘or find him—plain?”’ 

Mrs. Bent seemed to think that she’d rather find him 

lain. She found him within two days! He was awful plain. 

His shoes were all worn out and his stomach was flat. He was 
at a meeting of men who sell bicycles to China. The men 
were feeling pretty sick. They'd sent hundreds and hundreds 
of he-bicycles to China, and the Chinamen couldn't ride ’em 
on account of their skirts. It was the smell of an apple in a 
man’s pocket that made Tommy Bent follow the man to 
the meeting. And he answered to every name except 
“Tommy Bent,” so they knew it was he. 


(Continued on Page go) 
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HE love affair that culminated 
when Duff Schuyler met The 
Girl in the spring of 1921 really 
had its beginning shortly after he 
landed in New York in December 
of 1920. The whole trouble was that 
Duff didn’t know it; he wasn’t even 
sure that The Girl was real until 
that June afternoon when she stood 
at his side in a red dress, her dark 
hair blowing back from a low, white 
forehead. 

Duff had not the slightest inten- 
tion of falling in love in the winter of 
1920; there were too many impor- 
tant things forhim todo. They were, 
for the most part, negative things 
that he wanted as he sat stretched 
out in the steamer chair on the boat 
that was so steadily widening the 
distance between itself and South 
America, lessening the remoteness of 
New York. First of all, most im- 
portant of all, he wanted to forget. 
The banging of doors, the creaking 
and thumping of the boat, brought 
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complex machine of which he was 
not a part but in which he was thor- 
oughly tangled, that he was really 
grateful for her guidance. It was, 
on the whole, a rather uninspiring 
part to play, that of escort to Elisa- 
beth; but the thought that it was 
his baby sister who told him where 
to go and what to order, how to ad- 
dress the waiter under special cir- 
cumstances and what to tip the hat 
boy, made it amusing more than 
anything else. 

Before she had taken him in hand 
he had felt more alone than ever 
before in his life. His friends had 
scattered everywhere. The girls he 
had known seemed to have vanished 
from the face of the earth. There 
had been sisters of some of the men 
at college, but they had, for the most 
part, turned into wives and mothers 
before he was out of uniform; one 
or two girls he had known in the city 
were still available, gut they seemed 
irrevocably a part of another exist- 
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back the explosion a hundred times 


ence. So he followed the slender 





a day during the voyage. Over and 
over he heard again the roar that 
had persisted, increasing through 
the jumble of other sounds—screams, 
groans, terrible splinterings; and 
over and over, the silence, that silence which had seemed for 
an instant as though the whole world had become a vacuum. 
At each unexpected noise Duff winced and closed his eyes 
abruptly. In itself the explosion in the Schuyler copper 
mine had been a ghastly thing; but normally a young man 
of twenty-six could see all that Duff had seen without serious 
after-effects. He had been exhausted, however, when he 
arrived at the mine after a year in France. He had taken 
his responsibilities heavily; Schuyler, Senior, had been 
unable to get away from the New York office, and he had 
placed his son in complete charge of the mine. The young 
man had worked hard; in the evenings at the hotel! he had 
puzzled over plans and reports, had conferred and worried 
until there were few of the day’s allotment of hours left for 
him to sleep in before it would be time to be out again, 


"T’HE explosion had been the touch that was .eeded to 

bring a complete collapse; and here he was, looking out 
over the dark water with an expression in his gray eyes that 
made other passengers wonder. 

In his first week at home his family watched him with 
apprehension and interest. His seventeen-year-old sister, 
Elisabeth, seemed slightly disappointed that his nervous 
collapse did not make him a more interesting invalid. Even 
his mother, after the first few days of waiting anxiously for 
him to do something which would warrant her in exercising 
her long-neglected duties as a loving parent and tender 
nurse, rather gave it up. She still watched him with a per- 
plexed expression in her mild eyes, but that was mainly 
because he was, if not an interesting invalid, at least an 
interesting stranger. It took longer for Duff and his mother 
to become friends than it had for him and Elisabeth. His 
mother was slightly embarrassed at the thought that the 
tall, sunburned young man was the baby whom she had 
brought into the world. 

Probably his father came nearest to knowing the young 
man, to realizing a little the things that he felt; but Schuy- 
ler, Senior, was a busy man. 

Elisabeth found Duff alone in the library on his second 
Sunday at home. She came in quietly and sat down in the 
armchair opposite him. 

“You've grown very pretty,” he said, looking at her 
gravely. 


HER EYES MET HIS CHALLENGINGLY. 
ESTING MYSTERY COME TO THE 


She smiled, unembarrassed. 
lot,’’ she said. 

““Youhave. You ” He smiled again, because words were 
inadequate; he was a bit out of the way of using them too. 

Elisabeth crossed her ankles precisely and looked at her 
finger nails for a moment. ‘‘You’ve been away from New 
York a long time,” she said finally. ‘‘You ought to start 
going around more, Duff.” 

“Ought I?’’ He looked at her in amusement. 

“‘I—could take you around quite a bit,’’ she continued. 
‘“‘T mean, you don’t know any of the nice restaurants or tea- 
places or—or anything. To think you’d never even heard of 
the Quartier Club!” 

“It’s awful,” he agreed solemnly. ‘‘ But why all this solici- 
tude on your part? Although I suppose it is embarrassing to 
have a brother who goes around craning his neck at the 
skyscrapers.” 

“Tt isn’t exactly that,” she said. She grinned and raised 
her eyes to his honestly. ‘You see it’s this way: Mother 
thinks I’m much too young to go dashing around with the 
opposite sex. You don’t know how she treats me, Duff—as 
if | were a mere infant. And—well, I thought if you wanted 
to see all the new places and shows and everything like that, 
why, we'd be killing two birds with one stone.”’ 


“T must have changed a 





UFF’S mouth twitched. ‘‘ You know that’s awfully dear 
of you, Elisabeth,”’ he said. ‘‘I do appreciate it. Where 
would you like to go to-morrow night ?”’ 

“Duff!” Elisabeth’s eyes shone. ‘You’re a darling. 
We'll go to a show—they say The Rose Girl is awfully 
good—and then to the Quartier Club. Freddy goes there 
all the time. And ‘s 

“Freddy?” asked Duff, raising his eyebrows politely. 

“Freddy Burns; didn’t you know him?’’ Elisabeth was 
trying valiantly to appear casual. ‘‘And I’ll tell you what, 
Duff—you must pretend you’re a suitor; not to any of the 
boys I know of course, but to—to ™ 

“‘The world at large?’’ he suggested. 

“Yes, that’s it. And you won’t be jealous or—tell, if I 
dance with a lot of other people, will you?” 

“‘T won’t do either of those things,’’ he assured her. 

From that day on he was docile in the competent hands of 
Elisabeth. New York seemed so immense, so much a great 








“‘IF YOU’VE RECOVERED FROM BEING AN INTER- 
MASQUERADE AT THE COUNTRY CLUB TO-NIGHT 


figure of his sister from restaurant to 
cabaret; from theater to one of the 
lunch rooms on Fifty-ninth Street, 
where sailors on shore leave ate 
buckwheat cakes and bacon with 
their sweethearts side by side with the year’s débutantes 
and their gallants. It developed into an ideal arrangement 
for them both. Elisabeth’s bright blue eyes could roam 
about the room without fear for the attention of her escort, 
and Duff had the advantage of seeing New York whirl 
about him without having to make sparkling comments to 
the young woman at his side. 


ANUARY and February sped past, and Duff remained 

clay in the hands of Elisabeth. 

‘““We're going to have luncheon at one of those new little 
French restaurants to-day,’’ she would say at breakfast, 
fixing wide eyes on him as innocently as though she and 
Freddy Burns had not made all arrangements the day 
before. 

And Duff would acquiesce meekly and smile reassuringly 
at his mother. 

At the restaurant he would sit, looking dizzily about the 
crowded room, not hearing the small talk of his sister and the 
ardent Freddy in the bubbling mist of words and laughter 
that floated upward from the tables. Before—years be- 
fore—he had been as mucha part of all thisas Freddy. Now 
he sat like a disembodied spirit returned to old haunts, a 
silent, puzzled, fascinated watcher. 

“We're going over to the Clover Club to dance, Duff 
dear,”’ his sister’s voice would pierce the blur of his mind. 

“Yes.” And he would pay the check, docilely get his coat 
and hat, and tag along. 

Sometimes he found Freddy’s eyes fastened on him curi- 
ously. His clothes were all right; Freddy certainly had no 
fault to find with his execution of the réle of chaperon. But 
there was something queer about the man. He could not be 
led into conversation about South America or even about the 
war. He never talked; he rarely laughed, although a be- 
wildered smile always hovered about his lips. But Freddy 
did not complain; far from it. Elisabeth’s eyes were soft 
and bright, and the hand he held in his beneath thé table 
was warm and friendly, if nothing more. 

Elisabeth had disappeared into the ladies’ room to repair 
the ravages of three successive dances on her carefully and 
needlessly applied complexion, and Freddy and Duff were 
alone at the table. After a few minutes Fredd’ coughed 
nervously, and as Duff dragged his attention slé’ ly to the 
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youth, he realized that he was expected to say something. 
He wondered what. 

“You ought to bring a girl along some time,’’ Freddy said. 
“‘Tt’s not much fun to just sit around like you do.” 

“I suppose it isn’t,’ Duff agreed and laughed. The boy 
must think him an utter idiot. He tried to brighten. “I’ve 
been away so long,” he said, ‘‘that I don’t believe I’d know 
what to say to a girl.” 

“You needn't tell me there weren’t any gay sefioritas in 
South America,” said Freddy, looking infinitely wise. 

Duff grinned. There had been one sefiorita—but Freddy 
wouldn’t believe that story. One of the Americans in the 
company had married her and proceeded to treat her abomi- 
nably. And Duff had stepped in to help—there had been 
no one else to do it—and had finally taken the girl back to 
her parents. A lovely little thing she had been, too, drooping, 
teary, pathetic. 

“‘Memories—mem-o-ries,”” said Freddy insinuatingly. 
‘*Did you ever know Miss Morton—Helena Morton? She's 
a queen, if there ever was one. Why, she = 

“Freddy, I could positively expire listening to this tune. 
To think that I’ve wasted even a bar of it!”” Elisabeth 
stood before them, swinging with the music. ‘‘ Dance 
with me.” 

“You ought to have a ‘ Wet Paint’ sign on your forehead,” 
Freddy said as he swung off with her. 

Duff certainly felt out of it; one did not make remarks of 
that sort to a girl like Elisabeth in his day. And a girl like 
his sister did not In his day. “Oh, thunder!” 
he groaned, and sank back disgustedly. 


] MARCH Elisabeth bore him to the Metropolitan, pre- 
ceded him into the Schuyler box in her velvet cape and sat 
down magnificently. She was playing the young wife that 
night; Duff caught her moods amazingly and entered into 
them. 

‘This is a bore, of course,” she said languidly, opening her 
new feather fan as nonchalantly as though it were an um- 
brella. ‘‘But we can dance afterwards.”” She looked about 
the theater disdainfully, but her eyes sparkled with ex- 
citement. : 

Duff watched her indulgently; she was such a lovely 
young thing, so absurdly young and so tantalizingly sophis- 
ticated. He was just beginning to consider her as a person; 
gradually he was cutting into her conversations with Freddy, 
drawing her out. He did not wholly approve of her, the girl 
who had grown up while he was away, and little by little he 
was finding her lacking as a companion. In short, Duff was 
reaching the point where he looked at women in cafés and 
theaters as human beings, not as attractive sections of the 
scenery. 

“See that girl in the evening cape over there, Duff, in 
the box near the stage?’”’ she asked. ‘‘That’s Helena 
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Morton, who lives in Scarborough near our maison. She’s 
awfully cute, isn’t she? And the girl beside her, the one just 
taking off her wrap ss 

Duff turned toward the box. A door in the corridor 
crashed shut as his eyes found the two girls, and he jumped 
to his feet abruptly. 

The color flooded his white face as he sat down again. 
“Sorry, Elisabeth,” he apologized, smiling into his sister’s 
startled eyes. “I'll get over this sort of rot soon—haven’t 
done that since I got off the boat. We've been going it 
pretty much lately, and I’m not quite fit yet.” 


Hé TURNED again toward the box and the two girls, 
but the lights dimmed. The orchestra thundered unex- 
pectedly into the first chords of the overture. The audience 
fluttered into silence, like a flock of pigeons settling down on 
a roof, and in the Schuyler box Duff had fainted. 





Mrs. Schuyler and Elisabeth looked across his bed with 
large eyes as Doctor Blake pronounced it a mild case of 
shell shock. 

“But the war’s been over for years,’”’ said Elisabeth. 
““Nobody has shell shock now.” 

The doctor laughed and pinched her cheek. ‘I'll admit 
Duff seems a little out of date, but you can’t always be 
fashionable. It’s a combination of war nerves and that 
South American affair.”’ 

“T hadn’t said anything about it,’’ Duff explained, looking 
at his mother apologetically. ‘‘I was rather shot up when I 
got back here. But I thought it was all over. Just the 
noise—sudden, you see—and—I’ll be all right.” 

Evans Blake smiled at the young man. It was strange to 
see this boy whom he had known so well, who had eaten the 
best peaches from his orchard and pulled the pigtails of his 
daughter, suddenly become a man who talked carelessly 
about wars and mine explosions. But it was nearly fourteen 
years since he had really known Duff Schuyler. 

“You'd better take him away from New York,”’ he said, 
net into his professional manner. ‘Rest is what ke 
needs. 

So they closed the New York house and moved to the 
quiet of Scarborough, while the season was still whirling in 
New York and the winds that blew across the tennis court 
were tinged with frost.. In the old days, Scarborough had 
seemed as quiet a town as the country boasted, and The 
Elms as forgotten by sound as the inside of a thermos bottle; 
but to Duff now, it was like an endless string of firecrackers 
exploding, one after another. A door slamming or the wind 
crashing through the trees brought him to his feet, his face 
set, his lips white. 

The summer passed, and Duff watched it from the side 
piazza of the house; voices of Elisabeth and her friends 
floated out to him, but he saw no one. He seemed to have 
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an aversion to people, although Elisabeth constantly chat- 
tered of girls who were “‘simply dying to meet him.” He 
read a great deal of the time and wrote letters to an imagi- 
nary girl, letters which he destroyed almost as soon as he had 
finished them; and for the rest, of the time he sat watching 
the grass change from delicate green to deep emerald, from 
emerald to moss color, eventually to brown. 

In November, when the Schuyler car drew up at the door 
and the creak of the brakes clenched his hands and made his 
heart sound like a machine gun, he gave up. 

“‘After all, dad,’’ he said to his father, ‘‘what’s the use? 
I’ve been loafing about for more than six months, and I 
can’t see that I’m any different. I think I need honest toil. 
Take me back into your office, and let’s see what that does 
to me.” 

In less than two months he had found exactly what it 
would do to him. The doctor suggested that Sleepy Valley 
was as good a place as any for him to spend the winter. In 
the summer the rambling inn was tenanted by nervous old 
ladies and gouty old gentlemen; in the winter it was quiet 
asatomb. And there, hidden among the hills, the second 
stage . his love affair was reached, although Duff thought 
it the first. 


“Bey proprietor of the inn and the proprietor’s wife looked 
at him in amazement when he burst into the diningroom, 
demanding a time-table. He had been there for two months, 
and his arrangements had been made for the winter. His 
bags were packed, he explained to them, and his trunk was 
ready. He boarded the New York train without a glance 
back at the bewildered man standing on the wooden 
platform. 

In the city his taxi sped serenely past the Schuyler house, 
stopped outside an office building, and Duff waited im- 
ae A in the ante-room for Doctor Blake to appear. 

“Well, what’s up?” the doctor asked when finally he did 
—— one of the honeycomb of inner offices. 

" t’s up?’’ Duff demanded indignantly. “I ask you, 
do I look crazy?” 

The doctor smiled as he shook his head. 
here and tell me about it.” 

Duff sat down in the chair by the desk and drew a deep 
breath. “Well,” he said at last, “‘I—I tell you I’m not 
crazy, you know.” He flushed. ‘It was at the inn—Sleepy 
Valley. I was in bed rather early, reading. The door of my 
room: opened and a girl came in—a real girl.” 

“Yes,”’ said the doctor. 

“T saw her—just as Clearly as I see you. She was pretty— 
heavens !—in a white dress and a red cape. She walked into 
the room deliberately, and then just as deliberately she 
slipped off her cape and folded it. I thought, of course, 


“Come on in 


(Continued on Page 44) 


















































‘*‘NOW THEN, TO BEGIN AT THE BEGINNING, IT REALLY WASN’T YOU WHO CAME INTO MY, ROOM AT SLEEPY VALLEY, WAS IT?”’ 
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RANDOLPH THREW TER- 
ROR AND DISCRETION 
TO THE WINDS AND 
SMILED OPENLY, 
BROADLY, FEARLESSLY, 
STRAIGHT INTO THOSE 
HEAVENLY BLUE EYES 





OU wanna get struck by 
i| lightnin’?’’ Shivering in 
his dripping bathing suit 
al before a chill wind that 
4| came rushing through 
Seed! the great park forest, 

$4| Randolph Meredith 
iets hugged his dry clothes 
under his arm and yelled to Albert, 
whose head at that moment broke 
““Shady’s”’ surface as he emerged from 
a neat back-flip dive off the springboard. 

The woods had become ominously L 
























deep shadowed on this early June after- 

noon, and now as the rain-scented wind 

filled the trees with sound, Randolph 

ee nervously up through the green canopy to the 
eavy clouds. ‘Come on,”’ he yelled. “It’s gonna rain.” 

Albert’s sense of hearing was dulled by the water in 
his ears; he merely saw his companion’s lips working 
rapidly. But he interr-eted. So he climbed out to the 
bank, tilted his head .o the right, hopped on his right 
foot and pounded his right ear with the heel of his 
right hand. 

A stream of warm water trickled from the cavity. He 
repeated the operation in behalf of the left ear. Then, 
for the first time hearing distinctly, he caught the dis- 
tant roll of thunder. 

“Wait a minute,” he called to Randolph, already 
walking briskly along the path that paralleled the 
bowldered creek. ‘‘Ain’t you gonna put on your 
clothes?”’ 

“Naw, take ’em under your arm.” 

Freckled, flap-eared Albert swept up his clothes and 
hurried to Randolph’s side. ‘“‘Shucks!” he panted in 
exasperation, ‘‘what makes you so scairt of thunder 
anyway? Ain’t gonna rain.” 

“You think I wanna get struck? Look at the 
leaves—look at the leaves, all turned wrong side out. 
That’s a sure sign. Besides, a rain crow was hollerin’ 
near ‘Shady’ all the mornin’.”’ 

“Those crazy things holler at everything. You be- 
lieve in signs?” 


LS eter pa came to a sudden stop. Gingerly he 
raised his right foot, dropped his clothes and ex- 
tracted a tiny brier from his big toe. ‘Yes, I believe in 
signs. Listen at that locust; that’s a sign of hot weather, 
ain’t it?” 

“Sign! Ain’t it been hot for two weeks?” 

“I betcher you couldn’t kill a snake an’ hang it up unless 
it rained,”’ tacked Randolph. ‘I’ve seen ’em do that at my 
grandma’s lots of times.’’ He waited for Albert’s rebuttal, 
but it was not forthcoming. ‘An’ I reckon you don’t believe 
horsehairs turn to snakes in water either. You don’t believe 
you'll get fever if you go in ‘Shady’ in dog days. You don’t 
believe if you drop a book you'll miss that lesson the next 
day. But Ido. I’ve seen all those things happen—many a 
time.” 

Another pause in the monologue as the two hurried along. 

“I betcher you'll believe in signs Saturday night when we 
get through ’nitiatin’ you in The Purple Gladiators. I'll bet 
you won't sleep through that, if you did sleep through the 
movie of Dr. Jekyll an’ Mr. Hyde. I betcher by 

Randolph’s assault on Albert’s weakest point was inter- 
rupted by one of those early June phenomena which drove 
both of them scurrying to the shelter of an enormous oak. 
On the instant the sun had broken majestically through the 
cloud pall; simultaneously the rain descended in glistening 
downpour. , 

“Uh-huh!” nodded Randolph triumphantly; “’twasn’t 
goin’ torain. You don’t believe if you pick up the first rock 
you see when it’s rainin’ an’ sunshinin’ you'll find a hair the 
same color of the hair of the girl you’re gonna marry, do 


you?” 
Randolph rushed from the 





Albert laughed derisively. 
shelter of the tree, stooped over and raised the first stone he 
cla eyes upon. ‘Come here,’ he yelled. 

bert stood over kim. Randolph raised the stone. Sure 
enough, in the mold it made lay a short strand of hair. 
<< Randolph held it up. ‘There ’tis—brown. 
ow!” 
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two with searching scrutiny. ‘Which 
one of you threw this thing into my 
car?’’ He held up the enormous shoe 
which must have been cast by a blue- 
ribbon Percheron. 

Randolph gulped. “‘I did, mister. But 
I didn’t do it a-purpose. I didn’t even 
see your car. I threw it over my shoul- 
der for luck.” 

The man took a pencil from his pocket, 
along with an old envelope. ‘‘ What’s 
your name?”’ 
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eA Horseshoe 
for Luck 


By 
WILLIAM HARPER 
DEAN 





Heedless of the pattering rain, Albert started up the path. 
Randolph hurried beside him. 

““*T wasn’t nothin’ but a dog hair,’’ contended Albert. 

“‘ How’n the mischief could a dog get under that little rock?”’ 

“*How’n the mischief could a girl get under it?”’ 

The rest of the journey out of the park was made in total 
silence between the two. Nor was it broken until they had 
crossed the macadam boulevard over which cars were speed- 
ing as the sudden downpour had sent them scurrying from 
the scenic driveways. 


|S gees geet stopped still. ‘‘Lookit that horseshoe,” he 
cried, pointing to an enormous one lying in the cobbled 
gutter directly before him. ‘Ends pointin’ right at me too. 
Gee, Buck, what a whopper!’’ He picked it up. 

“Hold the ends up, crazy,” warned Albert. ‘You're 
lettin’ all the luck run out.” 

“Thought you didn’t believe in signs.” 

“Don’t; but that’s what they say.” 

Randolph touched his tongue to the great horseshoe, shut 
his eyes, made a wish, and hurled the thing over his left 
shoulder. 

Crash! 

Accompanying the fearful sound came the shrill whine of 
madly applied brakes. Both boys stared dumfounded as the 
huge limousine skidded to a stop, then shot back in reverse 
until it was abreast of the open-mouthed pair. With deep 
nausea Randolph saw the wreck of a plate-glass panel 
shattered as though from a sledge-hammer blow. 

A small, wiry man with narrow eyes and close-cropped 
gray mustache opened the limousine door and withered the 


“Randolph Meredith.” 
“‘What’s your father’s name?” 
“‘ Mister Randolph Meredith.”’ 
“‘Where do you live?” 

“Right up there,’’ answered the panicky culprit, 
pointing to his house that faced the park. ‘“‘Seven- 
twenty-four Park Place.” . 

The man made notes, put away pencil and envelope. 
“Very well, I'll send your father the bill for this glass. 
And I hope he takes it out of your hide, young man. 
It’s coming to a nice pass when people are not safe on 
public drives. Suppose this thing had struck me or my 
daughter here be 





OR the first time Randolph saw the girl in the 

limousine. She was twelve or thereabouts, clad in a 
middy suit of white serge. Her eyes were blue; she was 
bareheaded—and the rich flowing curls were chestnut 
brown! 

The tremendous significance of this fact that her 
hair was a chestnut brown temporarily drove terror 
from Randolph's heart and filled it with a tremendous 
emotion. 

The girl was trying to suppress a smile. Randolph 
threw terror and discretion to the winds and smiled 
openly, broadly, fearlessly, straight into those heavenly 
blue eyes. 

“You won’t think this is a laughing matter by the 
time I’m through with you,’’ warned the man. He 
slammed shut the blasted door and the limousine rolled 
proudly off. 

Albert turned serious eyes upon Randolph. ‘‘ You’re 
in for it, all right. You know who that was? That’s 
Mr. Waples. He’s got all kinds 0’ money. He’s the 

meanest man in town. I guess you believe in signs now. 
Sure is a lot o’ luck in horseshoes, all right.”’ 

At the challenge Randolph bit his lip, opened his hand to 
reéxhibit the strand of hair he had rescued, from beneath 
the enchanted stone. ‘‘ You saw what color her hair was, 
didn’t you?” 

But Albert’s practical mind refused utterly to credit the 
coincidence that seemed strangely to temper Randolph’s 
appreciation of forthcoming events. 

“*T’ll pay for the old window,” stoutly declared Randolph. 
“I’ve got five dollars saved up for my baseball suit. If it 
costs more I c’n save it up, I reckon.” 

Albert’s trenchant classification of Mr. Waples as the 
meanest man in town was justified in Randolph’s estimation 
that very evening. Mr. Meredith came home, called his son 
into the living room and icily inquired whether he had 
nothing better to do than throw horseshoes through limou- 
sine glass. 

“T didn’t go to do it,” pleaded the boy; ‘‘we always throw 
them over our shoulder when we wish on them. Honestly, 
daddy, I didn’t even see his old car.” 

His father nodded. ‘‘ Mr. Waples called me up and I told 
him to send me the bill. It will cost ten dollars to replace 
that glass. This will have to teach you a lesson. You’d better 
make your plans now to pay me back.” 

It had been easier to boast to Albert than it was now totake 
the inexorable verdict. Gone, the five dollars he had so 
miserly saved for that baseball suit! And five more dollars 
gone even before he had worked to earn them! His head 
drooped. 

“Yes, sir,’’ he meekly answered, and left the room. 

That night, as his father sat reading, the boy stole to his 
mother’s room and poured out the contents of his heart. 
‘‘ Albert said he was the meanest man in town,”’ he concluded 
bitterly, ‘‘an’ I believe it. I didn’t go to hit his old limou- 
sine.”’ ; 
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His mother made a poor show of suppressing her sym- 
pathy. ‘You'll just have to save up your money, Ranny, 
that’s all.” 

“‘Albert’s goin’ out to the golf course to caddie Saturday. 
He gets twenty-five cents for nine holes—an’ tips. Last 
week he made two dollars. Can I go?” 

Mrs. Meredith shook her head. ‘Your father doesn’t 
approve of that, Ranny. It puts you back home too late. 
Besides, you'd better be thankful he hasn’t taken away your 
privilege for Saturday night. Are you going to initiate 
Albert then?” 

Randolph nodded dejectedly. ‘‘Yes’m.” 

“Well, you’d better get to your lessons now and go to bed 
early. We'll think of some way for you to make money. 
Don’t worry about it any more.” 

She kissed him and he went to his room. 

Glorious youth! Randolph went to bed that night with 
every worry totally obliterated by the vision of a girl with 
chestnut curls who smiled at him with eyes of the blue of 
a robin’s egg. As he lay awake in darkness, dreaming, he 
saw the Waples limousine stranded in a lonely section of 
the woodland park, the chauffeur draped lifelessly over the 
wheel, the meanest man in town bound hand and foot by the 
roadside, the girl with chestnut curls wringing her hands 
while the bearded kidnaper, who had sprung from ambush, 
leered brutally as he reached within the luxurious equipage 
to snatch the prize for ransom. 


ANDOLPH, in rubber soles, crept forward like a cat. The 
villain’s knotty bludgeon lay within reach of his hand. 
The girl saw him, opened her lips to cry out to him. Ran- 
dolph placed a finger to his own lips. Then ina flash he had 
seized the great club. With the strength of a giant he swung 
it. He heard the horrible crack and felt the unkempt head 
give under the blow. The man rolled lifeless at his feet. It 
was the work of an instant to whip out his pocketknife and 
slash the cords binding Mr. 
Waples. 
Then for a quick, positive ex- . 
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wagons parked in orderly row, while their youthful owners 
circulated among the customers in the store, soliciting busi- 
ness. Randolph had consistently refused to launch into this 
Saturday vocation: you had to haul groceries so far for ten 
cents a load. But this morning he looked upon the matter 
with mercenary eyes. He needed every dime he could get 
his hands on. he parked his wagon, surveyed the general 
situation with a swift glance and straightway walked half a 
block up the street, determined to catch his custom where 
the field. was uninfested with competitors. Two housewives, 
with baskets on their arms, were coming his way. 

Randolph doffed the blue-and-white felt skullcap that 
kept his pompadour under perfect submission. ‘‘Want me 
to haul your order home?” he solicited. 


NE of the women absent-mindedly gave him her basket, 

without a break in her rapid-fire monologue. ‘‘Edna and 
Charlie,” she rattled on as Randolph respectfully brought 
up the rear, ‘‘have been saving for it so many years. And, 
as I told Clara, goodness knows they deserve something. 
They’ve simply slaved for their children, and Charlie hasn't 
had a real rest for heaven knows when.” 

“T think it’s wonderful,” said her companion as the first 
woman paused for breath. ‘‘When do they start?” 

“Next Monday. First, they’re going to England, then, 
unless they change their minds, to France and Spain. 
Edna’s wild to see Spain. That’s all she raves about i. 

Randolph had darted to the woman’s side. ‘‘Lady, do 
you know somebody that’s goin’ to Spain?”’ 

The woman looked at him, plainly annoyed at the inter- 
ruption. “Yes; my daughter. Why?” 

The boy smiled hopefully. ‘I’ve got a real Spanish dollar, 
an’ if she’s goin’ to Spain she needs it, don’t she?”’ 

“‘I dare say,” she replied, her frown lifting. ‘‘You mean 
you want to sell it?” 

“Yessam.”” 
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“Well, when you take my order home you can ask her. 
Now where did po my list?’’ 

Fifteen minutes later Randolph drew the loaded express 
wagon behind the woman who led the way to his base of 
golden expectations. He took in the first armful of packages 
and deposited them on the kitchen table. A younger woman 
was bustling about the room. 

“Lady,” said Randolph, “are you the one that’s goin’ to 
Spain?’ 

“Why, yes She hesitated. 

“Edna,” explained the mother, pausing in her task of 
——- up the order, ‘“‘this boy wants to sell you a Spanish 

ollar. 

Randolph’s hand shot into his pocket and brought out the 
big silver coin. The woman examined it carefully. 

““So you want to sell it?”’ 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Very well, I'll buy it. I looked up exchange this morn- 
ing. I'll give you seventy-four cents for it.’’ 

Randolph started. ‘‘Seventy-four—lady, that’s a dollar.” 

“IT know, my dear—a Spanish dollar. It’s worth only 
seventy-four cents of our money now.” 

“Then why do they call it a dollar?’’ challenged the boy. 
“‘A dollar’s worth a dollar.” 





HE woman smiled. ‘You don’t understand, child. Ex- 

change governs the value of one country’s money in an- 
other’s. And just now a Spanish dollar isn’t worth so much 
as one of ours by twenty-six cents. Don’t you study about 
that in school?”’ 

Randolph's eyes were filling with heavy suspicion. ‘‘We 
study that a hundred cents makes a dollar, an’ this sure is a 
dollar. My uncle said so; he brought it to me for a luek 
piece. It’s worth a hundred cents.” 

As the woman was about to elaborate on her explanation 
of the vagaries of exchange, Randolph reached out his hand, 

took back the coin and returned 
it to his pocket. Grimly he went 





amination of the senseless chauf- 

feur. ‘Only a stunning blow,” 

he reassured the terrified girl. 

“A little while and he’ll be him- 
self again.” 

The wealthy man’s fervent 
handclasp! ‘‘My boy, you have 
saved my daughter from a fear- 
ful fate. You need not fear the 
law for what you have done to 
this man. I shall defend you 
with the ablest legal talent.” 

And then with a bound he 
caught the swooning girl. Closely 
he held her in his arms. Her 
eyes were closed, she was breath- 
ing deeply. Priceless glowing 
chestnut strands brushed his 
cheek. Oblivious to everything, 
he bent over to touch his lips to 
her pale cheek and sleep , 
closed his eyes and dream fairies 
bore him up among the stars. 

Came Saturday to find Ran- 
dolph no penny richer, no plan 
formulated for the accumulation 
of the sum still due as indemnity. 
As he sat on the front steps his 
mother called him. And when 
she had seen his face she felt deep 
compassion. 


w ERE’S my order, Ranny,”’ 
she said, handing him a 
folded paper with the green edge 
ofa bank note protruding. ‘‘Take 
your wagon up to the store and 
bring it for me. This time I'll 
give you a quarter instead of the 
regular fifteen cents.” 
“Thanks, mother,” 
pocketing the paper. 
As he started up the street, 
drawing the express wagon, his 
right hand in his trousers pocket, 
his head was bent with the weight 
of deep meditation. For the life 
of him he could not understand 
how anybody could deprive him 
of a baseball suit and five dollars 
more to pay for a piece of glass 
when that man had thousands of 
dollars for every penny that he 
owned. Suddenly he caught his 
breath. Unconsciously he had 
been running his pocketed fingers 
round the edge of a big coin. 
Now the full significance of that 
fact struck him with tremendous 
force. He withdrew his hand, 
gazed thoughtfully at the big 
Spanish dollar. His luck piece! 
And a lot of luck it had brought ! 
But here was a dollar, a whole 
one, which, if properly utilized, 
would reduce his indebtedness 
by exactly one-fifth. He would 





he said, 








back to the wagon outside, 
brought in the rest of the pack- 
ages, collected his fifteen cents 
from the mother and walked from 
that house, a being of shaken 
faith. That a woman who had 
money enough to travel to Eng- 
land, France and Spain should 
try to cheat a boy out of twenty- 
six cents was about the worst 
yet. No wonder she had plenty 
of money, if that’s the way she 
did! 

As he walked slowly back to 
the store he reviewed the succes- 
sion of wrongs that had been in- 
flicted upon him from the epochal 
moment when he had discovered 
that monster horseshoe in the 
gutter. It seemed to him that 
the whole world fattened on a 
diet of injustices to boys. And 
as his faith in mankind began to 
totter, so he felt the overpowering 
conviction that, after all, Albert 
was right. What luck had the 
horseshoe brought him? Or the 
Spanish pocket piece either? 





ATE that afternoon Randolph 
made a heroic effort to put 
aside his worries. He entered 
Kirk Newton’s cellar by the back 
entrance. There he found a 
dozen boys industriously paint- 
ing black circles round the eye 
slits in single-piece white shrouds 
and otherwise symbolizing grue- 
someness. 

Kirk Newton, with a paint 
brush in his hand, turned and 
nodded sarcastically at the new- 
comer. ‘‘Here he is now,” he 
announced. “It’s time you were 
helpin’ some. Get in that coffin, 
Ranny, an’ see if you can lay 
down.” 

Randolph stared at the casket 
improvised from a great packing 
case. It rested on two sawhorses 
and reeked of a second coat of 
black paint. But the interior 
was untouched by the brush. 
Randolph hesitatingly complied. 
He fitted snugly enough. Kirk 
forced the lid in place. Randolph 
looked through the pair of gimlet 
holes directly above his head. 

“Can you breathe all right?” 
called Kirk.” 

“Uh-huh, lemmeout. Listen,” 
he said when again he was on his 
feet, “it’s a fine for goin’ in va- 
cant houses. Darn if I ain’t in 
enough trouble now without 
that.’ 

“Aw, who’s gonna know?” re- 
torted Kirk. “An’ if they did find 























see about selling the thing this 
very day. 

In front of the chain-store 
grocery stood a line of express 


WITH A WHISTLING CATCH IN 
FEARFUL CLATTER. 


HIS BREATH HE WRESTED OFF THE LID. 
O’DONOHUE LEAPED BACK WITH A CHOKING GULP 


out, what could they do? We 


IT FELL WITH ain’t stealing anything, are we? 


(Continued on Page 110) 
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ENT MARSHALL 
used and stood 
ooking at the little 
road. . It seemed to beckon 
to him, to bid him wel- 
come, to urge him to be 
done with the clamor of the 
hurrying cars, the reek of 
oil and gas. And so, with 
the blast of a-tuneless horn 
to speed his parting, he 
tured from the highroad. 
The little road led him 
among trees bare still, but 
warm with the promis? of 
bud and leaf. The clamor 
of the black highroad 
died down until it was like 
the hum of bees in a field 
of clover; above that mur- 
mur came the song of a 
bird; the crooning tune 
that the wind sang among 
the bare branches or in the 
fallen leaves; the purling 
of tiny streams among the 
trees; once a squirrel 
chattered at him angrily. 
Marshall began to know 
how tired he was in body 
and soul. His cheeks were 
flushed; he began to won- 
der dimly if he might not 
be ill. Once or twice he sat down upon a wet rock 
and tried to rest. But it was as if the little road 
urged him to go on. So it brought him at last, 
faltering, to a house that stood at the foot of a 
long, gradual decline. An old brick path led from 
the road to its door; in a white fence an open gate 
nodded a greeting to the little road and those that 
it might: bring. 
Marshall stumbled along the path and reached 
the door and raised the old brass knocker once 
and let it fall. When the door was opened he saw 
a woman, dressed all in black, her gray hair parted, 
whose eyes widened as she saw him and marked 
the signs of the fever that was. upon him. He 
stood a moment staring at her, and beyond her 
into a hall from which a staircase of mahogany rose. He 
saw an old, tall clock, its face fantastically painted and 
adorned; a picture, in an oval frame of gold, of a man who 
wore a high, white stock; a round rug, woven from colored 


rags. 

fe raised his hat. ‘‘I am very tired,” he said. “I hope 
that you will let me rest here a little while ” He pitched 
forward as he spoke and went down at her feet. 

As he struggled to rise he felt her cool hand on his fore- 
head. ‘‘There—there; lie still,’’ she said. She raised her 
voice. ‘“‘Sister!’’ she called. ‘‘ Prudence!” 


PRING had come before Kent Marshall saw the little road 
again. They had cared for him in a room that looked out 
upon the garden in the back; there, with Doctor Grant to guide 
them, they had nursed him through that devastating siege 
of pneumonia. And when he was strong enough to go down- 
stairs, it seemed to him that he must have known Faith 
Brewster and her sister Prudence all his life. They had cared 
for him as the mother he had never known might have done. 
Since they had known that his danger was past they had sat 
and talked with him, simply, easily. They had only served 
him and tended him. All they had asked him was if there 
were anyone to whom they should send word; and he had 
only shaken his head and turned away. 
Now when, leaning upon his stick, he trod the old brick 
path again violets were blooming between the bricks; they 
lay thick in the grass beside it. The rose bushes were full of 
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The Little Road 


By WILLIAM ALMON WOLFF 


Illustrations by Walter Biggs 


pn the promise of the glory that was coming filled the 
arden. 
ers, as the kitchen and the house were her sister’s. 

They walked together to the gate, and he stood leaning 
upon it and looked at the little road. ‘‘I must go, I suppose,” 
he said presently. 

“Some time,” she said in her quiet way. ‘When you are 
ready, Kent.” 

“T’ll be strong enough soon. 
day. Doctor Grant 4 

“Will you be ready when you are quite strong again?” 

““No—I don’t know ” He stared at her. “How do 
you know? I haven’t told you—you don’t know anything 
about me.” 

She smiled. ‘I have had trouble, too, Kent,” she said. 


“T DON’T know what to do. I’ve got to do something— 
pick up life again—go on. It's no use; but I suppose I'll 

have to try.” 

“How old are you, Kent?’’ she asked. 

“Thirty-three—no, thirty-two, I guess,” he said, sur- 
prised. 

“And you think you've failed?” 

He laughed bitterly. ‘‘Oh, I know it,’”’ he said. “ (’ve 
made a mess of everything, Miss Prudence.” 

She walked slowly through the garden, leading him with- 
out seeming to do so, and came, without intention, as it 
were, to a stone bench and sat. 


I’m getting stronger every 








Miss Prudence waiked with him. The garden was. 
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“‘I—THERE ISN’T ANY- 
THING FOR ME TO SAY, 
IS THERE?’’ SHE SAID. 
HER VOICE WAS NOT 
QUITE STEADY.. ““¥oOvU 
KNOW—HOW—HOW 
BEAUTIFUL IT IS?’’ 


And he sat with her. “I 
had my chance, you know,” 
he said at length. “TI don’t 
know what went wrong.” 
She waited, silent, thought- 
ful, a little remote; and he 
went on: “I always knew 
what I wanted to do, when 
I was just a kid—draw, 
paint, put down the way 
things looked, anyway. I 
guess my mother must 
have been like that; I don’t 
know. She died when I 
was born. My father didn’t 
have any use for anything 
like that. I had to go to 
work in his store when I 
was big enough. 

“After a while I went off 
and got work in Hartford, 
and then in New York. 
And I used to spend all I 
didn’t need to live on for 
paper and paints and 
brushes and things. I went 
to some classes at night 
too. 

“Then my father died, 
and I sold everything and 
took the money and went 
to Paris. The war drove 
me back, and I got some 

illustrating to do and some pictures for advertis- 
ing. And after I’d gone back to France—when 
we were in the war—and I’d come home again, 
everything was sort of mad. I made more money 
than I’d ever dreamed of having, and I guess it 
sort of went to my head. 

“T thought I was good, just because I was mak- 
ing a lot of money and couldn’t begin to do all the 
work they offered me. And then—they didn’t 
seem to want so much of my stuff; and just the 
other day—the day before I came here—Crocker 
was in my place, and he dug out some of the 
stuff I’d done when I was over there the first time 
and said it was worth everything I’d done since. 
And I could see he was right.”’ 

He sat brooding, staring out across the garden to the 
little road. “And Helen ” he said in a voice so low that 
Miss Prudence leaned toward him to hear. 

She laid her hand on his arm. ‘‘Yes,” she said. ‘‘And 
Helen?” 


ie GOT her letter the next morning,” he said, as if Miss 
Prudence must understand. ‘‘She just said she couldn’t 
marry me. She said she’d been trying to find some way of 
telling me. I’d thought—I’d hoped Oh, I couldn’t 
stay!’he cried. ‘I remembered a place where I’d spent a 
summer’’—he flung out his hand toward the south—‘“‘ but 
when I got off the train I knew I couldn’t find what I'd had 
there—peace and happiness—so I just walked along until 
I came to the little road and ig 

“TI think Providence brought you here,’’ Miss Prudence 
said very simply. ‘Stay with us, Kent, until you find all 
your strength again. Don’t talk of going soon.’ 

“T’ve thought,” he began—‘“I’ve money, you know, 
some money—I thought, perhaps, if you would let me pay 
my share, I could stay—and I might find a place and live 
on it. There’s something about making things grow; 
they’re beautiful; it’s another way ;. 
. She looked about her at her flowers. 
“You must come in now,” she said. 

“T could help you later, perhaps, when I’m stronger,” he 
said half eagerly, “‘mending things, painting, digging—I’d 
like to learn.’’ He had her smile for his answer. 














Slowly she rose. 
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He lay awake a long time that night, thinking of the 
years dedicated to an illusion, the fair hopes that had beck- 
oned to him in his youth and that were now like stark 
skeletons. What was it Crocker had said? Go back to 
those beginnings of his? Get back the thing that he had 
lost, that had given life to those rude sketches of his days in 
Puteaux? 

He had felt that he could not; that he had reached al- 
ready, in those old days in Paris, the highest point his life 
would know. Now there was a difference in him since he 
had talked with Miss Prudence. For humility was taking the 
place of bitterness and resentment was turning to regret. 


S° LIFE began once more to be a pleasant thing in that 
sheltered corner of the world. When the first sounds came 
of a morning that told him the sisters were stirring, he went 
down in flannels and soft shirt to make the kitchen fire. 
And every morning Miss Faith protested—and thanked 
him. Later he helped Miss Prudence in the garden and 
learned from her the lore of flowers. They lived for her; 
they were, he thought, the children she had never borne. 
There was much for him to do about the house, too, as he 
grew strong. And at night, when the day’s work was done, 
he’ sat and smoked his pipe in the lamplight, while Miss 
Faith and Miss Prudence sewed. Often they talked of 
books, and they were never tired of hearing what he could 
tell them of the war. 

Along the little road the postman came each day, riding 
his bicycle. Most often he brought letters for Kent, for- 
warded from his club. Kent tore many of those letters 
without opening them; a few he read; fewer still he an- 
swered. Farm wagons also passed sometimes; once in a 
great while a motor car brought venturesome explorers who 
had turned from the post road. And every Thursday after- 
noon came Jimmy Hayden, on his wheel, with a great clamor 
of his bell, dropping a weekly magazine in the letter box. 

One day, when it was 
very warm, Jimmy came 
in and asked if he might 
have a glass of water. 
Miss Faith made much 
of him and gave him 
lemonade instead, and he 
sat and talked while he 
drank, 

‘We're very proud of 
Jimmy, Kent,” Miss 
Prudence said. ‘He's 
saving his money. And 
next year he’s going to 
college. Aren’t you, 
Jimmy?” 

“T hope so, ma’am.”’ 

“‘Have you many new 
subscribers, Jimmy?” 
asked Miss Faith. 


“(OT everyone ’round 
here, ’cept old Mis’ 
Tucker,” said Jimmy 
stoutly. ‘She—why, 
say, there’s no pleasing 
her, Miss Faith. First 
off she said she was afraid 
maybe they’d print 
things that wasn’t nice. 
So I left her a sample 
copy every week for a 
while, so’sshecould make 
sure. And what do you 
guess she says now? She 
says she’d take it if the 
pictures were colored. 
She makes me tired, 
spoiling my record; only 
one I haven’t got.” 
Kent laughed with the 
rest. He picked up one 
of the magazines and 
turned its pages. And 
suddenly he was still, 
staring with somber eyes 
at a drawing; he could 
remember how his model 
had made him wait. He 
put the magazine away 
with an impatient move- 
ment. 
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“Maybe there’s something we can do about this, Jimmy,” 
he said. ‘Miss Faith, didn’t I see a box of water colors in 
the attic the other day?” 

He went upstairs and came down carrying a japanned box. 
He filled a tiny cup with water; a minute later he was at 
work, coloring the work of a man famous on two continents 
for his drawings in black and white. Laughing he went on, 
coloring a dozen drawings, while Jimmy leaned over his 
shoulder, and Miss Prudence watched him with eyes sud- 
denly a little dim. 

““There!’’ he said at last. ‘Show her that copy, Jimmy. 
If she subscribes, you bring me a copy every week and we'll 
color it for her.”’ 

“Tf she don’t subscribe now—well, I’m through with 
her, that’s all,” said Jimmy. ‘Say, you’re a real artist, 
aren’t you, Mr. Marshall?’’ Kent winced. ‘Those pictures 
now—they’re ever so much prettier’n they were before.” 
ae he was off, whistling gayly as he rode along the little 
road. 

Kent turned and saw Miss Prudence looking at him. His 
eyes fell before hers at last, and he cried out an answer to 
something she had not said. ‘I can’t!” he cried. 

As spring gave way to summer the little road called often 
to Kent, and he followed it through a smiling country of 
orchards and wooded hills, of fields and meadows. It 
showed him long vistas of low hills and pleasant, rounded 
valleys; ridges on which old fruit trees stood; blue water 
in the distance; a land mellowed by time, softened by long 
use. 

Day by day his life was taking a new aspect. It was less 
hurried, less exacting, than it had ever been. Just as his 
money went further than in the city, so did the stuff of mind 
and body. He thought often of Helen Marsden—it was so 
that he thought of her and not of the new name that she had 
taken. But her image came to him without pain, without 
that stabbing agony of jealousy that in the beginning had 





II 


seemed more than he could endure. He wondered, some- 
times, if he had ever truly loved her, since he was finding 
such peace in a world irom which, for him, she had departed. 
He had work efiough. He had friends—the sisters, Doctor 
Grant, Sim Newcomb, the old letter carrier. And Jimmy 
Hayden had come back to report triumphantly Mis’ Tucker's 
surrender; she had agreed to take a magazine each week, 
so long as the pictures were colored. So Kent had done his 
part, and every Thursday morning now Jimmy brought him 
a book, and in the afternoon came back to fetch it. ; 


ISS PRUDENCE watched him often as he colored the 

drawings. There was a strange look in his eyes, then, 
a gathering of his forces. He was conscious of her regard. 
He looked up once from the last drawing, and their eyes 
met. He looked away abashed, and she sighed and went out 
to the garden and he went with her. 

Together they stood looking out over the roses, white and 
yellow and red; the larkspur, in a score of tints of blue and 
white and lavender; the tall hollyhocks, on the very verge 
of their blooming; clove pinks, nestling down in the grass; 
the house itself; covered with climbing vines of pink and 
crimson roses. © 

“I sit and wonder sometimes in the winter evenings if I 
shall ever see all this again,’’ Miss Prudence said. ‘‘ Every 
winter it grows harder for me to remember what we see now, 
Kent. I used to be able to close my eyes and see it all. And 
then each year I am afraid that it is less beautiful than it 
was the year before, that as I grow older I am losing some 
power i 
o “I will try to paint your garden as you see it now,’ said 

ent. 

He held out his hand; but she put out her arms and drew 
him to her and kissed him. 

Even now, when love had made him put his fears and his 
memory of his ruined hopes away, Kent lacked the strength 
to turn back along the 
little road. And so, 
when song | Hayden 
came that afternoon, a 
list was ready for him, 
and Kent gave him 
money, and told him 
where all that he would 
need was to be bought. 
And Jimmy, delighted, 
eager to serve his friend, 
promised that in the 
morning he would go to 
the city and bring back 
all that was set down 
upon the list. 





ENT went back into 

the garden when the 
boy had gone. Already 
he saw it with new eyes. 
He wandered about, with 
a pad of paper and a 
stubby pencil, making 
notes, planning his com- 
position. He was 
strangely thrilled. He 
studied details of leaf and 
blossom; their texture; 
dreamed of the mixing of 
his colors to fix this 
shade and that. 

And the next day he 
was like a child on the 
eve of Christmas as he 
waited for Jimmy to 
come back. He sat with 
his eyes upon the little 
road, smoking pipe after 
pipe as he watched the 
lengthening of the shad- 
ows. And when Jimmy 
came at last, there were 
two boys to fall upon the 
packages and tear them 
open, making a great lit- 
ter in Miss Faiti” neat 
living room. 

After supper and until 
very late that night 


(Continued on Page 115) 





WHILE MISS FAITH AND MISS PRUDENCE SEWED, HE SAT AND SMOKED HIS PIPE IN THE LAMPLIGHT 
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CATS ON TNE TALE — rss 

friends : 

pany is 

declared 

Royal 

By JOHN DREw we were 

later Ec 

into his| 

Alexand 

before Christopher Sly, the hall in those delightfully done English comedies that he and Mary Li Pee Prit 
which we were nowentertained. The Moore did for so many years. ay, W 

next day we had luncheon at Avon- Lewis and I came away from this performance gloomity. |Pattmen 


bank, the residence of Charles We did not. think that our company could succeed where |YOT® dir 
Flower, and Robert Laffan, the head- people were accustomed to such work as Wy ndham and his 
master of the King Edward VI associates were giving. We opened in 7-20-8, one of our 
Grammar School, entertained us at numerous plays from the German. We were required in 
tea. London to call this play by its subtitle, Casting a Boom- HE 
The attention that we received on erang. Yorke Stephens had copy righted a play from the 
this visit to Stratford was very dif- German original and had used the title 7-20-8. We did billing | 
ferent from the reception that we Dollars and Sense, also a modern play; but our greatest i et 
got on our unheralded first visit to success was won with the old comedy, She Would and She |P!#Y t y 
England in the summer of 1884. Would Not. After our London engagement we returned to to care 
The social season was over, and we New York. The venture was not signally successful, nor yet it had ir 


were really too late to do well. We so discouraging as to prevent our returning. P Meer 
played in a little theater, Toole’s, The second visit to London was in May, 1886. This time re Wh | 
in King William Street, just off the the season was right. The company opened in A Night Off. “Hn “f 
Strand. “Tt was a greeting to dear old friends, and in spirit at least ih 


Before our opening Jim Lewis and there was a hearty shaking of hands across the footlights eo 
I went to see Charles Wyndham and_ with Mr. Lewis and Mrs. Gilbert, Mr. Drew and Miss “y - 
Mary Moore at the Criterion. This Rehan, Mr: Skinner and Miss Dreher and their clever ba es - 
graceful comedian, who had been a_ companions,” observed The Era, The same paper also said: CL kn 
surgeon in the American Civil War ‘‘ Nowhere is greater regard paid to the sex, and this, of I kn 
and was always a great favorite in course, is reflected upon the stage. There women are placed tree ° 
this country, was playing one of on a nearly equal status with men, in personal liberty, in [*COTY * 
intellectual attainments; comedy i is likely to flourish; | ,O" ou 
and if the comedy of America has hardly as yet taken Played it 
the highest place, there is little doubt as to its ulti- [4™Me tha 


mate development, influence and power.” This jau 
; the com, 

a been sup 

Praise in London particul 

plays, pl: 


F OUR performance in Nancy and Company, pf these 

which followed, the Saturday Review said: made a g 
“There is not now in London an English company as Pf the hi 
well chosen, as well trained, as brilliant in the abilities the Ame 
of its individual members, or as well harmonized as. 
a whole, as the admirable company which Mr. Daly 
directs. They suggest the Comédie Francaise at its 
best, when it is not frozen stiff by its own chill 
dignity. Every performance shows that they are 
controlled by a single mind strong in the knowledge 
of its own aim and ability.” 

Of course by this time we were very successful 
and had acquired a tremendous following. We were 
talked of and asked about a great deal. Ata recep- 
tion a woman asked me: ‘Have you seen the 
Dalys?”’ 

I said: ‘‘Oh, yes; I glanced over The Post and 
The Telegraph.” 

“Oh, no,’”’ she protested; ‘“‘I mean The Dalys.”’ 
Then she recognized me as one of the players. 


PHOTO. FROM THEATER COLLECTION, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
JOHN DREW AND VIRGINIA DREHER IN 
““THE COUNTRY GIRL’”’ 


IV 


Wilt thou have music? hark! Apollo plays 
And twenty caged nightingales do sing. 





faJHESE words, which are accompanied by a 
At] chorus of voices off stage, were my general cue 
for getting ready—that is, putting on my wig 
and the final touches of my make-up before 
*¥]| going on to the stage as Petruchio in the play 

&} proper of The Taming of the Shrew. This 

speech from the Induction is in the scene in 

SE} which the real lord, dressed as a_servant, is 
ress a to convince Sly that he, one Christopher Sly, is really 
not a tinker but a lord. 

On a night in July of 1888, when I heard these lines, I was 
leaning out of a window of a turretlike dressing room in the 
Shakspere Memorial Theater at Stratford-upon-Avon. It was 
in the long English summer twilight and an eight came into 
sight on the river. As the music which had always been my 
cue sounded, the coxswain gave the order to cease rowing 
and the eight floated past the theater. The rowers were ap- 
preciative listeners of the chorus. They did not know that an 
American company was playing The Taming of the Shrew in 
Shakspere’s home town. 

Actually, the performance that night was no different from 
the one we ordinarily gave, but I think it was the most pictur- 
esque night I spent in the theater. 

Earlier that day we had gone to Stratford. We were per- 
sonally conducted by William Winter, who was always at the 
Daly parties in New York or London, and on special trips 
like this he invariably accompanied us. As he had written 
books about the Shakspere country, he was the acknowledged 
head of the expedition and in front of the Shakspere house 
he made a speech. We were quite a crowd, for in addition to 
thy entire cast fora big Shaksperean production there were 
Augustin aly, his wife and his brother; William Winter; an American 
playwright, Henry Dam; the attendant stage people and all the London 
correspondents of the American newspapers. 

In front of the Shakspere house, just as Winter was making his 
speech, two natives were attracted to this unusually large crowd, think- 
ing that something had happened, that someone had dropped dead or 
had had a fit. 

They listened a minute to Winter. 

‘Aw, come on, Bill,’’ said one of them; “‘it’s the same old game.” 

They had seen American tourists before, and on the rest of our long 
walk to Anne Hathaway’s cottage we attracted little attention. 


The Powerful Boatmen 


ATER in the day we rowed on the river. Daly, who always stage- 

managed things, even to the seats the minor people were to occupy 

on trains, arranged us in boats. Otis Skinner and I rowed the boat in 

which Daly and Mrs. Daly and Ada Rehan were seate?. At one 

point one of the other boats threatened us. As it was part of Daly’s 

scheme that he should be first, we were urged to new effort and were 
soon in the lead. 

During our stay in Stratford we stopped at the Red Lion Inn. On 
the night of our arrival we dined at Clo opton Hall, the residence of Sir 
Arthur Hodgson, the mayor of Stratford. The Lord of the Induction 
of The Taming of The Shrew is supposed to be the Baron Clopton of 
Shakspere’s time, and the hall where the play is supposed to be given 
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JOHN DREW IN ‘‘A NIGHT OFF,”’ 
ONE OF THE™DALY COMPANY’S 
LONDON SUCCESSES 


THE PLAYBIAL FOR ‘‘THE TAMING 
OF THE SHREW’’ GIVEN AT THE 
SHAKSPERE MEMORIAL THEATER 


PHOTO. FROM THEATER COLLECTION, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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Memorial. [[heatre, Stratford-on= Alvoni, 
Friday Evening, August 8rd, 1888, 
AT 7.90, 3 
AUGUSTIN DALY'S COMPANY OF COMEDIANS 
IN SHARDSPEARE'N QONEDY, 
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Henry Labouchere, that great journalist and editor, wrote In Hamburg six plays were given: Love on Crutches, 
in Truth: ‘‘When Daly first came to England the company A Night Off, Nancy and Company, A Woman’s Won't, 
was pronounced by our theatrical guides, philosophers and The Country Girl and She Would and She Would Not. 
friends a complete failure. At present, although the com- For the two English plays, The Country Girl and She 
pany is the same and the plays are the same, everything is Would and She ould Not, full arguments were printed 
declared to be perfection.”’ in the program. It was taken for granted that the 
Royalty attended our performances, and one night, when German farces would be well known, and merely the 
we were playing at the Gaiety Theater, the Prince of Wales, title and author of the German plays were given. It so 
later Edward VII, asked Ada Rehan and myself to come happened that Love on Crutches, that is to say, the 
into his box. With him were his wife, now the dowager Queen German play from which it was made, had never been 
Alexandra, and a young relation of hers from Sestark. given in Hamburg, and the audience was as much be- 
Mary The Prince of Wales was very affable, but he rather ignored _wildered as if the play were totally foreign. The per- 

Daly, who ushered us into the box. In the managerial de- formance started out with a good deal of vivacity, but 
omity, |Partment of the London theaters in those days everyone as scene after scene went by without any appreciation 
where |Wore dinner clothes. Daly never dressed for the theater. or laughter the players naturally became subdued and 
pe porn * lIn Berlia ‘we opened in A Night Off. This play had 
; ° n Berlin we opened in ight ° is play ha 
el cA (ollector of Royalties been an enormous success when done in the original, 
Reon- and while it was allowed that our performance was 
wn the § &- Prince of Wales asked us whether or not Shakspere smooth, the whole was declared to be lacking in distinc- 
a did was popular in America. He had seen the advance tion. The esti- 























reatest 
nd She 
‘ned to 
nor yet 


billing that -we were to do The Taming of the Shrew. The 
play that night was Love on Crutches, and he did not seem 
to care for it. This play never did go so well in London as 
it had in New York. 

When we got back to the stage some of the other players 
wanted to know about our reception. 


mate of the 
players varied. 
One critic wrote 
that Miss Rehan 
was a “good sou- 
brette’’ and an- 
















et Of ‘Who was the other man in the box?” asked Leclercq. other that “Miss 

t least “re is one of the Princes of Denmark. The Princess of Rehan, the dar- 

stlights Wales is his aunt, I explained. m ling of th e MASTS 

i Miss | ‘What's he doing over here? , company, was ri- HAAVEAD UNIVERSITY 
clever |. 1 deat know. They did not let us in on the purpose of diculous in taste- 4 

0 said: tis mission. less gowns.”” The 


““T know what he’s doing here,’’ said Jim Lewis; ‘‘he has 









his. of ‘ general opinion 

placed tome over here from Denmark to collect royalties from seemed to be that EDITH KINGDON (GOULD) 
ty, in Henry Irving for Hamlet. Mrs. Gilbert was AS SHE APPEARED WITH 
ourjsh: | .O0 our trip abroad in 1886, we went to Germany and notfunny. _ THE DALY COMPANY 

t taken Played in Hamburg and Berlin. This was the first and only Some critics , 


its ulti- 


time that an entire American company visited Germany. 
This jaunt, which Daly undertook as an advertisement of 
the company, was really a greater success than might have 
been supposed. Of course, in neither German city were they 
particularly pleased with the adapted version of their own 
plays, played by an English-speaking company. The writers 
bf these plays were extremely glad to see us, as they had 


thought Lewis was 
too funny to be 
natural, and others 
found his natural- 
ness quite aston- 
ishing. Skinner 
and I got off easily 















The two old comedies, She Would 
and She Would Not and The Country 
Girl, were highly praised, especially 
the acting. Nancy and Company met 
a better fate than A Night Off, in 
which we opened. The original Ger- 








myrxs made a good thing out of the Daly adaptations and, because and were said to or bape Be re pensar pre 
pany as bf the higher royalties paid, they made more money out of give value to our that it was meme bememeeie in Che 
bilities the American rights than at home. dry humor. adaptation than in the original. 
1ized as. f the performance the Berliner 
r. Daly Tageblatt said: ‘‘ We see them on their 
e at its strongest side, an exuberant humor 
yn chill which passes all bounds, and which 
hey are our Germans have not courage to 
»wledge attempt for fear of lapsing into the 
coarse. 
ccessful The English-speaking people all at- 
Ve were tended our performances. 
1 recep- When we were in\Berlin the King of 
en the ARTHUR BYRON Portugal was visiting the old Kaiser, 
AND JOHN DREW and I saw the whole royal family. 
ost and IN “‘THE TYRANNY There was a great crowd on Unter den 
OF TEARS” Linden, and I asked a policeman what 
Dalys.” they were waiting for, and he told me 
s. 


that the Kaiser was coming from Pots- 

dam and would be along shortly. The 
carriage came into sight presently. Amid the acclaim of the 
crowd, the German emperor touched his helmet in salute with 
white-gloved hand. In the next carriage were Frederick Wilhelm, 
then the crown prince, and the King of Portugal. In the third 
carriage was this last Kaiser, now in exile. They told me that the 
old emperor lived in the utmost simplicity, and that he had a camp 
bed in his palace. 


New Name for a Pullman (ar 


HEN we left London for Hamburg just three members of our 

company could speak any German— Henry Widmer, who was 
in charge of our orchestra, Otis Skinner and myself. Widmer was 
a German-American. Skinner knew some German, and I knew 
a little. One other member of the company claimed to know 
some German, but as he told Lewis that a sign on a car in the 
station “‘ Nicht Rauchen” (No Smoking) meant ‘‘ Night Riding”’ 
or a Pullman Car, we lost confidence in his knowledge of the 
language. 

In Hamburg we played at the Thalia Theater and stayed at the 
Alster Hotel. One night after the theater we went to an open-air 
garden. While we were having our sandwiches and beer, a very 
eruptive, restless child of about ten was tearing about between 
the tables. 

As I did not think that we should be overheard I said to Lewis: 
‘“‘T didn’t suppose they would have such fresh kids over here.” 

The boy stopped and said to me: ‘‘I can speak English as good 
as you. I know you. You’re James Lewis and John Drew.’”’ He 
told us that he came from New York and that his father, who 
was sitting at one of the tables back of us, had told him that we 
were actors in the Daly Company playing at the Thalia Theater. 

In Berlin we played at the Wallner 
Theater, which was an important the- 
ater and extremely well ordered. Maids 
were provided for the women, and 
dressers for the men. The dressers, 
who were really tailors’ helpers or 
bushelmen, were very efficient. 

The dresser who looked after me 
was so zealous in the performance of 
his job that he followed me onto the 


JOHN DREW AND 
MRS. LESLIE CAR- 
TER, NOW PLAYING 
IN ‘‘THE CIRCLE,’’ 
THE BRILLIANT 
NEW COMEDY BY 
W. SOMERSET 
MAUGHAM (Continued on Page 105) 
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SYNOPSIS—Carley Burch, a 
New York society girl, worried by 
a letter from Glenn Kilbourne, her 
fiancé, who has gone to Arizona to 
heal his gassed lungs and shell- 
shocked nerves, goes West to bring 
him home. But she finds him 
vastly changed, and seemingly much 
interested in Flo Hutter, a girl of 
the cafion country. Carley hates 
the West. She hates its rigors and 
sufferings. In addition, an evil- 
eyed sheep handler is brutally frank 
with her about the kind of clothes 
she wears at Flo Hutter’s birthday 
party. Put to a decision as to giv- 
ing up the West and going back 
with her to New York or giving her 
up, Glenn Kilbourne refuses to give 
up the West, which he says has been 
the making of him. Carley bids him 
good-by—forever, she feels. 


VII 
ARLEY had telegraphed 
her aunt and two of her 
. 


intimate friends to meet 
her at the Grand Central Sta- 
tion. This reunion soon to come 
affected her in recurrent emo- 
tions of relief, gladness and 
shame. She felt like a wanderer 
coming home. She was restless 
during the long train trip. 

When the train reached Al- 
bany she felt that she could 
hardly endure the tedious hours. 
The majestic Hudson and the 
palatial mansions on the wooded 
bluffs proclaimed to Carley 
that she was back in the East. 
How long a time seemed to have 
passed! Either she was not the 
same, or the aspect of every- 
thing had changed. But she 
believed that as soon as she re- 
covered from the ordeal of 
meeting her friends and was 
home again she would see 
things rationally. | 

At last the train sheered away 
from the broad Hudson and en- 
tered the environs of New York. 
Carley sat perfectly still, to all 
outward appearances a calm, 
superbly poised New Yorker. 
Inwardly raged contending 
tides. In her own sight she was 
a disgraceful failure, a prodigal 
sneaking back to the ease and 
protection of loyal friends who 
did not know her truly. Every 
familiar landmark in the ap- 
proach to the city gave her a 
thrill; yet a vague, unsatisfied 
something lingered after each 
sensation. 


HEN the train with rush 

and roar crossed the Harlem 
River to Manhattan Island. As 
one waking irom a dream Carley saw the blocks and squares 
of gray apartment houses and red buildings, the miles of roofs 
and chimneys, the long, hot, glaring streets full of automobiles 
and playing children. Then above the roar of the train 
sounded the high notes of a hurdy-gurdy. Indeed she was 
home. Next tostir her was the dark tunnel, and then the slow- 
ing of the train toa stop. Finally she found herself walking 
behind a porter up the long incline toward the station gate. 

In the circle of expectant faces beyond the gate she saw 
her aunt’s, eager and agitated, then the handsome pale face 
of Eleanor Harmon, and beside her the sweet, thin face of 
Beatrice Lovell. As they saw her how quick the change 
from expectancy to joy! It seemed they all rushed upon her, 
and embraced her, and exclaimed together. Carley never 
recalled what she said. But her heart was full. 

“Oh, how perfectly stunning you look!’’ cried Eleanor, 
backing away from Carley and gazing with glad, surprised 
eyes. 

“Carley!”’ gasped Beatrice. ‘‘You wonderful golden- 
skinned goddess! You're young again, like you were in our 
school days.” 
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By LANE GREY 


eAuthor of The Man of the Forest, Wildfire, Riders of the Purple Sage, Etc. 


I/ustrations by H. R. Ballinger 


It was before Aunt Mary’s shrewd, penetrating, loving 
gaze that Carley quailed. ‘‘Yes, Carley, you look well— 
better than I ever saw you; but—but ——”’ 

“But I don’t look happy,” interrupted Carley. “I am 
happy to get home, to see you all. But—my—my heart is 
broken!” 

A little shocked silence ensued, then Carley found herself 
being led across the vast-domed cathedral-like chamber of 
the station. A strange sensation pierced her with a pang— 
not the old thrill of leaving New York nor of returning! 
Nor was it the welcome sight of the hurrying, well-dressed 
throng of travelers and commuters, nor the stately beauty 
of the station. Carley shut her eyes, and then she knew. 
The dim light of vast space above, the looming gray walls, 
shadowy with tracery of figures, the lofty dome like the blue 
sky, brought back to her the walls of Oak Creek Cafion and 
the great caverns under the ramparts. As suddenly as she 
had shut her eyes Carley opened them to face her friends. 

“Let me get it over—quickly,” she burst out, with hot 
blood surging to her face. ‘‘I—I hated the West. It was so 
raw, so violent, so big. I think I hate it more now. But it 
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‘“*I AM SUCH A-LIAR THAT 
I’LL DO WELL TO LOOK 
AT MYSELF,’’ SHE MEDI- 
TATED. WERE FT AM 
AGAIN. NOW! THE 
WORLD EXPECTS ME TO 
MARRY. BUT WHAT DO 
I EXPECT?’’ 


changed me, made me over 
physically—and did something 
to my soul, heaven knows 
what! And it has saved Glenn 
Oh, he is wonderful! You would 
never knowhim. For long I hac 
not the courage to tell him | 
had come to bring him back 
East. I kept putting it off 
And I rode, I climbed, I camped, 
I lived outdoors. At first it 
nearly killed me. Then it grew 
bearable and easier, until | 
forgot. I wouldn’t be honest if 
I didn’t admit now that some- 
how I had a fine time, in spite 
of all. Glenn’s business is 
raising hogs. He has a hog 
ranch. Doesn’t it sound sordid? 
But things are not always what 
they sound or seem. Glenn is 
absorbed in his work. I hated 
it; I expected to ridicule it. 
But I ended by infinitely re- 
specting him. I learned through 
his hog raising the real nobility 
of work. 

‘Well, at last I found cour- 
age to ask him when he was 
coming back to New York. 
He said, ‘Never!’ I realized 
then my blindness, my: selfish- 
ness. I could not be his wife 
and live there. I could not. 
I was too small, too miserable, 
too comfort loving, too spoiled. 
And all the time he knew this, 
knew I'd never be big enough 
to marry him. That broke my 
heart. I left him free—and here 
Iam. I beg you, don’t ask me 
any more—and never mention 
it to me—so I can forget.” 


FEW days sufficed to swing 
I’. her into the old life. Some 
of Carley’s acquaintances were 
still in the city. Others of her 
better friends were on their sum- 
mer outings in the Adirondacks. 
Carley decided to go with her 
aunt to Lake Placid about the 
first of August. Meanwhile she 
would keep going and doing. 

She had been a week in town 
before Morrison telephoned her 
and added his welcome. De- 
spite the gay gladness of his 
voice, it irritated her. She 
scarcely wanted tosee him. But 
a meeting was inevitable, and, 
besides, going out with him was 
in accordance with the plan she 
had adopted. So she made an 
engagement to meet him at the 
Plaza for dinner. When with 
slow and pondering action she 
hung up the receiver, it oc- 
curred to her that she resented the idea of going to the 
Plaza. She did not dwell on the reason why. 

When Carley went into the reception room of the Plaza 
that night, Morrison was waiting for her—the same slim, 
fastidious, elegant, sallow-faced Morrison whose image she 
had in mind, yet somehow different. He had what Carley 
called the New York masculine face, blasé and lined, with 
eyes that gleamed, yet had no fire. But at sight of her his 
face lighted up. 

“By Jove, but you’ve come back a peach!’’ he exclaimed, 
clasping her extended hand. ‘Eleanor told me you looked 
great. It’s worth missing you to see you like this.” 

“Thanks, Larry,” she replied. ‘‘I must look pretty well 
to win that compliment from you. And how are you feeling? 
You don’t seem robust for a golfer and horseman. But then 
I’m used to husky Westerners.” 

“Oh, I’m fagged with the daily grind,” he said. ‘I'll be 
glad to get up to the mountains next month. Let’s go down 
to dinner.” 

They descended the spiral stairway to the grill room, 
where an orchestra was playing jazz, and dancers gyrated 
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on a polished floor, and diners in evening dress looked on 
over their cigarettes. 

“Well, Carley, are you still finical about food?” he queried, 
consulting the menu. 

“No. But I prefer plain food,” she replied. 

“Have a cigarette,’’ he said, holding out his silver, mono- 
grammed case. 

“Thank you, Larry. I—I guess I'll not take up smoking 
again. You see, while I was West I got out of the habit.” 

“Yes, they told me you had changed,” he returned. “‘ How 
about drinking?” 

“Why, I thought New York had gone dry,” she said, 
forcing a laugh. 

“Only on the surface. Underneath it’s wetter than ever.” 

“Well, I’ll obey the law.” 

He ordered a rather elaborate dinner and then, turning 
his attention to Carley, gave her closer scrutiny. Carley 
knew then that he had become acquainted with the fact of 
her broken engagement. 

‘‘How’s that big stiff, Kilbourne?’”’ asked Morrison sud- 
denly. ‘‘Is it true he got well?’”’ 

“‘Oh—yes. He’s fine,’’ replied Carley with eyes cast down. 
A hot knot seemed to form deep within her and threatened 
to break and steal along her veins. ‘“‘But if you please—I 
do not care to talk of him.”’ 

“Naturally. But I must tell you that one man’s loss is 
another’s gain.” 


ARLEY had rather expected renewed courtship from 

Morrison. She had not, however, been prepared for the 
beat of her pulse, the quiver of her nerves, the uprising of hot 
resentment at the mere mention of Kilbourne. It was only 
natura! that Glenn’s former rivals should speak of him and 
perhaps disparagingly. But from this man Carley could not 
stand even a casual reference. Morrison had escaped the 
army service. He had been given a high-salaried post at 
the shipyards, the duties of which, if there had been any, he 
performed wherever he happened to be. Morrison’s father 
had made a fortune in leather during the war. And on the 
moment Carley remembered Glenn’s telling her he had seen 
two whole blocks in Paris piled twenty feet deep with leather 
army goods that were never used, and probably had never 
been intended to be used. Morrison represented the not 
inconsiderable number of young men in New York who had 
gained at the expense of the valiant legion who had lost. 
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But what had Morrison gained? Carley raised her eyes to 
gaze steadily at him. He looked well fed, indolent, rich, 
effete and _ ‘premely self-satisfied. She could not see that 
he had gained anything. She would rather have been a 
crippled, ruined soldier. 

“Larry, I fear gain and loss are mere words,” she said. 
“The thing that counts with me is what you are.” 

He stared in well-bred surprise, and presently talked of a 
new dance which had lately come into vogue. And from 
that he passed on to gossip of the theaters. Once between 
courses he asked Carley to dance, and she complied.. The 
music would have stimulated an Egyptian mummy, Carley 
thought, and the subdued rose lights, the murmur of gay 
voices, the glide and grace of the dancers were exciting and 
pleasurable. Morrison.had the suppleness and skill of a 
dancing master. But he held Carley too tightly, and so she 
told him, and added: ‘‘I imbibed some fresh, pure air while 
I was out West, something you haven't here, and I don’t 
want it all squeezed out of me.” 


“Toe latter days of July Carley made busy, so busy that 
she lost her color and appetite, and something of her 
splendid resistance to the dragging heat and late hours. Sel- 
dom was she without some of her friends. 

But she refused to go horseback riding in Central Park. 
She refused to go again to the Plaza. And these refusals 
she made deliberately, without asking herself why. 

On August first she accompanied her aunt and several 
friends to Lake Placid, where they established themselves at 
a hotel. How welcome to Carley’s strained eyes was the 
green of mountains, the soft gleam of amber water! How 
sweet and refreshing a breath of cool, pure «ir! The change 
from New York's glare and heat and dirt, and iron-red 
insulating walls, and thronging millions of people, and cease- 
less roar and rush was a tremendous vdial her. She had 
burned the candle at both ends. But the beauty of the hills 
and vales, the quiet of the forest, the sight of the stars made 
it harder to forget. She had to rest. And when she rested 
she could not always converse, nor read, nor write. 

For the most part her days held variety and pleasure. The 
place was beautiful, the weather pleasant, the people con- 
genial. She motored over the forest roads; she canoed along 
the margin of the lake; she played golf and tennis. She wore 
exquisite gowns to dinner and danced during the evenings. 
But she seldom walked anywhere on the trails and never 


ag 


alone, and she never climbed the mountains and never rode 
a horse. 

Morrison arrived and added his attentions to those of 
other men. Carley neither accepted nor repelled them. She 
favored the assdciation with married couples and older 
people. She had always loved to play and romp with chil- 
dren, but here she found herself growing to avoid them, 
somehow hurt by sound of pattering feet and joyous laugh- 
ter. She filled the days as best she could, and usually earned 
quick slumber at night. She staked all on present occupa- 
tion and the truth of flying time. 


IX 


HE latter part of September Carley returned to New 
York. Soon after her arrival she received by letter a 
formal proposal of marriage from Elbert Harrington, who 
had been quietly attentive to her during her sojourn at Lake 
Placid. He was a lawyer of distinction, somewhat older 
than most of her friends, and a man of means and fine family. 
Carley was surprised. Harrington was really one of the 
few of her acquaintances whom she regarded as somewhat 
behind the times, and liked him the better for that. But 
she could not marry him, and replied to his letter in as 
kindly a manner as she could. 

Then he called personally. ‘Carley, I’ve come to ask you 
to reconsider,” he said with a smile in his gray eyes. He was 
not a handsome man, but he had what women call a nice, 
strong face. 

“Elbert, you embarrass me,’’ she replied, trying to laugh 
it out. ‘Indeed I feel honored, and I thank you. But I 
cannot marry you.” 

“Why not?” he asked quietly. 

‘Because I don’t love you,” she replied. 

“‘T did not expect you to,” he said. ‘I hoped in time you 
might come to care. I’ve known you a good many years, 
Carley. Forgive me if I tell you I see you are breaking, 
wearing yourself down. Maybe it is not a husband you need 
so much now, but you do need a home and children. You 
are wasting your life.” 

“All you say may be true, my friend,”’ replied Carley, 
with a helpless little upflinging of hands. ‘Yet it does not 
alter my feelings.” 

“But you will marry sooner or la ” he, queried per- 
sistently. 


(Continued on Page 122) 
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THE THING THAT COUNTS WITH ME IS WHAT YOU 





UST as in the American Revolution and in the Civil 

War there appeared a leader of genius, without whose 

wisdom, patience and unselfishness the result might 
in each case have been quite other than fortunate, so in 
the critical period of early Israelitish history—the resi- 
dence in Egypt and the wandering in the wilderness— 
there rose from the ranks a leader, lawgiver and 
statesman— Moses. He must be called a great man. His 
public acts and private character are alike admirable. 
In addition to the books written about him by theologians 
and Bible students, he has been the subject of secular 
examination. Forty years ago I heard a lecture delivered 
by Henry George on “‘ Moses, the Great Hebrew States- 
man,” and in 1920 a book was published by a scientific 
man, called ‘‘ Moses the Physician,”’ praising his learning, 
his foresight, and especially his belief in cleanliness and 
segregation of disease. 

A famous parenthesis in the twelfth chapter of Num- 
bers tells something definite about his character: ‘‘ Now 
the man Moses was very meek, above all the men which 
were upon the face of the earth.” 

This passage has damaged the prestige of Moses with 
modern readers; Moses, ‘‘the meekest man,’’ has seemed 
a milksop. For although many persons are in reality mild 
and timid, they like to be thought of as bold, aggressive 
and fierce. The difficulty here is in the word ‘‘ meek,” 
which in 1611 had a nobler connotation than in later 
times. It then meant gentle in manner, modest and, 
above all, self-controlled, the crown of courage and 
strength. Meekness was the finest attribute of warriors 
and kings. .When Chaucer made his picture of the Knight, 
a first-class fighting man, the hero of many wars, he added 
this touch: 


And though that he were worthy, he was wys, 
And of his port as meek as is a mayde. 

He nevere yet no vileinye ne sayde 

In al his lyf, unto no maner wight. 

He was a verray parfit gentil knight. 


” 


“I am meek and lowly in heart,’’ is a portion of the 
tae it of the only Person who ever overcame the 
worl 

Like many great statesmen, Moses was not a fine public 
speaker. We are apt to believe that oratory is the main 
qualification for public life; whereas wisdom, foresight and 
knowledge are superior to rhetorical gifts. Daniel Webster 
was a supreme illustration of the combination of mental and 
oral powers; but much of the most important work in 
statesmanship is done in committees, and by men who can- 

- not make an impressive public address. I suppose Benjamin 
Franklin was the greatest committee man in history; the 
ablest American constructive statesman of our time, Herbert 
Hoover, is not an effective orator. President Hayes gave the 
United States one of the best administrations we have had; 
he also was no speech maker. On his feet Grover Cleveland 
was dull, but he had the wit to know it. 


Labor Troubles in Egypt 


T THE outset of his career, Moses said unto the Lord: 
“O my Lord, I am not eloquent, neither heretofore, nor 
since thou hast spoken unto thy servant: but I am slow of 
speech, and of a slow tongue.”’ (‘‘I am so bad an orator that 
I cannot talk effectively even when divinely inspired.’’) 
That which is the very breath of life to many politicians— 
public speaking—was always a terror to Moses; there was 
nothing he hated more. Like almost all men, Moses failed 
as an, after-dinner speaker, as we learn from his lack of 
success immediately after the fall of manna. 

Aaron, the Levite, was selected to do the talking; he was 
inferior to Moses, both in intelligence and in character; ‘‘he 
shall be to thee instead of a mouth, and thou shalt be to 
him instead of God.”” Moses was to tell Aaron what to say, 
and Aaron was to say it with emphasis and elegance. This 
worked well; but when Aaron, in the absence of Moses, re- 
lied on his own ideas, the result was disaster. 

Labor troubles began in Egypt, as they have begun in 

some other countries, by oppression. The good king, 
Joseph’s friend, was dead; and one of his successors on the 
throne took a familiar and natural, though erroneous, policy 
toward the numerous and powerful aliens in the land. He 
looked about him and saw that the Israelites were many in 
number and successful in business; that is, they were adding 
to the wealth and prosperity of the country. 
(Most natives have never been able to en- 
dure this.) Had the king dealt kindly with 
the Jews, there is no saying what might 
have been the greatness of Egypt, and the 
glory of the ruler; but human nature cannot 
be expected to show the wisdom of gentle- 
ness and the conquering power of good will. 
Pharaoh said to his courtiers, ‘‘Come on, 
let us deal wisely with them.’”’ (Now the 
wisdom of this world is foolishness with 
God.) ‘‘Therefore they did set over them 
taskmasters to afflict them with their bur- 
dens.”’ : 
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Ftuman Nature 
in the Bible 


By 
WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


Decorations by Clara L. Ernst 


The service increased in rigor and cruelty, and the workers 
grew ever more numerous and strong; so the policy of 
extermination was decided upon; instead of changing the 
medicine, he increased the dose. But it is difficult to subdue 
human beings by severity, and the Israelites found a way to 
escape extinction. Then a man and wife, both of the house 
of Levi, had a handsome boy; his mother hid him in the 
reeds by the river. When Pharaoh’s daughter looked into 
the basket, the baby began to cry—about the only time in 
his life when his eloquence had an immediate effect; it 

ould be remembered that his audience was composed of 
women. By a neat device his own mother was hired as 
nurse; the child grew up under her care and under the 
protection of the princess. Pharaoh’s daughter not only 
saved him, but gave him his name Moses, which means 
“drawer out”; ‘‘and she said, Because I drew him out of 
the water.’”” She named him better than she knew, for he 
drew the children of Israel out of slavery. She was a good 
girl, and I wish we knew more about her. 

We are ignorant of the facts of Moses’ childhood and ado- 
lescence. His first recorded act as a man was harshly reso- 
lute, and prophetic of his future powers of deliverance. He 
saw an Egyptian beating up a Hebrew, and he killed the 
tormentor. But the next day he saw two of his own people 
fighting, and, endeavoring to restrain them, he spoke to the 
aggressor, who insulted him by asking him if he meant to 
murder, as he had murdered the Egyptian. This was the 
first of a long succession of insults that Moses was to re- 
ceive from his countrymen. 


Moses in the Presence of God 


OSES fled, entered the land of Midian, and there married 
one of the seven daughters of Jethro. This oe 
being grateful for ‘‘meek’’ Moses’ services in standing up 
alone for his daughters against a whole pack of roughs, treated 
him kindly. Jethro was an admirable person and later gave’ 
Moses valuable advice. It is interesting to notice that Moses 
unconsciously prepared himself for the posi- 
tion of leader of the nation by living the 
quiet, reflective life of a shepherd, which was 
later David’s occupation before becoming 
a king. 

It was while Moses was keeping the flocs 
of his father-in-law that he experienced fae 
first of many divine revelations, and kgew 
that he had been selected as the inspired 
leader. He saw a flame of fire in the midst 
of a bush, and yet the bush was not con- 
sumed. Moses turned to look at it out of 
Praiyrag & ; but when he heard the voice call- 

i 





_@ time they were more potent dead than alive. 
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“Here!” like a boy at school, he was told to come no 
nearer. Then he hid his face, for he was afraid to look 
upon God. After receiving his commission he rather 
boldly inquired, What name shall I use in speaking of the 
divine voice? 

To this question he received a reply that shows how 
profoundly spiritual the religion of the Israelites was, 
and how superior to all their contemporaries they were in 
their conception not only of One God, but of that God as 
pure spirit. Compare this not only with the paganism and 
polytheism so common in the world, but with such a 
familiar and childish notion as le bon Dieu, where half 
the people use the expression naively and the other half 
with condescending contempt. Moses was told to say 
unto the children of Israel that I AM had sent him. No 
modern philosophy has been able to define the Supreme 
Reality with more accuracy, brevity and dignity. With 
God it is always the present tense; man is quickly in the 
past. 

Moses, like most of his race, was not easily convinced 
even by God; and he knew that the people would be 
skeptical of his story unless he could prove it. So he was 
allowed to perform a variety of miracles; his rod turned 
into a snake, his hand became leprous and whole again, 
and greater works were promised. 


Pharaoh Was Father of the Bourbons 


OSES and Aaron went in to interview the king, but 

it is plain that he regarded them as dangerous radi- 
cals, labor agitators; so far from listening to them, he 
tried the method subsequently adopted by Rehoboam 
and by many rulers in more recent times. He attempted 
to crush their spirit by increased severity, a plan which 
has many ardent advocates in all epochs, though history 
seems to prove its inadequacy. ‘Let there more work be 
laid upon the men, that they may labor therein; and let 
them not regard vain words.” (‘‘I’ll show them!”’) 

If Abraham was the father of the children of Israel, 
Pharaoh was the father of the Bourbons. He learned 
nothing and forgot nothing. He called in his magicians 
and had them attempt to rival the enchantments of Moses 
and Aaron; this is the first time that the competitive 
method appears, which later was to be used with such 

success by the prophet Elijah. The spectacle interested the 
royal observer, but it hardened his heart against Moses. It 
now became necessary to make a demonstration that should 
affect the whole Egyptian people; and we have the dra- 
matic series called the Ten Plagues—a tragedy in ten acts, 
ending with a climax. The horrible events came in this 


order: I. Blood. VI. Boils and Blains. 
II. Frogs. VII. Thunder and Hail. 
III. Lice. VIII. Locusts. 
IV. Flies. IX. Darkness. . 
V. Murrain. X. Death of the First-born. 


Aaron stretched out his rod; the water in the Nile turned 
into blood, as well as every pond, pool and creek; even the 
waters in the kitchen pans became blood, and an intolerable 
stench arose from dead fish. This lasted seven days, and the 
magicians, trying their technic, found that they could turn 
water into blood just as easily as their rivals. Their real 
prowess would have been better proved if they had reversed 
the process; as it was, they merely added to the general 
discomfort. Pharaoh was no more affected by the blood 
than if he had been Louis XV. Kings have seldom been 
afraid of blood, and nothing on earth is more stubborn than 
your true reactionary. Then came millions of frogs; the 
Egyptian magicians, apparently pleased with this miracle, 
tried their enchantments and found that they could increase 
the population of frogs, though there seem to have been 
plenty without their assistance. But the king did not like 
frogs, and he sent for Moses and Aaron. It appears to me 
that the stupidity of this monarch reached its climax in the 
answer he made to the question put by Moses. The Hebrew 
asked: ‘‘When shall I make supplication that the frogs re- 
turn to the river?’’ The king answered: ‘‘To-morrow.”’ If 
he had had rudimentary common sense he would have said 
“To-day; this minute.” 

Arkcxt day the frogs died just where they were; and for 
But no 
more came; and Pharaoh refused to let the Hebrews go. 
Then came lice, billions of them; they covered every man 

and beast in Egypt. Pharaoh paid no at- 
tention to them; he may have noticed 
nothing unusual. The magicians, who had 
been conspicuously successful with the frogs, 
tried to create lice; but they failed and were 
then convinced that Moses and Aaron were 
inspired. Their professional admiration for 
their competitors, in whom they recognized 
masters in their own art, was so great that it 
exceeded their fear of the king; they told 
him what they thought about the situation, 
but Pharaoh would not listen. 





ing to him from the flame, and answered 


(Continued on Page 72) 
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“When I Consider Thy Heavens—From the Painting by We £. Taylor 


When I consider Thy heavens, the work of Thy fingers, the moon and the stars, which Thou hast ordained; What is man, that Thou art mindful of him?—Psalms viii, 3, 4 








XII 


N THE month of May, 1857, I 

went toa party. This was a new 

thing for me; for parties had been 
something which I had heard of as I 
heard of many things outside the ex- 
perience of a common fellow like me, 
but always thought about as a thing 
to be read of, like porte-cochéres and 
riding to hounds, and butlers and 
books of poems. 

The party was at the great Gothic 
house of Governor Wade, just fin- 
ished, over in Benton township. The 
governor was never a citizen of Vande- 
mark township, but he had some land 
in it. Buck Gowdy’s great estate 
lapped over on one corner of the town- 
ship, Governor Wade’s on the other, 
and Hell Slew, nicknamed Vande- 
mark’s Folly Marsh, cut it through 
the middle and made it hard for us to 
get together a full vote on anything 
after we got the township organized. 

The control shifted from the north 
site of the slew to the south side ac- 
cording to the way the weather was, 
for you couldn’t cross Vandemark’s 
Folly in wet weather. Once what was 
called the Cow Vandemark crowd got 
control and kept it for years by calling 
the township meetings always on our 
own side of the slew; and then Foster 
Blake sneaked in a full attendance on 
us when we weren’t looking by piling 
a couple of my haystacks in the trail 
to drive over on, and it was five years 
before we got it back. But in the 
meantime we had voted taxes on them 
to build some schoolhouses and roads. 

But Governor Wade’s party was not 
local politics; or so N. V. Creede tells 
me. He says that this was one of the 
moves by which the governor made 
Monterey County Republican. It had 
been Democratic. 

The governor had always been a 
Democrat, and had named his town- 
ship after Thomas H. Benton; but 
now he was the big gun of the new 
Republican Party in our neck of the 
woods, and he invited all the people 
who he had thought would be good 
wheelhorses. You will wonder how I 
came to be invited. 

Well, it was this way: I called on 
Judge Stone at the new courthouse, 
the building of which created such a 
scandal, where he was county treas- 
urer. He had been elected the fall 
before. I wanted to see him about a 
cattle deal. He was talking with Hen- 
derson L. Burns when I went in. 


““T DON’T see how I can go,” said he. 

“‘T’ve got to watch the county’s 
money. If there was a safe in this 
county seat any stronger than a cheese 
box, I'd lock it up and go; but I guess 
my bondsmen are sitting up nights 
worrying about their responsibility 
now. I'll have to decline, I reckon.” 

“Oh, darn the money!” said Henderson L. ‘You can’t 
be expected to set up with it like it had typhoid fever, can 
you? Take it with you and put it in Wade’s big safe.” 

“I might do that,” said Judge Stone, ‘if I had a body- 
guard.”’ : 

“‘I’d make a good guard,”’ said Henderson L. “Let me 
take care of it for you.” 

“T’d have to win it back in a euchre game if I ever saw it 
again,” said the judge. ‘‘I hate to miss that party. There'll 
be some medicine made at that party. I might go with a 
bodyguard, eh?” 

“So if the Bunker gang gets after you,’’ suggested H. L., 
“‘there’d be somebody paid to take the load of buckshot. 
Well, here’s Jake. He’s our local desperado.” 

The Bunker gang was a group of bandits that had their 
headquarters in the timber along the Iowa River near Eldora. 

The judge looked me over for a minute when Henderson 
L. suggested my name for the second time as a good man 
for his bodyguard. ‘Will you go, Jake?” he asked. ‘Or 
are you scared of the Bunkers?” 
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andemarks Cfolly 


By HERBERT QUICK 


Illustrations by N. C. Wyeth 


Now, slow as I am to make up my mind, I should as a 
general rule have had to take half an hour or so to decide 
a thing like that; but when he asked me if I was scared of 
the Bunkers, it nettled me, and I said I’d go. I was not 
invited, of course; for it was an affair of the big bugs, and 
I never thought that an invitation was called for. 

“How you going, judge?’’ asked Henderson L. 

“In my family carriage,” said the judge. 

“The only family carriage I ever saw you have,’ 
Henderson L., “‘is that old buckboard.”’ 

“TI traded that off,’’ answered the judge, ‘‘to a fellow 
driving through to the Fort Dodge country. I got a two- 
seated covered carriage. When it was new it was about such 
a rig as Buck Gowdy’s.” 

“That's style,” said Burns. “‘Who’s going with you? Of 
course there’s you and your wife and now you have Jake; 
*but you've got room for one more.” 

“My wife,” said the judge, “‘is going to take the preacher’s 
adopted daughter. The preacher’s wife thought there might 
be worldly doings that it might be better for her and the 


’ 


said 


a 
. 
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AS I TURNED I SAW HER 
KNEELING THERE, HER HAIR 
ALL ABOUT HER FACE, WITH 
HER HANDS STRETCHED OUT 
TO ME; AND THEN I WALKED 
BLINDLY AWAY INTO THE 
LONG GRASS OF THE MARSH 


Elder to steer clear of, but the girl is 
going with us.”’ 

‘Well, Jake,’’ said Henderson L., 
“you're in luck. You'll ride to the 
party with your old flame, in a car- 
riage. My wife and I are going on a 
load of hay. Jim Boyd is the only 
other man here that’s got a rig with 
springs under it.” 

I was disappointed when we started 
from Monterey Center, with Judge 
Horace Stone and me in the front seat 
and Virginia in the back. I had not 
been singing in the choir during the 
winter. The storms kept me looking 
out for my stock until the snow went 
off in the February thaw, and by that 
time I had stayed out so long that I 
thought I ought to be coaxed back 
into the choir by Virginia or Grandma 
Thorndyke in order to preserve my 
self-respect. But neither of them said 
anything about it. In fact, I thought 
that Grandma Thorndyke was not so 
friendly in the spring as she had been 
in the fall—and of course I could not 
put myself forward. I had the pure 
lunkhead pride. 


O I HAD not seen Virginia for 
months. We early Iowa settlers, 
the men and women who opened up 
the country to its great career of de- 
velopment, shivered through that win- 
ter, and many like it, in hovels that 
only broke the force of the tempest 
but could not keep it back. The snow 
drifted before our northwest winds in 
a moving ocean unbroken by cornfield, 
grove or farmstead. Our trees were 
yet too small of course to show them- 
selves in the fight against the elements 
that first winter, and there I had hung 
like a leaf caught on a root in a 
freshet—an eighteen-year-old boy, 
lonely, without older people to whom 
I could go for advice or comfort; 
filled with dreams, visions and doubts. 
I suppose my loneliness, my hard- 
ships, my lack of the fireplaces of York 
State and the warm rooms that we 
were used to in a country where fuel 
was plentiful made my visions and 
dreams more to me than they other- 
wise would have been. I dreamed of 
two persons—my mother and Virginia. 
Of my mother I found myself thinking 
with less and less of that keenness of 
grief which I had felt at Madison the 
winter before and on my road west; so 
I used to get out the old worn shoe and 
the rain-stained letter and try to in- 
flame my grief so as to lose the guilty 
feeling of which I was conscious at my 
waning sense of my loss of her. This 
was a strife against the inevitable; at 
eighteen—or at almost any other age, 
to the healthy mind—it is the living 
that calls, not the dead. In spite ot 
myself, it was Virginia Royall to whom 
my dreams turned all the time. 
Every night, whether in the keen cold of the still nights, 
when the howl of the wolves came to me like the cries oi 
torment, or in the howling tempests which roared across my 
puny hovel like trampling hosts of wild things, sifting the 
snow in at my window and powdering the floor, and making 
my cattle in their sheds as white as sheep, I went to sleep 
thinking of her, and thinking I should dream of her—but 
never doing so, for I slept like the dead. 


I HELD her in my arms again as I had done the night Ann 
Gowdy had died back there near Dubuque, all senseless 
in her faint; or as I had when I scared the wolves away 
from her back along the Old Ridge Road; or as when I had 
carried her across the creek back in our Grove of Destiny — 
and she always, in my dreams, was willing, and conscious 
that I held her sotight because I loved her. I saw her again 
as she played with her doll under the-trees. Again I rode 
by her side into Waterloo; and again she ran back to me to 
bid me her sweet good-by after I had given her up. Often 
I did not give her up, but brought her to my new home, 
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built my house with her to cheer me; and often I imagined 
that she was beside me, sheltered from the storm and happy 
while she could be by my side and in my arms. 

Oh, I lived whole lives over and over again with Virginia 
that lonciy winter! She had been such a dear little creature. 
I had been able to do so much for her in getting her away 
from what she thought a great danger. She had done so 
much for me too. Had not she and I cried together over the 
memory of my mother? Had she not been my intimate com- 
panion for weeks, cooked for me, planned for me, advised me, 
dreamed with me? It was not nearly so lonely as you might 
think, in one sense of the word. And now I had not seen her 
for such a long time that I wondered if she were not forget- 
ting me. 


O WONDER that I was a little flighty as I crowded 

myself into my poor best suit, which I was so rapidly 
yutgrowing, and walked into Monterey Center in time to be 
Judge Horace Stone’s bodyguard the night of the party— 
| heard it called a reception—at Governor De Witt Clinton 
Wade’s new Gothic house, over in Benton township that 
was to be. 

I was proportionately miserable when I called at Elder 
Thorndyke’s to find that Virginia was not ready to see me 
and that Grandma Thorndyke seemed cool and somehow 
different toward me as she ran 
into the front room of the little 
house they were living in and 
told me so. When she left me I 
slipped out and went to Stone’s. 

“Thought you wasn’t coming, 
Jake,” said he. “Almost give 
you up. Just time for you to get 
a bite to eat before we start.” 

When we did start his wife 
came out in a new black-silk 
dress—for the Stones were qual- 
ity—and was helped into the 
back seat; and the judge came 
out of the house carrying a 
satchel which when he handed it 
to me I found to be very heavy. 
I should say, as I have often 
stated, that it weighed about 
fifty to sixty pounds, and when 
he shoved it back under the seat 
before sitting down it gave, as I 
seemed afterwards to remember, 
a sort of muffled jingle. 

“The treasures of Golconda 
or Goldarnit,”’ said he, ‘‘or some 
of those foreign places. Hear 
‘em jingle? Protect them with 
your life, Jake.” 

“All right,” I said, as glum as 
you please; for he had left the 
only vacant place in the cariiage 
back with Mrs. Stone. This was 
no way to treat me! But I was 
almost glad when Virginia came 
out to the carriage wearing a 
pink-silk dress and looking so 
fearful to the eyes of her obscure 
adorer that he could scarcely 
speak to her—she was so unut- 
terably lovely and angelic look- 
ing. 
“How do you do, Teunis?”’ 
she said, and paused for some- 
one to help her in. Judge Stone 
waited a moment and gave hera 
boost at the elbowas she skipped 
up the step. I could have bitten 
myself. I was the person who 
should have helped her in. I was 
a lummox, a lunkhead, a lubber, 
a fool, a saphead—I was every- 
thing that was awkward and 
clumsy and thumb-hand-sided ! 
lo let an old married man get 
ahead of me in that way was a 
crime. I slouched down into the 
seat, and the judge drove off, 
after handing me a revolver. I 
slipped it into my pocket. 


“TAKE’S my bodyguard to- 

night, Miss Royall,’’ said 
ihe judge. ‘‘We’ve got the 
county’s money here. Did you 
hear it jingle?” 

“No, judge, I didn’t,” said 
she; and she never could re- 
member any jingle afterwards. 
‘“‘Aren’t you afraid, Teunis?” 

‘What of?’’ I inquired, look- 
ing around at ker just as she 


ley shawl about her shoulders. I 
dared take a long look at her. A 
silk dress and a Paisley shawl, 
even to my eyes—and I knew 
nothing about their value or 
rarity in that time and place— 
struck me all ofa heap with their 
gorgeousness. They reminded 
me of the fine ladies I had seen _ 
in Albany and Buffalo. 

“Of the Bunker boys,” said 
she. “If they knew that we were 


‘‘OH,’’ EXCLAIMED MAGNUS, ‘“‘YOU SHOULDN’T TALK SO! 
BANE LOTS PEOPLE IN NORVAY WOULD YUMP AT DE SHANCE TO YANGE PLACES WIT’ US”’ 
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out with all this money don’t you suppose they would be 
after it? And what could you and Mr. Stone do against 
such robbers?” 

“I’ve seen rougher customers than they are,” said I; and 
then I wondered if the man I had seen with the Bushyagers 
back in our Grove of Destiny had not been one of the Bunker 
boys. They certainly had had a bunch of stolen horses. If 
he was a member of the Bunker gang, weren’t the Bush- 
yagers members of it also? And was it not likely that they, 
being neighbors of ours, and acquainted with everything 
that went on in Monterey Center, would know that we were 
out with the money and be ready to pounce upon us? I 
secretly drew my revolver from my pocket and looked to see 
that each of the five chambers was loaded and that each 
tube had its percussion cap. I wished, too, that I had hada 
little more practice in pistol shooting. 

“What do you think of Virginia’s dress and shawl?” asked 
Mrs. Stone as we drove along the trail which wound over 
the prairie. The judge and I both looked at Virginia again. 

“‘They’re old persimmons,” commented the judge. “ You'll 
be the belle of the ball, Virginia.” 

“They're awful purty,” said I, “especially the dress. 
Where did you get ’em, Virginia?” 

“They were found in Miss Royall’s bedroom,” said Mrs. 
Stone, emphasizing the ‘‘ Miss’’—for my benefit, I suppose; 





VE GOT PLENTY TO EAT. 
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but it never touched me. 
they come from.” 

“They were Ann’s,”’ said Virginia, a little sadly, and yet 
blushing and smiling a little at our open admiration. ‘My 
sister's, you know.” ; 

I scarcely said another word during all that trip. I was 
furious at the thought of Buck Gowdy’s smuggling those 
clothes into Virginia’s room so she could have a good cos- 
tume for the party. How did he know she was invited or 
going? To be sure, her sister Ann’s things ought to have 
been given to the poor orphan girl. That was all right; but 
back there along the road she would never speak his name. 
Had it come to pass in all these weeks and months in which 
I had not seen her that they had come to be on speaking 
terms again? It was gall and wormwood to think of it. I 
forgot all about the Bunkers until the judge whipped up 
the horses as we turned into the Wade place and brought 
us up standing at the door. 

‘““Well,’’ said he, with a kind of nervous laugh, ‘‘the Bunkers 
didn’t get us after all!” 


“But I guess she knows where 


WAS out before him this time and helped Virginia and 

Mrs. Stone to get down. The judge was wrestling with the 
heavy bag. The governor came out to welcome us, and he 
and Judge Stone carried it in. Mrs. Wade, a scared looking 
little woman, stood in the hall 
and gave me her hand as [| 
went in. 

‘*Good evening, Mr. 

“‘Mr. Vandemark,”’ said the 
judge, introducing me. ‘‘My 

dyguard, Mrs. Wade.” 

The good lady looked at my 
worn, tight-fitting corduroys, at 
my clean, boiled shirt, which I 
had done up myself, at my heavy 
boots, newly greased for the 
occasion, and at my bright blue- 
and-red silk neckerchief, and 
turned to other guests. But after 
all I was dressed as well as some 
of the others. There are many 
who may read this account of the 
way their forbears dressed—the 
Boyds, the Burnses, the Flem- 
ings, the Creedes, the Stonesand 
others of our county aristoc- 
racy—who may be a little net- 
tled when a plain old farmer tells 
of how their progenitors came to 
this party in alpacas, delaines, 
figured lawns, and even calicoes, 
riding on loads of hay and in 
lumber wagons with spring seats; 
but they should never mind this, 
for the time will come when their 
descendants will be proud of it. 
For they were the John Aldens, 
the Priscillas, the Miles Stan- 
dishes and the Dorothy Q’s of as 
great a society as the Pilgrim 
Fathers and Pilgrim Mothers set 
agoing—the society of the great 
commonwealth of Iowa. 


” 





HE big supper, served in the 

large room onalong tableand 
some smaller ones, was the great 
event of the party. The Wades 
were very strict church mem- 
bers. Such a thing as card play- 
ing was not to be thought ina 
dancing was just as bad. The 
Wades were certainly religious— 
that is, the governor and Mrs. 
Wade. Jack Wade, the John 
P. Wade who was afterward one 
of the national bosses of the 
Republican party, and Bob, the 
Robert S. Wade who became so 
prominent in the financial cir- 
cles of the state, were a little 
worldly. 

The point is that there had to 
be some other way of entertain- 
ing the company at the party 
than drinking, card playing or 
dancing. Of course the older 
people could discuss the price of 
land, the county organization, 
and the like; but even the im- 
portant things of the country 
were mostly in the hands of 
young people—and young folks 
will be young folks. - 

The Flemings lived in the next 
farmhouse down the road, and 
when our party took place the 
families were on fairly good 
terms, though the governor and 
his wife regarded the Flemings 
as beneath them; and this idea 
began to control the situation 
between the families when Bob 
Wade began showing attentions 
to Kittie Fleming, a pretty, 
black-eyed girl a year or so older 
than I 
DERE 
(Continued on Page 77) 
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We went through the passage—and then it was as if we were in fairyland. Gone was the effect of muddy streets, of dark-clad ee 
figures, of anxious faces. Here were color, light, fragrance. In the center of the court was a lovely fountain, about which grew pce 
straight, slim cypress trees. And everywhere—on the marble pavement, standing with the immemorial grace of the East, 


moving swayingly or even running lightly—were upper-class Persian girls and women.—A Persian WEDDING. 
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AT A SIGN FROM HIM SHE SAT ON THE DIVAN. 
THINK SHE WOULD HAVE PREFERRED THE CUSHIONS 
FROM THE AWKWARD WAY SHE PLACED HERSELF 


which Persia floats into one’s memory; and against a 

background of shaded loveliness drift the chuddar- 
draped figures of the Persian women. The happiest event 
I saw in the country was a wedding, and even that was 
darkened. 

Early in my travels in Persia I formed the project of 
seeing a wedding, led thereto by the wife of the governor of 
Kermanshah. My route to that beautiful little creature was 
as follows: A British padre and I crossed the large square 
in front of the palace of the governor. It was full of life; 
on one side was a row of dark shops, lit with gleams of brass 
and copper and silver and golden fruits. Here and there 
were carts of dates and oranges; ice-cream men with their 
many-colored, painted boxes; bread sellers carrying the 
long ovals of bread flapping against their greasy garments. 
There was a scribe sitting by the fountain in the center of 
the square, wiping his pen on his hair. There was a man 
with a tray of cakes balanced on his donkey’s back, and in 
the midst of the tray a lighted lamp to show that his price 
was low. There was a pedestrian merchant in a long purple 
sweeping robe, looking like an ancient prophet; he had one 
rug to sell. And there was, very near the palace, a tall tree, 
to which the padre pointed and said: 

“The other day the governor had a baker nailed by his 
ears to that for stealing flour; the governor’s grandfather 
would have had the man baked in his own oven.” 

I had been long enough in the East not to expect an ogre, 
in spite of this drastic punishment. Therefore, after going 
through a multitude of corridors and passing at last into a 
magnificent scarlet-and-gold reception room, I was not sur- 
prised to find a cultivated and charming man awaiting us. 
Handsome, forty, not too stout, speaking perfect English, 
and with interest in Western ideas—such was the governor of 
Kermanshah. But what I waited for was thy noment when, 
tea and cakes and sweets having been consumed sufficiently 
to satisfy Persian ideas of hospitality, the governor and I 
would leave the padre behind and go to the harem. 


“T Wish I (ould Travel” 


URS was an impressive passage. We went through vari- 

ous rooms and corridors and wings, meeting men on the 
way, but no figure of a woman shrouded in the black chuddar 
or winding-sheet sort of cover the Persian women wear when 
they walk where they may be seen of men. A magnificently 
attired lackey opened each door for us. We 
walked side by side until we came to a curtained 
narrow doorway guarded by a shriveled but 
strong-looking old man in a long, dark robe. 
Behind this was a narrow way with a curtained 
door at the other end. The governor moved for- 
ward a pace and preceded me, and I knew by the 
manner of his walk that no man but himself ever 
opened that second door. The convention of the 
seraglio spoke in his every movement, his mas- 
terful stride, the lordly set of his shoulders, the 
gesture with which he swung aside the curtain 
and@ opened that cloistered door. 

It gave on the inner garden, the harem court, 
than which I saw nothing more beautiful in 
Persia—white as pearl, with marble fountains; 
flaming with flowers, red-gold and guinea-gold, 
scarlet and crimson. There were diamond flashes 
from the many windows of the harem that looked 
down on the court, and there was the soft, tall 
green of cypress and poplar trees and of long, 
flowing vines. 

When we entered, a slim figure in a lavender 
silk chuddar was bending over a bush of purple 
flowers. Over her lovely face flashed a look of 
radiant welcome as her eyes met the governor’s. She had 
been married only a week; it was four in the afternoon, and 
she had not expected her lord for several hours. She was 
only sixteen, and she let her whole soul speak freely. 

We passed over a marble terrace and entered the bride’s 
salon, which was furnished in pink and gray. Evidently her 
meals were served here, for a square table in the center of 
the room was covered with a white cloth. There was a pink 
divan near the door, several chairs and many cushions on the 
floor. The little bride waited till her husband and I were 
seated, and then at a sign from him she sat on the divan. 


B wien tinged with melancholy—that is the guise in 
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A MERCHANT IN 
A LONG PURPLE 
ROBE HAD ONE 
RUG TO SELL 


I think she would have preferred the cushions 
from the awkward way she placed herself. 
Her husband made her a little gesture which 
meant that she was to observe the way I sat, 
and arrange her limbs accordingly. 

He was, I fancy, trying to Westernize her. 
She wore a French dress of gray voile, badly 
put on, with a queer lace tie in front; she 
had on brown cashmere stockings and patent- 
leather shoes. Her hair was in two braids. In an adjacent 
room I could see piles of French lingerie and silk and velvet 
robes. She was evidently trying to please him. Her lovely, 
large, soft eyes rarely left his face; her little, soft mouth 
was breathless for his words. It was impossible to look at 
the beautiful little creature without yearning over her. 

The governor read my admiration. “I had not seen her 
since she was veiled, of course,” he told me; ‘but I used to 
see her when she was a little girl, and I never forgot her face.”’ 

He explained that she could not talk 
French, that, indeed, she could not read 
Persian, because she came from a conserv- 
ative family. She and I had to use him 
as interpreter. 

He told her of my various travels, and 
she replied: ‘‘The lady is very fortunate 
to have seen so much of the world. I wish 
I could travel.” 

“That is because she knows I am going . 
to America,” the governor said. 

“Will she not come with you?’’ I asked. 

“Oh, no,” he replied; and then he 
added hastily: ‘‘Her father and mother 
would not wish it.” 


I 


n 


As the Husband Wills 


HICH meant that he would not wish 
it. He would stay with her till his 
first keen interest had a little abated or 
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perhaps until a son was born. He had 
divorced his first wife because she had had 
nochildren. Someday he would go seeking 








eA Persian Wedding 











some tortuous we with twilight racing past us, flowing 
over us and darkening our neighborhood, yet far ahead the 
sun, pouring over the valley, turned the hills into soft 
lavender velvet, made the floor of the valley first gold, then 
orange, then brown, the little villages taking a darker tone. 

I saw the women at work in the morning hours when all 
the lights were high, but the surface of the steep :nountains 
was meltingly soft. Never have I beheld such varied colors, 
such azures and cobalts, such amethysts and violets and 
purples, scarlets and blues and browns and blacks. 

And I have seen the women against sordid backgrounds, 
against dirty villages where stalked famine and disease and 
every form of misery, where were men whose right hands 
had been cut off for stealing or who had been hamstrung for 
the same crime. I have seen women whose haggard faces 
looked as if they had never worn a happy expression and 
little girls who looked as if they did not know how to smile. 
Such villages remind one that the Persians, men and women, 

have to contend against age-old customs, 

against an ancient, lagging civilization. 
In Persia, men plow with what looks 
like a twisted stick, pointed with iron, 
drawn by two slow oxen and guided with 
one hand. Inthe harvest time these same 
oxen trample out the wheat from the chaff. 
Mills consist of a couple of stones and a 
little stream. Except for the oil wells, 
which Great Britain controls, there are no 
real industries—no factories or foundries 
or quarries. There is rug weaving and 
dyeing, a little tanning and 
copper and brass work. 
There is no railroad, ex- 
cept one six miles long, 
running out from Teheran 
to the old buried city of 
Rei; there are only two 
good roads, and they not 
so very good at that.- On 
| these travel a few motor 
cars; but everywhere else, 
look where you will, you 
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the interest of travel, or any other inter- 
est that his Western contacts had taught 
him, but for all his Western leanings, his 
wife in all essentials he would treat in the 
immemorial Oriental way. And she, un- 
able to read and write and never allowed 
to leave the harem, except heavily veiled 
and under escort —she would have for 
her only interest, him. All day long 
she waited for the moment when that 
shrouded door would swing open under 
his hand; and the time would come when for days and 
weeks together the door would remain closed. 

4\s we talked, women hidden under cream- 
cowred chuddars, sprigged with pink, served us 
with tea and cakes. They kept their covered 
faces averted from the governor, but they took 
me in avidly. I would serve as harem talk for 
the next year. I asked the little bride what she 
thought I should see, above all things else, in 
Persia. ‘Tell the Khanum,” she said, ‘that the 
most beautiful thing is a Persian wedding.” 

As she spoke, her flowerlike face grew so ten- 
der, so sweet, that I vowed then and there that 
I must see a Persian wedding. This did not come 
about, however, till I reached Teheran. In the 
interim I saw many Persian women, some veiled 
and some, the Kurds, unveiled. Of all I saw, I 
admired them most. They share more or less 
the spirit of their men, who are the franc-tireurs 
of Persia, little, stocky people, excellent fighters, 
who go in for agriculture or shepherding or brig- 
andage or what they please, but who make their 
own laws of conduct. I shall never forget one, 
Fakhrol-taj, tall and slim, with all the free grace 
of a reed in the wind. She said she was a shep- 
herd’s wife, with two little boys, and a mother- 
in-law whom she did not like. 

“But I cook for her,” said Fakhrol-taj, ‘‘and I am very 
kind to her, for she is old and, if it be the will of God, she 
will die soon and I will be rid of her.” 

When the question was asked her if she would be good to 
her husband's second wife, if he had one, she smiled radiantly. 

“‘T would poison her,” she said gently, “‘and my husband 
knows it. My husband says thatenm2n who marries two 
wives is twice a fool.” 

Journeying forward to that wedding in Teheran, I saw 
the Persian women against beautiful backgrounds, standing 
beside their little, flat-roofed houses, as my car crawled down 


THERE WAS A MAN 

WITH A TRAY OF 

CAKES BALANCED 

ON HIS DONKEY’S 

BACK, AND IN THE 

MIDST OF THE TRAY A LIGHTED LAMP 
TO SHOW THAT HIS PRICE WAS LOW 


see only tracks on which 
travel four-footed carriers, 
camels or mules, horses or 
donkeys. 

And these slow-moving 
animals are emblematic of 
the pace of all Persia. 
Stand anywhere you please 
in Persia and lift your eyes 
to the horizon and you will 
see a caravan. At a dis- 
tance, a caravan seems to 
drift like a cloud and to be of the color of the earth or of 
shadows. Close to, a caravan seems to pace and delights the 
eyes with lovely colors and textures and the ear with sound. 
For every animal wears a myriad bells, from the deep-throated 
bell of the camel to a merry twinkle that makes no more sound 
than a baby’s rattle and that is fastened on the neck of the 
smallest donkey. Mingled, the bells make a sweet, monoto- 
nous jangle. Saddle cloths and saddle bags are beautifully 
woven and patterned and dyed. Beads and ribands deck 
the head-pieces of the animals, while the riding camels wear 
tall red-and-blue pompons fastened on the saddle. That is 
Persia, beauty and sordidness mingled—and lagging. 





What Masstonaries Have Done 


Lf WAS through my missionary friend, Mrs. Arthur Boyce, 
that I received my invitation to the Persian wedding. 
There is an American girls’ school in Teheran, where teach 
Mrs. Boyce and Mrs. Jordan, wife of the president of the 
American college, and various other women who are doing 
far more than the world knows to improve the lot of the 
Persians. Through the college and the boys’ and the girls’ 
schools in Teheran and through the schools in Kermanshah 
and Hamadan, our missionaries present Western ideas to the 
Moslems. It is not too much to say that they are the chief 
agencies of progress. I saw their self-sacrificing lives, but 
what they have done for their pupils I scarcely realized till 
I attended the’ Persian wedding—nor did I realize how much 
remains to be done. 

One morning, as I sat in a room not far from Bejiat Abd, 
the Street Built on Happiness, Mrs. Boyce presented me with 
a card on whjch was engraved some Persian writing in gold, 
with a wonderful capital letter and an oval seal in blue, 

“‘Malak-taj,” said Mrs. Boyce, ‘‘ which means the ‘Queen 
of the Crown,’ invites you to the wedding of her daughter 


(Continued on Page 53) 
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For a New ©ycle 


EVEN is a mystic numeral. It contains the Biblical revelation 
S of the mystery of creation. There are the seven ages of man; 
the seven wonders of the world—how few can name them! 
There is supposed to be great merit in being the seventh son of a 
seventh son. Threescore and ten fixed itself in the minds of genera- 
tions as the allotted span of life, though Bernard Shaw and the life- 
extension propagandists bid us concentrate on the age of Methuselah 
and add a century or so to the common age of mankind. There have 
been no end of seven-year wars, seven-year droughts, seven-year 
blights, and so on. Which brings us to the New Year, in which we 
may, if we so will it, put behind us a seven-year cycle that began with 
the World War and that has seen more disaster inflicted upon the 
races of men than any similar period in revealed history. 

Let’s get ready, then, for a new cycle, a less exciting but a vastly 
happier and more progressive one. Not that it need compress itself 
into a span of seven years, nor yet seven times seven. Why not take 
off the limit? We might as well plan for an era as not. 

But let’s not resolve. Resolutions are banal. Particularly New 
Year’s resolutions. Banal and boomerang. 

Let’s do! 

And let’s begin at home with the Little Things. 

That’s where the Big Urge comes from—the doing of the Little 
Things at home. 

We hear the Big Noise from the market place, from the highways 
and public squares, from the exchanges, from convention halls and 
assemblies; there is a never-ceasing blare from Congress, from the 
state legislatures, from aldermanic and council chambers. The brass 
lungs of orators assail us and we are deluded by the printed rhapsodies 
of press agents and propagandists. But it is mostly Noise. 

It is not the Big Urge, for thenoisiest of them all are fake prophets. 

It is we, the Unimportant People, by the tens of millions, who 
control and manipulate the Big Urge—and that leaves politics alto- 
gether out of the reckoning. 

The Big Urge controls the spiritual as well as the practical affairs 
of all of us, and it is the spiritual side that is desperately in need of 
attention just now—the spiritual side in which Bigness and Billions 
are not involved. 

It is not at all necessary to conduct revivals and mass meetings 
to attain this end. There is too much of the emotional brainstorm 
about such waves of reform and readjustment. 


OR our new cycle we want revivals that are home jobs. Home 

betterment is the only permanent background for reform. A com- 
munity can be no better than the aggregate of its homes. It is not 
a job for great leadership to draw us out, but for little leadership to 
push on in every last little way that will accomplish even the smallest 
good. So let’s settle down to calmness and reason, gentleness and 
reverence, and see if we can’t do something really worth while with 
the great force we each and all of us control in our little lives. 

Suppose going home to-day ten million of us think of just one 
little thing we could buy or create for the home to brighten a corner. 
If you’re broke take home a smile and hold it overnight. 

Do a chore cheerfully. 

Feel inside of you for a song. Even if you cannot sing you can 
wear the singing look. 

Here’s a wonderful little sermon by Abraham Lincoln that is 
worth soaking into the heart and soul: 

I do the very best I know how; the very best I can; and I mean to 
keep doing so until the end. If the end brings me out all right, what 
ts said against me won't amount to anything. If the end brings me out 
wrong, ten angels swearing I was right would make no difference. 
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It is well to grieve and be sorrowful when the occasion justifies. 
But too much of the grief in the world is personal and selfish. There 
are those who cherish and coddle their grief, who nurse it into an 
emotion for self-glorification; who advertise it and parade it to win 
sympathy. 

It is the same with some of the standardized virtues. In the 
hard times we are going to put behind us, ¢Arzft has been glorified by 
the miserly who could afford to spend. There is a huge gulf between 
those who save to have, or rather to hog, and those who save for 
self-protection and to give. : 

During the jazz-mad period after the armistice the profiteers in 
joy made a killing; but when the economic brakes began to lock and 
the whirlwind buyers lost their nerve the profiteers in gloom took 
hold, and they have been reaping a harvest on the exchanges and in 
every little nook and corner where there was a gullible victim to be 
frightened and made hash of. 


HE fact of the matter is, a panic bogy crept into almost every 
home. In millions of homes he has been real and sinister. But in 
more millions of homes he has been pure dream stuff. 

Now the job is to get him out and keep him out. 

He won’t stick round where there are courage and good nature. 

You don’t have to be a grinning ass. 

You don’t have to be joyful at someone else’s expense. That’s 
going back to the Java ape man. Watch any monkey’s cage at the 
zoo and see if it isn’t. 

The Big Urge that is needed for our new cycle is a better frame of 
mind inside and out. If you can’t cheer things up at home a bit 
nobody’s going to cheer up. 

We've been watching one another’s grouches and imitating the 
worst cases. We blamed everybody else for being tightwads when 
we were It. Result, multitudes out of work and every charitable and 
generous impulse stifled. 

Christmas touched the better side of us a little and brought 
some upturn. 

The Great Chore is to hold over some of that Christmas spirit. 

Let’s keep on loosening up some more, every last one of us who 
can afford it. 

It’s splendid to be Santa Claus to those we love, but too many of 
us plug it all into one day and follow the gospel of Scrooge for the 
rest of the year. 

All home stocks are pretty low if you can believe the economists. 
The lower we keep them just now the longer it will take to get back 
to prosperous times. 

Give a little more to charity where you know it’s needed. Give 
someone a job if you can any way afford it. Give anyone who 
deserves it a raise, even though it has to be a small one. 

Look into the needs of your church and see where you can help. 
Ninety per cent of our pastors are miserably underpaid. Help build 
up your congregation. It’ll never be any bigger or better than you 
as an individual help to make it. 

If you don’t believe in religion or the church it is your loss, and 


‘ the older you grow the greater the loss. You'll freeze up inside. 


Science brings no balm to the unbeliever any more. Darwinism has 
blown up. Most higher criticism of the Bible is empty sophistry. 

Faith, Hope and Charity were the three superlative symbols of 
grace before the coming of Christ, before Abraham walked with God, 
before the Sumerians built their long-vanished civilization. You can 
possess them through the most trifling effort—possess them for 
yourself and for all who are near and dear to you. 

Only in such a way can we have a new cycle, such as all the 
world is groping for. 

Let’s go to it—every last little one of us. Then it’s done! 
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You (san (Change the World 


eA Challenge to Intelligent Women Who are Wasting Their Leisure 


HE Creator in His wisdom has endowed 
us all with the same amount of time 
between sunrise and sunset for every 
day of the year, but we in our freedom have put 
this ‘‘stuff life is made of” to widely differ- 
ent uses. Necessity drives some of us to unre- 
mitting toil from tender childhood to advanced 
old age, while others lift not so much as a finger 
even to provide their own necessities. Between 
these two extremes lie all conceivable gradations, 
and yet the world as a whole may be roughly 
divided into two rather definite groups: Those 
who have too little time for all they would like 
to accomplish, and those whose opportunity for 
work considerably exceeds their desire for 
achievement. To the one, leisure is a luxury to 
be enjoyed but rarely and in small increments, 
if at all; to the other, time often hangs heavy 
on the hands, and ingenuity is exhausted in 
finding ways of spending it that existence may 
not prove burdensome from sheer monotony. 
Some philosopher and moralist will one day 
write a book upon what to do with spare time 
and upon the responsibility that attaches to 
whatever leisure we may extract from busy 
lives. But more especially will he dwell at 
length upon the obligations resting on those 
supposedly fortunate people whom birth or ac- 
cident or design has freed from the “grinding 
toil’’ and the ‘‘drab existence” which are 
assumed by many to characterize the lives of 
those who labor daily for their daily bread. And 
one chapter of this book, when it is written, will 
doubtless be devoted with special emphasis to 
those perfectly respectable but useless folk who, 
while doing little or nothing, smugly congratu- 
late themselves and each other that they are 
not like other people, but constitute, in their 
own way at least, an exclusive set. Let us 
consider somewhat soberly what women in 
general are doing with that overplus of time 
that is commonly called leisure. 


Busy People 


OR the sake of contrast it may be remarked 

that there are some thousands, yes, mil- 
lions, of the mothers and daughters of men who 
have not so much as a moiety of that commod- 
ity which is called spare time. They are busy 
morning, noon and night in doing the necessary 
work of the world, and if they get any of the 
so-called better things of life they must literally 
snatch as best they can such crumbs and left- 
overs as chance or a kindly Providence may 
have thrown their way. 

These are they who, if they read at all, will 
do it while they patch and darn. These are they 
who dream dreams that are never realized, but 
who are actuated always by ideals unattainable 
to them, and perhaps to anybody, but none 
the less inspiring. These are they who must 
plan days ahead to secure a few hours that may 
be devoted to something not essential to bare 
existence. These are they who, if they have 
leisure, must do double work to get it, and yet 
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it is here in this class that are found most of the 
women who perform the bulk of the unselfish 
service of the world. This is why it is that noth- 
ing that may be said later can be considered as 
an indictment against womankind. 

Just as there are women by the thousands, 
unmarried or widowed, who must needs earn 
their daily necessities but who accomplish the 
task by the profession of doing good in nursing 
or charity, so there are other thousands, rich 
perhaps beyond the dreams of avarice, whose 
homes are well ordered and whose every whim 
could be gratified almost without the asking, 
yet who devote themselves unstintingly, often 
sacrificially, to the doing for others what those 
others cannot do for themselves. They patch 
up the raveled places in society, encourage the 
disheartened, stimulate the halting, relieve 
distress and often defray all expenses incident to 
their own activities. These are they who do not 
let the right hand know what the left hand 
doeth, but when the end comes the widow and 
the orphan and the broken will flock to the 
funeral or perhaps hide themselves in grief for a 
good woman that is gone. 


When Leisure Kills 


HEY may not have even known that she was- - 


wealthy, for she has told them little of her- 
self, and she may have been only moderately 
well-to-do, dividing what she had, but she had 
been an angel of mercy to them. Wherefore 
they mourn not by dropping the respectable 
silent tear, but by weeping their hearts out for 
one that will come no more to their relief. 
These have made a profession of their leisure. 

With all this as a background, how sharp is 
the contrast that may be drawn as attention 
is turned to other thousands who, in one way 
or another, have been freed from the necessity 
of daily toil, and yet who accept nothing of the 
burdens of others or of society in general, but 
who lead an existence wholly parasitic and al- 
together selfish. Without wasting words over 
the so-called idle rich or the butterflies of fash- 
ion, we may as well pass to more promising 
pastures, where there is some hope at least of 
arousing to some sense of responsibility a small 
army of women who are literally spoiling for 
something to do that is really of consequence 
in the world. 

There is hope here for thousands if only they 
can be arr ised from the lethargy, I had almost 
said coma, that has settled down upon a very 
large fraction of that portion of humanity 
which, for one reason or another, is not com- 
pelled to labor for its necessary maintenance. 
There is hope here for the world as well, for 
matters are standing still just now, mainly 
because other thousands, hitherto productive, 
are attempting to edge into the already over- 
crowded class of respectable worthlessness. 

Are they maiden ladies living upon the 
slender income of small inherited properties and 
maintaining a kind of threadbare respectability 
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by carefuliy refraining from doing anything that 
could by any stretch of the imagination be 
considered either necessary or useful? Are they 
widows or divorcees or wealthy heiresses sup- 
porting themselves in comfort, possibly in lux- 
ury, by clipping coupons that represent the 
earnings of others? Are they wives of prosperous 
business men, possibly of clerks or teachers, 
with small families or none at all, perchance 
of high-class laborers, of anybody, indeed, with 
ability to meet the family demands without 
laying responsibility upon the wife? It matters 
not who they are or whence comes their support 
or whether it be generous or meager; if they 
belong to that class which views the world from 
the standpoint of self alone and recognizes 
necessity as the only spur to action, these are 
they who need to be brought to a realizing 
sense of what it means to consume without also 
adding to the store of the world’s welfare. 

Many of them belong to clubs, but they 
spend the time not in self-advancement or in 
finding ways for public betterment, but in whist 
and euchre, and even these soon pall unless a 
little “‘forfeit”’ is put up to add zest to the 
exertion of handling a few pieces of cardboard 
dexterously. And so develops a kind of finesse 
in doing nothing, and so it is elevated into an 
occupation, furnishing a respectable basis for 
that form of absorbing conversation known as 
small talk, which rises to the climax in wonder- 
ing what is to become of the ‘‘dreadful young 
people”’ of the present day. Wondering, but 
doing nothing about it except to wonder and 
wonder and wonder, in smug satisfaction that 
“it was not so in our day,’’ when these dreadful 
young people are no worse and no better than 
young people have always been, simply exhibit- 
ing folly in new ways; that is all. 


The New Woman 


HE demoralizing influence of the unem- 
i ployed has even entered that great and 
vitalizing institution known as the Woman’s 
Club. Organized and conducted not only for 
self-improvement but for progress in matters 
both social and civic, these clubs have been, are 
being and will be a power in civilization. But 
even here is felt the deadening influence of those 
passive souls who seek always some new thing 
and without bestirring themselves to create it. 
Where this influence has long exerted itself we 
find that the arduous labor of preparing papers 
by individual members or of finding solutions for 
local problems is given over permanently to the 
easier system of hired or invited ‘‘entertainers,”’ 
threatening in this way the very existence of 
these powerful and beneficent organizations. 
Women have struggled for and have ob- 
tained full equality with men, whatever that 
may mean. What are they going to do with 
their new-found powers, rights and duties? 
We know that the great mass of womankind 


(Continued on Page 129) 
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NE out of every four 
~ <gAj children in this country 
ee) is undernourished. Who 
e is responsible for the 
condition, and what can 
f| be done about it? This 
¥] is a question that is of 
Z. the most vital impor- 
tance to every father and mother in the 
country. It isnot thecry of analarmist; 
it is a straight:statement of facts that 
have been known to public-health 
officials for several years. It is time that 
the fathers and mothers of this land 
realized that the ultimate responsibility 
for the health of their children is in 
their hands. 

The average parent does not under- 
stand the difference between starvation 
and undernourishment. People wholive 
in rural districts or in small towns have 
felt that there, at least, the children 
were being brought up under normal 
surroundings, with all the advantages 
of a wholesome life; yet in the United 
States to-day undernourishment in children is more prevalent 
among those who live in rural communities than it is among 
children who live in cities. Again, undernourishment is as 
prevalent among the children of the well-to-do as it is among 
the children of the r; in fact, we have found in many in- 
stances that the rich are the greater sufferers in this regard. 

Undernourishment means that the child’s body is not 
properly developed. The easiest way to determine whether 
or not the child is undernourished is to find out what its 

‘weight is and then compare the weight with its height. 
The Bureau of Education of the Department of the Interior 
at Washington, D. C., will supply to any school in this 
country tables showing standard weights and heights of 
boys and girls at different ages. They will also furnish charts 
that can be placed on the walls of classrooms. Each of these 
charts has a place for the name of the child and a column for 
each month of the school year so that the child’s weight may 
be regularly entered in the appropriate column. The height 
of the child is usually measured once each term, while the 
weight should be taken each month. 

If the child is more than one-tenth below the proper weight 
for his height, as given in these tables, it is probable that he 
is undernourished. The next step is to see that a further and 
careful examination is made by a competent physician to 
find out whether his lack of development is caused by an 
undernourished condition or whether it is a racial or family 
characteristic. Generally speaking, however, it has been 
found that children of all nationalities maintain a general 
standard of weight in proportion to height, and certainly any 
child who is one-tenth below this standard gives every 
indication of being undernourished. 


How to ‘Recognize Undernourishment 


HE rate at which a child gains weight is another way to 

determine proper development. Up to fourteen years of 
age, boys and girls gain in-weight in the same proportion. 
From five to eight years the monthly gain will be about six 
ounces; from eight to twelve years, eight ounces; from 
twelve to fourteen years, twelve ounces each month. After 
that time, boys gain more rapidly than girls. From fourteen 
to sixteen years of age, boys will gain about one pound a 
month, while girls will gain not more than half a pound inthe 
same period. Children usually gain more rapidly during the 
fall and spring, and less rapidly in the cold weather of mid- 
winter or the warm weather of summer; but of one thing we 
must be sure, that there is no loss of weight. That is always 
a danger signal. 

Other signs even more important may be readily observed 
by any teacher, father or mother. Occasionally we find that 
children will look entirely well in the face and yet their 
bodies show signs of malnutrition; so that it is better, when- 
ever possible, to have the child stripped to the waist before 
making any sort of inspection. This can, of course, always be 
‘done at home. Sometimes it is more difficult in the heal 
therefore the father and mother may be the ones who can 
most readily recognize the signs of undernourishment. 

The big outstanding symptom of undernourishment is 
fatigue. Uedernsumanad children are usually pale, with dark 
circles under the eyes. The expression is almost always dull 
and listless, the features droop and the face wears an ex- 
pression of fatigue which, once seen, can never be forgotten. 

The way in which the undernourished child 
stands is characteristic. It is always a slouchy 
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The Ondernourished (shild 


By S. JOSEPHINE BAKER, M.D. 


Director, Bureau of Child Hygiene, Department of Health, New York City 


The behavior of the child usually bears out the physical 
symptoms. There are, however, two distinct types of under- 
nourished children: One is always listless, dull and unable to 
make any effort. This is the child who does not want to play, 
who is unable to study,who is too tired to do anything except 
make the effort for bare existence. The other type of child is 
apt to be nervous and highstrung, restlessly overactive at 
times, emotional, crying easily and becoming very irritable 
for little cause. Both these types of children are apt to sleep 
poorly and to have erratic and unstable appetites. The 
undernourished child of any type always finds it difficult to 
concentrate its mind and to have its attention held by any 
one thing for any length of time. It varies in its moods and 
is almost always considered stupid and dull. Such a child is 
the victim of frequent colds and always gets every type of 
contagious disease that may make its appearance in the 
neighborhood. Such a child is suffering from a severe typc 
of undernourishment. Sometimes a child will show only one 
or two of the symptoms. 


Rich and Poor Alike to Blame 


ROBABLY nine people out of ten will say that the reason 

a child is underweight is because it is not getting enough 
to eat. It is perfectly true that a child who is regularly 
underfed will probably be undernourished, but it is also true 
that undernourishment is the result of many othev condi- 
tions, nearly all of which may be traced back to bad habits 
of living or to the wrong kind of surroundings. Poverty 
alone cannot be given as a cause of undernourishment be- 
cause, as we have already seen, the condition is just as 
prevalent among the rich as it is among the poor. Actual 
starvation of children is extremely rare in this country. The 


trouble seems to be that we do not fully understand that, as’ 


far as the child is concerned, the results are the same whether 
food is lacking in amount or whether it is entirely unsuited 
for the child’s proper nourishment. 

We may have enough food, but it may be entirely of the 
wrong kind. 

But there are many other causes of undernourishment 
besides even the wrong type of feeding. Probably first in 
importance comes lack of food; next, the wrong kind of food; 
irregular feeding, which means meals at all hours; and too 
rapid eating, with insufficient chewing and consequent bolt- 
ing of food. 

These are all prominent causes, yet it is not too much to 
say that none of them is as great a cause of malnutrition 
as the way in which the child’s daily life is carried out. Here 
we can indict many parents for both ignorance and neglect, 
and it does not make any difference whether they are able 
to ~ their children the right environment or not. 

he rich mother is equaily to blame with the mother 
who has to get along with limited resources. Healthful en- 
vironment for a child can be bought, and sometimes it is 
difficult to create it without some money at least; but, 
generally speaking—and we have proved this over and over 
again in the most crowded and congested districts of New 
ork City—a child can have just as normal and favorable 
an environment in a congested tenement house as it canina 
luxurious home, provided the father and mother are inter- 
ested enough in the child’s welfare to devote some time and 
attention to seeing that its daily life is properly adjusted. 
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One of the great causes of under- 
nourishment is lack of proper rest. This 
may be the result of too late bedtime, 
too much stimulation and emotional 
excitement and not enough rest time 
during the day. 

Lack of proper ventilation in both 
school and home, overcrowded class- 
rooms and too much indoor life are all 
things that must be looked for and 
adjusted, if we are to give our children 
a fair chance for health. Other common 
causes of undernourishment are the 
presence of physical defects, such as 
adenoids, enlarged or diseased tonsils, 
defective vision or decayed teeth. The 
undernourished child is particularly apt 
to contract contagious diseases. Some- 
times children who have hada prolonged 
illness are undernourished as a result. 
It is therefore occasionally difficult to 
tell whether the disease has caused the 
undernourishment or the undernourish- 
ment has caused the disease. In such 
cases we have what is known as a 
“‘vicious circle,” which means that the round of ill-health 
must be broken into somewhere and strenuous measures 
taken to place the child in proper physical condition. 

It is interesting and significant to know that, generally 
speaking and taking the countries as a whole, there is far 
less undernourishment among the children of France, Bel- 
gium and England to-day than there was before the war, 
while in the United States the proportion of undernourished 
children has constantly increased since prewar days, so that 
now we have twice as many in some places and three times 
as many in others as we had five or six years ago. 

The reason for this is that the child in Europe has had its 
problem studied and has received proper attention. Europe 
cannot afford to waste its child life, consequently it is paying 
the utmost attention to child-welfare work and seeing that 
every child is reared under as wholesome and healthful con- 
ditions as possible. In this country we have been extremely 
neglectful of child life, and it is not too much to say that our 
children have not had a square deal. It is not too late, how- 
ever, to put our children physically on an equal basis with 
the children of other countries. Bringing our children back 
to normal condition and preventing undernourishment in the 
future is a matter which vitally concerns the entire com- 
munity. Parent-teacher’s associations and boards of educa- 
tion have a grave responsibility in this regard. The school 
is the place where asdornantahiannt may be most quickly 
detected. 

There should be scales in every school in America and 
every child should have its height measured at the beginning 
of each term and its weight taken at least once a month. 
In the schools, the charts I have mentioned should be placed 
on the wall of each classroom and the weight of each child 
recorded at regular intervals. In some schools we have 
found it possible to let each child have a weight card of its 
own, upon which the height and weight are recorded each 
month. This card is taken home to the parents at regular 
intervals and they are required to sign it, so that the teacher, 
school doctor or nurse may be sure the family has had its 
attention called to the child’s physical progress. 


The Listless Child Usually a Sick (Child 


6 hws height and weight chart on the classroom wall must 
be regularly inspected by the teacher, if it is to be of any 
value. When she finds that any child’s weight is below the 
normal standard for its height and age, or if she finds that a 
child is losing weight or its weight is stationary for a period 
of two months, she should see that the child is referred to the 
school doctor or nurse or, if there is no health supervision of 
this type in the school, it is the teacher’s duty to see that 
the matter is referred to the family and that they are noti- 
fied of the necessity of taking the child to a physician for a 
thorough physical examination. 

In addition to noting the child’s height and weight, the 
teacher should note his behavior. An undernourished child is 
physically too sick to study, and failure in examinations or 
lack of proper progress in school work may often be due 
solely to this fact. 

The listless child, the dull, apathetic or stupid child is 
usually a sick child. They may be able to come to school, 
but that is all the effort they are able to make. Nearly all 
sickness in children is preventable, and one of the simplest 
ways in which to prevent it is to see that the 
child is kept in proper physical condition. 





position, with nearly all the weight thrown on 
one foot. The shoulders droop forward so 
that the child is hollow-chested and round- 


HOURS OF STUDY, PLAY AND SLEEP 


Malnutrition is the greatest predisposing cause 
of disease, and the undernourished child not 
only becomes sick more readily, but is always 





shouldered. The shoulder blades in the back 


more seriously ill than the child who has ha 
a fair chance for health. . 








SCHOOL MEALS HOURS 
stand out at more or less acute angles to the — Hours | “OME STUDY | anp pray | oF SLEEP | BEDTIME 
body. There is an absence of fat between the 
ribs. The muscles of the body, legs and arms H - mi . : a ; : He 
are soft and flabby. ut 10 to 12 . 5 1 Hour 8 10 9:00 
The whole picture, actually pathetic, is that 12to14._ 5 2 Hours 8 9 9:30 
of a child who is chronically tired. a . 

















School lunches are needed even more in our 
rural schools than they are in the cities. Par- 
ents’ associations should interest themselves 
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Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 
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each i with its fifteen different vegetables and its seventeen Nicissisiniliie ii 
—_ ! ° ° e ° ° | 
aa P| other ingredients — thirty-two in all —is almost a meal the ideal luncheon , 
in itself, delightful in its varied flavors and offering a ip ee cog tna : 
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Lhe. Jaxx Path of Degradation 


The Prodigal American Husband is (oming Back Repentant—The Silliness of Psychoanalysis 


#| exclusively?’ asks a reader. ‘‘ Judging from 
your articles on this subject, there are no 
yAgi| other social evils of consequence. All that 
4%] we must do to be saved is to stop jazzing. 
But. how about drinking despite the law, 
41 gambling in our best circles, immodest dress, 

loose talk, profanity even by young folks, a 
new disregard of marriage vows, a general license and an 
accepted Toctehe of do as you please? In short, why attack 
a mere symptom or local outbreak instead of getting after 
the disease itself? You should concentrate on the disease of 
materialism, the lost sense of duty, the lack of spiritual or 
even intellectual aims. While criticising the young sinners, 
you should indict American fathers and mothers for their 
criminal negligence in regard to the bringing up of their 
children. After all, the parents are chiefly responsible, both 
in the example they set and in the excess of liberty they 
permit. oe ee 

This reader presents a broad viewpoint very ably, and the 
writer is not inclined to controvert it. Simply, it may be 
pointed out that jazz is the most widespread and openly 
flagrant form of the social disease and therefore deserves 
the most emphasis. It is hard to get people interested in 
such terms as hygiene and duty. . But they do take notice of 
typhoid fever and the shocking results shown to accrue from 
the ultra dance. 

It would be well to have medical and social treatment en- 
tirely preventive, yet as things are we wait for an outbreak 
of a physical or social malady before we are ready to be 
doctored. Nobody will believe that there is anything 
wrong in the early stages of an illness. When we are thor- 
oughly infected we are willing to call in the doctor. We are 
cured in due time and yet often retain a permanent dis- 
ability through life beeause of delayed treatment. 

It is a tragic thought that although the dance mania of 
this period may be shortly purified, reformed and passed into 
the limbo of forgotten things, its ill consequences must 
abide with us into an indefinite future. 


W hat of the Next Generation? 


HE American people, or a great part of them, will never 

be the same as they were before they learned the disgrace- 
ful art of shimmy and toddle. It is likely that the birth rate 
will be affected.. The next generation will show certain 
physical consequences. There will be more weaklings and 
fewer stalwarts. The crop of human weeds will increase. 
Instead of real men and women, we may reasonably expect 
an augmented stock of lounge lizards and second-quality 
‘‘vamps.”’ 

If these things are not so, Emerson was wrong in his 
philosophy and the biologists do not understand the laws 
of inheritance. Of course there are sceptics and scoffers 
who point abroad to an alleged striking example of refuta- 
tion of the race-degeneration theory through sex laxity, 
I do not think they prove anything except that all sorts of 
humans may serve as cannon fodder. The best and most 
efficient fighters in the late war were the cleanest and brawn- 
iest, who came from the open places of Australia, Canada 
and this country. There was not a shimmy shaker among 
these two-fisted men. 

“Your campaign against the jazz is like Don Quixote’s 
against the windmills,’ ~says an Eastern reader. ‘‘ You 
ignore the economic causes. There was a war which upset 
the world and all its social relations. We are yet in a mael- 
strom of unrest. Morals are up in the air and will remain so 
until our economics settle back to an old or advance forward 
to a new equilibrium. Meanwhile words are wasted in 
criticizing social manners and conduct.” 

This reader’s amendment is accepted with a few reserva- 
tions. Most everybody admits there.are economic causes for 
the social unsettlement and knows that the foundation must 
be ne to obtain a stable superstructure. But when we 
see the economic foundation in process of readjustment, as 

_is now quite apparent, we are justified in giving a little 
thought to the needful remodeling of the house plans. 
If only a few of us know enough to set our houses in order 
against the prevailing trend, there is so much gained. 





By JOHN R. McManHon 


America is not alone in postwar social laxity. England 
is sadly debilitated in her ideals, if we are to accept the 
picture shown in The Glass of Fashion by a keen ob- 
server, who is anonymous. 

Enough has been said in previous articles on the subject of 
the jazz dance to condemn it in the eyes of the thoughtful. 
Yet there are some classes of persons who remain to be 
convinced. 

Our apostles of license can stand for anything, but they 
must rub their eyes when they read that Soviet Russia is 
shocked by an outbreak of child immorality, deemed most 
injurious to the cause of Bolshevik freedom and success; 
wherefore steps are being taken to abate this evil. If immo- 
rality is hurtful to Soviet Russia it must be harmful to 
America. 

The jazz is lewd to the physiological limit. In many cases 
it leads to worse things, and in others it cannot lead to worse 
things—being a sufficiently evil end in itself. Take alcohol: 
Some get drunk, and others add murder to drunkenness. 
Those who only jazz, but thoroughly and habitually, are sex 
topers. 

It is a path of degradation. 

For the woman it may mean an impairment or defeat of 
motherhood. For the young man of marrying age it may spell 
a postponement into the indefinite future of the undertaking 
of marital responsibilities. 

The increasing tendency of the age among the middle 
class is to marry late or never. When bachelor men and 
girlscan haveso much fun—speaking euphemistically—out of 
the ultra dance, why should they sacrifice careers and burden 
themselves with family cares? Fewer marriages and a de- 
crease in the birth rate are bound to follow. And these are 
people of the better sort, so called. They are plotting their 
own extinction and supersession by a rude proletariat that 
believes in marriage and children. 

A social scout reports that petting parties and necking 
parties have now been added to the rites of the jazz. It ap- 
pears that necking is a development or evolution of cheek-to- 
cheek dancing and may be traced still farther back zoGdlogically 
to the courtship methods of ostriches. Such familiarities 
among persons of opposite sex are at best vulgar and in 
poor taste, while their utmost consequences need not be indi- 
cated. What benighted parents or guardians can permit such 
parties to be held? 

What becomes of self-respect and respect for others of op- 
posite sex? The fact of public and promiscuous familiarity is 
an immoral element in itself. 

The old-time private courtship had its imprudences, but 
it was not brazen in its public exhibitionism and did not 
tend to incite wholesale emulation. If caresses continue to 
be cheapened they will have less value than a Polish mark, 
and young people will find their last week’s love letters to 
be of no more worth than so much waste paper. 


cA Mind Muffler is Needed 


I DISCUSSED the nature and effect of the ultra modern 
dance wjth a number of medical specialists in New York 
City. They agreed generally in the conclusion of harmful 
effects, especially in the case of young people. On the ques- 
tion of treatment for social aberrations, Professor Graham 
Lusk, who heads the department of physiology in Cornell 
University Medical College, said that nothing could be 
better than a dose of Christian principles. 

“Do you know psychoanalysis?” asked a physician, 
whom I shall call Doctor X, who is head of the “ booby ward”’ 
in a well-known metropolitan hospital. ‘This tells us that 

ople have certain impulses which are bound to be gratified, 
if not in one way, then in another. You know that all danc- 
ing has a sex basis. We may expect normal physiological 
consequences. Why repress? It can’t be done anyhow. I am 
the director of an institution where two hundred girls are 
confined. There are a thousand just as bad walking on Broad- 
way at night. Of course society must have some regulations 
and try to enforce some public standards of conduct.” 





What right has a layman to criticize psychoanalysis? Well, 
he can take the facts as claimed and, by applying logic, may 
draw a conclusion different from that drawn by the votaries 
of the cult. And the best medical opinion now considers that 
psychoanalysis has been much overrated. It has a place in 
mental pathology, but is of little use and really harmful 
to the average run of humanity. 

There was once a fad to remove the vermiform appendix, 
and this has been followed by the rage to have a person’s 
complex cut out. Everybody has a complex in the subcellar 
of his or her mind. It can be cut out for fifty dollars and up. 
It may be compared in some respects to opening the muffler 
of an automobile engine. 

There is a noisy discharge of gas, smoke and carbon débris, 
which relieves the engine but is such a nuisance. to the com- 
munity that the practice is unlawful upon public highways. 
A muffler for minds and engines seems to be a civilized 
necessity. 

There are a few expert medical analyzers, and more quacks 
and amateurs in the game. Greenwich Villagers are strong 
for the pastime of mutual analysis. It becomes indecency 
cloaked in scientific phrases. According to the cult, this is a 
topsy-turvy world in which virtue and humane feelings indi- 
cate opposite traits. A person who speaks for decency must 
have base desires, and presumably all scoundrels are saints 
at heart. 

Freud says that ninety per cent of our buried thoughts 
and our dreams are of sex. Little children two years old 
are tainted or afflicted with amativeness. A youngster who 
pulls off the leg of a fly and his sister who reproves him for 
cruelty equally demonstrate sex motivation. All adults 
are loaded to the gunwales with repressed sex desires. A 
bunch of these may fester in the mind, creating a complex 
and thus offering a job to the psychoanalyst. 


Not for the Normal and Intelligent 


‘fa patient with a complex is put through a word associa- 
tion test, being asked to respond with the first word that 
comes into mind after hearing such key words as cat, clock, 
stocking, piano, and what not. Also, the analyst plays 
Daniel to the dreams of the patient. Everything dreamed is 
symbolic and is bound to have a sex interpretation. A brick 
wall probably stands for an engagement, a cookstove for a 
certain marriage, a ladder is a honeymoon and a desert scene 
is a divorce. You see, people sometimes get engaged over 
brick garden walls, cookstoves are useful in housekeeping, 
ladders are employed in elopements, and Nevada is popular 
for classy separations. All very ingenious and may be true. 
In theory, when the rankling hidden desires are dragged by 
the analyst into the conscious strata of the patient’s mind, 
the latter is forthwith relieved or cured, having no further 
mental struggle. 

But this theory of relief and cure by exposing the hidden 
stuff into consciousness does not seem to me entirely logical. 
If the seven deadly sins are grappled and hoisted to the sur- 
face of the mind, will they not simply float there instead of 
remaining in a waterlogged state below? Why not keep them 
in the depths where they belong? What satisfaction to recog- 
nize desires whose fulfillment is usually impossible? It can- 
not help me to learn that my secret ambition is to surpass 
Mr. Rockefeller in wealth or to break the matrimonial 
record of the late Brigham Young. After all, the dream mind 
is only a naughty and silly youngster, who is best kept in his 
proper playground and off the public streets. Give him a lot 
of attention and you have a spoiled child who may graduate 
into an utter nuisance or a jailbird. 

The worst feature of the Freudian theory is the denial of 
free will. Add that to the ninety per cent of sex desire, and 
you have a doctrine of inevitable and compulsory immoral- 
ity. Our desires are dominant, and we cannot help ourselves. 
Is it true? For weaklings, yes, and for the short-brow races 
who are nearest to the ape, for the tribe of defectives and for 
the pasty-faced denizens of cities who are sodden with pleas- 
ure seeking. It is false for the normal and intelligent, who are 
impelled by duty as well as desire, whose lives are not a chaos 
of impulses but proceed on an ordered plan, whether inspired 
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Do just two things— 
-and your nails will look 


The hands of Mary Nash, celebrated 
for their beauty, are an example of ,pow 
proper treatment enhances natural charm. 
Miss Nash posed for this exquisite photo- 
graphic study of her lovely hands because 
she is an enthusiastic user of Cutex. She 
says: “I don’t see how I ever tolerated hav- 
ing my cuticle cut—Cutex is so easy to use, 
so quick, and makes my nails look so weil. 
I regard Cutex as a real toilet necessity.” 
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professionally manicured 


Att that made manicuring slow and 
difficult in the past has been done 
away with. You don’t have to soak 
your nails—you don’t have to cut the 
cuticle. Just work carefully around the 
nail base with an orange stick dipped in 
Cutex Cuticle Remover; then rinse, and 
the hard, dry edges of dead skin will 
simply wipe away. 

Then you are ready for the polish. If 
you are in a special hurry, Cutex Liquid 
Polish will give you a particularly bril- 
liant shine—instantaneously and with- 
out buffing. But if you are doing a more 
leisurely manicure, you will probably 
wish first to burnish the nails slightly 
with one of the other marvelous Cutex 
Polishes. A light coat of Liquid Polish, 
used as a finishing touch, will make your 
manicure last three times as long. 

You can form no idea of how quick 
and easy Cutex has made manicuring 
until you have given it a trial. This very 
minute, before you forget, sit down and 
send for the new Cutex Introductory Set. 
In the cunning little box of black and 


rose—so smart and taking in itself—you 
will find samples of everything you need 
for manicuring this new way, with a 
book of instructions. 


Follow the directions and give your- 
self a complete Cutex manicure. It will 
seem like a miracle to you. Perhaps you 
may have made the cuticle at the base of 
the nails coarse and ragged by clipping it 
with the cuticle scissors. Cutex Cuticle 
Remover will leave it beautifully smooth 
and even. And you will agree that you 
have never used a nail polish from which 
you get as quick, brilliant and lasting a 
shine as from any one of those provided 
by Cutex. 


Cutex Sets come in three sizes 


To many thousands of people a Cutex 
Set is now an absolute toilet necessity. 
You can buy them in three sizes, at 6oc, 
at $1.50 and at $3.00. Or each prepara- 
tion can be had separately at 35c. At all 
department stores in the United States 
and Canada and at chemist shops in 
England. 


For the quickest, 
easiest manicure 


Then spread the Polish on the 
soft part of the hand and burnish 
by passing the nails of the other 
lightly over it—or, if you want 
a still quicker, brighter lustre, just 
coat each nail lightly with Cutex 
Liquid Polish. 


MAIL THIS COUPON WITH 15 CENTS TODAY 


Northam Warren, 
Dept. 101, 114 West 17th Street, 
New York City. 
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First dip the end of the orange 
stick in Cutex Cuticle Remover, 
work carefully around the nail 
base and then rinse. The hard 
dry edges of dead cuticle will 
simply wipe away. 


Introductory Set—now only 15c 


Contains besides the samples of Cutex Cuticle Re- 
mover, Powder Polish, Cuticle Comfort, emery board 
and.orange stick, a little bottle of the marvelous new 
Liquid Polish that has just been perfected and is now 
exactly what every woman wants for an instantane- 
ous, dazzling polish. Address Northam Warren, 114 
West 17th Street, New York; or, if you live in Can- 
ada, Dept. 101, 200 Mountain Street, Montreal. 
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PARAMOUNT PICTURES 
listed in order of release 
Noy. 1, 1921, to Feb. 1, 1922 
Ask yourtheatre manager when hewill show them 
William S. Hart in 
‘““Three Word Brand”’ 
A Wn. S. Hart Production. 


George Loane Tucker’s 
“Ladies Must Live”’ 
With Betty Compson 
By Alice Duer Miller. 


‘*The Bonnie Brier Bush’’ 
By Ian MacLaren 
A Donald Crisp Production. 


George Melford’s Production 
“The Sheik” 

With Agnes Ayres and 
Rudolph Valentino 
From the novel by 

Edith M. Hull. 











Jack Holt in ‘‘ The Call of the North” 
Adapted from ‘‘Conjuror’s House”’ 
By Stewart Edward White. 





Thomas Meighan in 
“‘A Prince There Was” 
From George M. Cohan’s play and 
the novel ‘‘Enchanted Hearts” 
By Darragh Aldrich. 


Ethel Clayton in 
‘“‘Exit—the Vamp” 
By Clara Beranger. 





Pola Negri in 
“The Last Payment.” 





Wallace Reid, Gloria Swanson 
and Elliott Dexter in 
“Don’t Tell Everything!”’ 
By Lorna Moon. 


William S. Hart in 
““White Oak”’ 
A Wm. S. Hart Production 


Gloria Swanson in 
*“*Under the Lash’’* 
From the novel ‘‘ The Shulamite’”’ 
By Alice and Claude Askew. 


A William DeMille Production 
**Miss Lulu Bett”’ 
With Lois Wilson, Milton Sills, Theo- 
dore Roberts and Helen Ferguson 
From the novel and play by Zona Gale. 











Betty Compson in 
‘The Little Minister” 
By James M. Barrie 
A Peurhyn Stanlaws Production. 


Wallace Reid in 
“Rent Free”’ 
By Izola Forrester and Mann Page. 


Cecil B. DeMille’s Production 
‘*A Fool’s Paradise”’ 
Suggested by Leonard Merrick’s story 
“The Laurels and the Lady.” 


Agnes Ayres in 
‘The Lane That Has No Turning” 
By Sir Gilbert Parker. 


John S. Robertson’s Production 
**Love’s Boomerang”’ 
With Ann Forrest. From the 
novel *‘ Perpetua”’ by 
Dian Clayton Calthrop. 











Betty Compson in 
“The Law and the Woman” 
Adapted from the Clyde Fitch play 
*“‘The Woman in the Case”’ 
A Penrhyn Stanlaws Production. 


A George Fitzmaurice Production 
“Three Live Ghosts,” with 
Anna Q. Nilsson and Norman Kerry. 
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Keeping up with the youngsters 


HE young folks do their parents 
every bit as much good as their 
parents do them. 


Were it not for the children, some of 
you parents would not know even now 
what a tremendous change for the better 
Paramount has brought in motion 
pictures. 


There are thousands of people who 
still don’t know that there is as much 
difference between the motion pictures 
of 1922 and 1917 as there is between 
a limousine and a donkey-cart. 


During that time the plans of the 
greatest entertainment organization on 
earth have had a chance to mature. 


Not merely that Paramount has been 
able to marshal the most prilliant 
stars, the most resourceful directors, 
the cleverest dramatists and a group 
of the most brilliant devisers of new 
screen-technique, but that Paramount 
has arranged a schedule of operation 
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If it’s a Paramount Picture 


which enables any theatre, anywhere, 
to have the newest of these superb 
photoplays almost as fast as they can 
use them. 


Imagine! Today more than 11,200 
theatres are steadily depending on 
Paramount for the greatness of their 
programmes! 


A greatness of which you will see a 
fine example, for instance, in Cecil B. 
DeMille’s ‘‘A Fool’s Paradise,’’ soon 
to be released—a Paramount picture 
so unusual that advance hints about 
it already have millions eager to see it. 


What does Paramount’s achievement 
mean, this pleasing of more than 11,200 
audiences all the time? 


It means that in an industry calling 
for infinite richness and variety in its 
product, high uniformity of quality has 
at last been introduced. 


The youngsters know. They follow 
the Paramount trail. 


it’s the best show in town 
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Lhe (complete Furnishing of the Little Flouse 


Walls and (eilings—The Background of Your Rooms 


=j12 HOME can be beautiful 
without proper backgrounds. 
Backgrounds are primarily 
designed to enhance objects 
placed against them. In_pic- 
See? tha ture galleries you will notice 
; Re Aaa, | that the walls are clad in some 
ae AMES) neutral tone planned to set off 
the pictures to the best advantage; you do 
not view the wall background and remark its 
strangeness or its beauty; rather you admire 
the pictures, as it was intended you should. 
You may admire especially a certain portrait; 
notice the canvas background in the picture. 
Has not the artist painted it of a hue so neu- 
tral and subtle that he has been enabled to 
depict the face and figure radiantly? Imagine, 
if you will, a strident color here, or an insistent 
background of grapes, birds of paradise or 
roses; immediately you can see that the subject of the 
picture would be lost. In the backgrounds of our homes we 
wish to have neutral surfaces against which we and the 
clothes we wear, our furniture, our curtains, our objets ¢’art, 
our pictures and our books look well. 

We wish backgrounds beautiful in the sunlight, reminis- 
cently lovely in aden. capable alike of perfect accents and 
negations, graceful, profound. It is easy enough to deter- 
mine what constitutes the background of any room; we have 
only to look about us—the walls, with doors and windows, 
fireplaces, shelves and cupboards; the ceiling above us, the 
floor beneath. There then are our backgrounds, and remem- 
bering how delightfully far we may go in the matter of bril- 
liant curtains, colorful overstuffs, lamps, books, pillows and 
bowls of flowers, even in the gorgeous hues of painted furni- 
ture, let us determine upon restraint, lovely and pale where 
possible, in our walls and ceilings, restraint duskily neutral 
in our floors. 

A room should be beautiful before there is placed in it a 
single table or chair, a curtain at a window or a rug on the 
floor. It should be luminous with promise, hospitably invit- 
ing and inexhaustible in its suggestion of any number of 
possible schemes. A blue-walled room is limited in its future 
scope; one may at most do only two or three things with it, 
and to the end of the chapter it will remain helplessly blue. 
But a gray or cream walled room has in it the capacity for 
being rose or yellow, blue or green, demure or riotously gay. 

When I first stepped into my own living room, before it 
was mine, I was impressed at once by its versatility and 
charm. Had it never been necessary to cover the floor, to 
curtain the windows, to furnish it, still it would have been a 
delightful room, with its gracious ceiling, its dusky walnut 
floor, its small-paned casement windows, its colonial fire- 
place, its shelves for books. All were proportioned symmet- 
rically. The woodwork was all white, the sanded walls 
watertoned a putty color. 

I was quite lost in admiration of this austere yet friendly, 
empty room—empty, yet full of color; for there were cool, 
green views from the windows, there were warm reflections 
on ivory paint, dense shadows in the fireplace, wan shadows 
in the corners, and sunlight lay in great pools on the gleaming 








floor and splashed high up on the paneled door. 


The Selection of Wall Tones 


| be = I found my problem one of preserving intact the 
4 charm of the empty shell of this room, fearful lest here 
or there I should mar its loveliness. And all the while I was 
particularly comforted by the presence of those putty walls, 
knowing that when the time came I could weave against 
them what color or magic I would. This is as it should be in 
every room, and you who perchance wonder at your lack of 
success in decorating your home, at your heavy effects and 
uninspired schemes, should consider with me how you may 
improve your backgrounds; for this can be your only 
logical first step forward toward the beauty you desire. 

I advise pale walls of gray or cream almost exclusively. 
These include many tones of neutrality, from the most deli- 
cate ivory and oyster tints, through the sand tones, the 
putty colors, the café au lait hues, to the more positive light 
tans and French grays. Between these there are many 
gradations that may be named or unnamed, according to 
the degrees of popularity they attain. But as one proceeds 
in this study of tones and their effect one becomes increas- 
ingly sensitive to the slight but all-important difference 
resulting from the use of this tone that is sufficiently warm or 
that tint which is grayed to the necessary coolness. For 
many considerations enter into the selection of wall tones. 

One is exposure. Northern and eastern exposures require 
warmer tones on the walls—cream, putty, café au lait, tan. 
Further warmth may be added by a properly selected color 
scheme in the room furnishings. Southern and western expo- 
sures will welcome any of the tints, but it is in these rooms 
that the cool grays are at their best. The color schemes 
selected for use against these walls may be cool, also, depend- 
ing for degree upon the sunniness and glow in the room; but 
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let blue and green predominate, with accents of warm other 
color to enhance the coolness. 

Another consideration in the selection of a wall tone is the 
general color scheme desired in the room. The neutral tint 
that blends best must be the one selected. Tan, for instance, 
would be unfortunate when the predominant scheme is to be 
yellow. Gray is not so good a selection with very predomi- 
nant blue as it is with predominant green, in the cool com- 
binations; and gray is really better with yellow than it is 
with rose in the warm combination. Ivory or cream goes 
with everything, and a sufficiently cool putty tone, some- 
what the color of bisque, may be used delightfully in any 
room; so when in doubt never fear to use one of these. 

Light tones are quite as beautiful in the more formal 
rooms—the drawing, living and dining rooms—as they are 
in bedrooms, and it is a sure fact that even the woman who 
has been brought up on a somber green wall in her living 
room will daily sing with delight over her new walls of cream 
after she gets past the momentary shock of seeing her furni- 
ture silhouetted against paleness. However, if one wishes 
to use tan or a positive gray these tones are more suitable 
for the living portions of the home. 


Picture Molding in Place of Border 


- HAS been said that people have better taste than they 
used to have. Personally I know this is true. One has but 
to walk through countless homes to see walls in all the rooms 
toned more or less alike, refreshingly cream, demurely gray, 
softly and palely tan. Against this sort of harmonious and 
continuous background one may take advantage of the most 
gorgeous hues it is possible to procure; one may be more 
daring and varied in the matter of color schemes than was 
the case when walls were murdered and dispositions sadly 
jangled by vast expanses of red, green, blue and yellow, 
stretched unrelievedly over the walls of neighboring rooms; 
with highly colored satin stripes in sleeping chambers. 

. Those who are newly approaching the problem of selecting 
wall tones for an entire house are accepting more easily this 
doctrine of a continuous background, the tints varied but 
slightly in the different rooms to meet conditions of exposure, 
temperament or color scheme. This custom cannot be too 
urgently advised, and the fact that it is being taken up by 
the majority of beauty-desiring laymen will recommend it to 
those who distrust what they term new and plain effects. 

To a great extent the border is also going, but not so 
quickly perhaps as I might wish; for very often we still see 
its head sticking up persistently from the otherwise quiet 
and friendly wall, as though it were loath to vanish alto- 
gether into the outer darkness. Why will people persist in 
pasting or painting a band of color in the upper part of their 
rooms when top walls should be the palest part of the 
scheme? Walls are merely the beginning, the background, 
of a gracious whole, and one shouid not use all one’s thrills, 
or in fact any of them, on the walls of a room. 





HIS is the first article in a new series that will 

be, when it is finished, a complete text book of 
interior decoration. Next month Mrs. Carpenter 
will discuss floors ; then, in issues extending through 
the whole year, will come curtains, color schemes, 
furniture, painting furniture, the hall, the living 
room, the dining room, the bedrooms, the kitchen, 
closets, storerooms, lights, pictures, books, and so 
on. You will do well to start a scrapbook to-day, 
saving these articles from month to month. 














In place of the border use the picture mold- 
ing, either painted to match the pale walls or 
done in white or ivory to match the room 
woodwork. The height of the ceiling has some 
influence upon where this molding is placed; 

*but whenever possible, disregard the fact of a 

’ high ceiling and run the molding at the ceiling 
turn, just as you would in a low-ceilinged 
room, trusting to other shifts for distracting 
the attention from a too lofty stretch of wall. 
You have still your hangings and furniture to 
depend’ upon, and many illusions can be cre- 
ated with these. 

However, the placing of the molding is not 
entirely arbitrary. In the low-ceilinged room 
it may be at the ceiling turn, or two inches 
below; in rooms with high ceilings it may be 
in the position I have originally suggested, or 
even three or four feet below. When a cornice 

can be afforded and at the same time suits the room, a 
simple one done in white or an off tone is far to be desired to 
a border. 

If one simply cannot live without the border, however, it 
is urged that one select an architecturally designed band 
no wider than an inch and repeating the same neutral tone 
apparent in the paper, to be run at the joining line or ex- 
actly below the molding. Such a mild and _ inoffensive 
border will surely be a step to no border at all. And then 
we'll all be happy. 

The treatment of the woodwork should not be definitely 
decided upon until that of the walls is rather well de- 
termined, for the two go hand in hand, both blending to 
form the background of the room. Of late it has been found 
necessary to use fewer arguments in favor of pale woodwork 
toning with the walls, even when this requires the paint- 
ing over of dark or semidark trims. For people have just 
naturally found out for themselves that light-painted wood- 
work is more decorative, without being one whit more 
trouble to keep clean than dark wood is to keep waxed to a 
soft glow. 

Of course when one has handsomely paneled or wainscoted 
walls of dusky woodwork, as fine and rare as old heirlooms, 
one builds the room around them, successfully weaving a 
harmony between the brown of the wood and the pale walls. 
But when the dark woodwork is varnished oak or chestnut, 
stained birch or mahogany, or a stained or grained imitation 
of any of these, the remedy can only be a quart or so of 
transforming paint. In the same way mahogany doors .in 
white trims are snares and delusions; one may expect great 
things of them when used in connection with mahogany 
furniture, but even at the best they cut up the background 
unfortunately, and quite frequently tend to overweight the 
walls when the furniture is placed. 

The most suecessful rooms are those boasting throughout 
woodwork of white, ivory or cream, though there is much 
latitude in the choosing of the exact tone. Since pure white 
is sometimes a trifle harsh, a little cream color may be added 
in the mixing. The new idea of painting the woodwork the 
exact color of the pale walls is yet more beautiful, as the 
background of the room is more successfully a background 
when there is no tone difference apparent between the trim 
and the walls. 


Choosing the Wall Paper 


Jt: GoM persons look always upon paper as the logical wall 
finish. It is without doubt the most, popular, and very 
beautiful effects can be obtained with it, ‘for the making of 
wall paper has well-nigh reached pea if one consfders 
the output of the better manufacturers. “Kor both wear and 
style it always pays to get good paper, fifty cents to a dollar 
and a half a roll being a fair guide to the better grades. But 
if this cost is absolutely not to be afforded, my advice is to 
familiarize yourself with the best so that you will easily 
recognize and choose a paper among the cheaper grades that 
will give much the same effect. I have even seen beauty 
in walls of wrapping paper, and it is an old story that some 
excessively cheap papers are better put on wrong side out. 

There has been little change in the general style of papers 
for the past few years. Stipples are quite in the lead, partly 
because of the great diversity in tone that may be obtained 
through this method of coloring the paper, and partly be- 
cause of the fine atmospheric effects such papers give. Many 
of these papers are first given a pressed texture resembling 
grass cloth before the all-over stipples of gray and ecru are 
applied. You have only to stand in a room papered in this 
manner to prove for yourself that the walls subtly express 
distance, quietness and rest, besides being beautiful in them- 
selves when examined minutely. 

Closely allied to these stipple tones are the two tones, 
papers that are printed in small all-over designs and stripes 
done in two tones of one neutral color, such as a tiny vine of 
putty on cream, a broken diamond all-over pattern of ivory 


( Continued on Page 130) 
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The Charm of Beautiful, Well-kept Hair 


W hy the Way You Dress It Makes So Much Difference In Your Personal Attractiveness 











critically. 

It tells the world what you are. 
If you wear your hair becomingly and always have it 
beautifully clean and well-kept, 
it adds more. than anything else 
to your attractiveness. 

Beautiful hair is not a matter 
of luck, it is simply a matter of 
care. 

Study your hair, take a hand 
mirror and look at the front, the 
sides and the back. Try doing 
it up in various ways. See just 
how it looks best. 

A slight change in the way you 
dress your hair, or in the way 
you care for it, makes all the dif- 
ference in the world in its appearance. 


| yea you go your hair is noticed most 





Importance of Shampooing the Hair Properly 


Sea caring for the hair, shampooing is always the most 
important thing. 

It is the shampooing ‘which brings out the real life and 
lustre, natural wave and color, and makes your hair soft, 
fresh and luxuriant. 

When your hair is dry, dull and heavy, lifeless, stiff and 
gummy, and the strands cling together, and it feels harsh 
and disagreeable to the touch, it 
is because your hair has not been 
shampooed properly. 

When your hair has been 
shampooed properly, and is thor- 
oughly clean, it will be glossy, 
smooth and bright, delightfully 
fresh looking, soft and silky. 

While your hair must have 
frequent and regular washing to 
keep it beautiful, it cannot stand 
the harsh effect of free alkali 
which is common in ordinary 
soap. The free alkali soon dries 
the scalp, makes the hair brittle and ruins it. 

For this reason more and more women everywhere now 
use Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Shampoo. This clear, pure 
and entirely greaseless product cannot possibly injure, and 
it does not dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, no matter 
how often you use it. 





You will be surprised to see 
how really beautiful you can 
make your hair look. 


Follow This Simple Method 


pa. wet the hair and scalp 
in clear, warm water. Then, 
apply a little Mulsified Cocoa- 
nut Oil Shampoo, rubbing it in 
thoroughly all over the scalp 
and throughout the entire length, 
down to the ends of the hair. 
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Dress Your Hair to Emphasize Your Best 
Lines and Reduce Your Poor Ones 


Begin by studying your profile. If you have a short nose, do not 
put your hair on the top of your head; if you have a round, 
fat face, do not fluff your hair out too much at the sides; if your 
face is very thin and long, then you should fluff your hair out at 
the sides. The woman with the full face and double:chin should 
wear her hair high. All these and other individual features must 
be taken into consideration in selecting the proper hairdress. Above 
all, simplicity should prevail. You are always most attractive 
when your hair looks most natural—when it looks most like you. 











Two or three teaspoonfuls will make an abundance of 
rich, creamy lather. This should be rubbed in thoroughly 
and briskly with the finger tips, so as to loosen the dandruff 
and small particles of dust and dirt that stick to the scalp. 

When you have done this, rinse the hair and scalp thor- 
oughly, using clear, fresh, warm water. Then use another 
application of Mulsified. 

Two waters are usually sufficient for washing the hair; 
but sometimes the third is neces- 
sary. You can easily tell, for when 
the hair is perfectly clean it will 
be soft and silky in the water, the 
strands will fall apart easily, each 
separate hair floating alone in 
the water, and the entire mass, 
even while wet, will feel loose, 
fluffy and light to the touch and 
be so clean it will fairly squeak 
when you pull it through your 
fingers. 






















Always Rinse the Hair 
Thoroughly 


HIS is very important. 
After the final washing the 
hair and scalp should be rinsed 
in at least two changes of good, 
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warm water and followed with a rinsing in cold water. 
When you have rinsed the hair thoroughly, wring it as 
dry as you can; and finish by rubbing it with a towel, 
shaking it and fluffing it until it is dry. Then, give it a 
good brushing. 

After a Mulsified Shampoo you 
will find the hair will dry quickly 
and evenly and have the appear- 
ance of being much thicker and 
heavier than it is. 

If you want to always be re- 
membered for your beautiful, 
well-kept hair, make it a rule 
to set a certain day each 
week for a Mulsified Cocoanut 
Oil Shampoo. This regular 
weekly shampooing will keep the 
scalp soft and the hair fine and 
silky, bright, fresh looking and fluffy, wavy and easy 
to manage, and it will be noticed and admired by 
everyone. 

You can get Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Shampoo at any 
drug store or toilet goods counter. A 4-ounce bottle 
should last for months. 


Care of the Hair Should Start Early in Life 


Dreger al should be taught, early in life, that proper 
care of the hair is essential to health. 

It may be hard at first to get 
them to shampoo their hair 
regularly, but it’s mighty im- 
portant. 

The hair and scalp should 
be kept perfectly clean to in- 
sure a healthy, vigorous scalp 
and a fine, thick, heavy head 
of hair. 

Get your children into the 
habit of shampooing their hair 
regularly once a week. A boy’s 
hair being short, shampooing 
takes but a few minutes. For both the boy and the girl, 
simply moisten the hair with warm water, pour on a little 
Mulsified and rub vigorously with the tips of the fingers. 
This will stimulate the scalp, make an abundance of rich, 
creamy lather and cleanse the hair thoroughly. It takes 
only a few seconds to rinse it 
all out when through. 








You will be surprised how this 
regular weekly shampooing with 
Mulsified will improve the ap- 
pearance of the hair; and you 
wil) be teaching your children a 
habit they will appreciate in 
after-life, for a luxuriant head of 
hair is something every man and 
woman feels mighty proud of. 
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Old-Time Patchwork and Appliquéd Quilts 


Secured Through the Courtesy of the Guild of the Ngedle and Bobbin (rafts 


The quilt at the right was made in 
pioneer days when the French women 
settlers watched eagerly for boats to 
come up the Mississippi bringing new 
materials from the homeland. Itis from 
the collection of Mrs. Frank Bergen 
and is of blue toile de jouy—a heavy 
French cotton goods —and the landscape 
rambles in true Watteau style. Light- 
weight chintz could be used in imitat- 
ing this quilt. Nearly a century ago the 
Wreath of Roses design was a favorite ; 
to-day, appliquéd in lovely colors on 
white muslin, as in Mrs. D. L. B. 
Smith's quilt at the center below, it will 
add charm to the most modern boudoir. 
Because our great-grandmothers loved 
beautiful things and longed for the 
bright colors they were forbidden to 
wear we have in our museums to-day 
handmade quilts beautiful in design 
and gay of color. Especially colorful is 
the Cherry Tree design of 1820, from the 
Emma B. Hodge collection, shown be- 
low; orange and scarlet birds fly through 
gray-green foliage or peck at bright 
cherries; the fox grapes and the vine 
are brown, the tulips, red and yellow. 


dreams under somebody’s wedding dress, dig it out 
of its hiding place, air it and press it and fling it on 
your bed. For old-fashioned quilts are the new-fashioned 
quite so modern in the 
present-day bedroom as that lovely relic of grand- 


|: YOU have an old patchwork quilt, deep in musty 


quilts, and there is no touc 


mother’s time. 


Or, indeed, of great-grandmother'’s time, for the story 
of quilts in America goes away back of grandmother. It 
is the story of American women from Jamestown and 
Plymouth down; the story of their thoughts and hopes 
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Beautifully quilted in alternate squares is the muslin quilt from the Emma B. Hodge col- 
lection, at the right, with its baskets made up of cherry-red and white triangles. The handles 
and the border of full-blown roses and buds are appliquéd. Its simplicity makes this design 
@ good one to copy. The more nicely made quilts usually have rounded corners and are 
bound with bias strips. Cotton wadding, French flannel or wool makes the best padding. 
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The winged circle used on the quilt at 
the left is the Assyrian feroher, symbol 
of a winged spirit that hovered protect- 
ingly over the heads of Chaldean and 
Babylonian kings. At the right below 
is an old trundle-bed quilt from the 
collection of Mrs. Frank Bergen— 
enormous in size because it had to 
cover the high bed under which the 
trundle-bed was pushed in daytime. 
The motifs, varied at will, offer fasci- 
nating ideas for modern application. 


and dreams, as well as of the skill of their fingers. Fora 
quilt will tell no tales, and into it may safely go all the 
thirst for adventure and the hunger for beauty that 
, secluded women otherwise cannot sat- 
isfy. And it isa story that is not finished yet, for to-day, 
in the mountains and on the plains, where distances are 
great and lives are lonely, women are still putting all 
the art that is theirs into the making of beautiful and 
colorful quilts, devising their own patterns, sometimes 
even creating their colors from root and berry dyes. 


(Continued on Page 102) 


No pattern offered 





Patterns may be purchased from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, if you address the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York City. 
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Where to Get the Moncey to Build a Ftome 








PROVIDED 


FOR THESI 


OWS, BUT ‘4 CELI R 


COULD BE EXCAVATED TO ACCOMMODATI 
THE HEATER, OR A CELLARLESS HEATING 
PLANT MIGHT BE INSTALLED 


UILD, buy or rent? It’s an urgent question for 
which there is no uniform answer. For many 
people in many communities, renting will con- 

tinue to be cheaper and more satisfactory than own+ 
ing. For some, whether cheaper or satisfactory or 
not, buying or building will be simply out of the 
question. But somebody must build, and soon. 

We are here concerned with the problems that 
confront the new home builder, and with the com- 
paratively modest home—to complete, say, 
$15,000 or less. 

The first consideration, of course, is to find the ap 
proximate limits of cost. 

Long and carefully checked experience indicates 
that the average family may properly spend one-fifth 
to one-fourth of its income on shelter, be it rent or 
mortgage money. Suppose you are paying fifty dollars a 
month in rent, or $600 a year, and that this amounts to 
about one-fourth of your total yearly income. Suppose, 
also, that your savings are actually accumulating at the 
rate of about $200a year. That gives you $800 a year for 
possible payments on a new home. 

Most persons have to borrow money in order to build. 

If the yearly sum available is figured ot $800, and if it 
is planned to pay out within ten years, then the total cost 
of land and construction must fall below $8000. An invest- 
ment to be paid off within fifteen years must be below 
$12,000. Interest payments are allowed for in each case. 

Between the cost of the land and the cost of the build- 
ing itself there is a fairly standard ratio. As a rule a 
building site that is properly adjusted to the house it car- 
ries will have cost one-fourth to one-third of the total 
home investment. If the total allowable investment is 
$10,000, then a normal cost for the building site will fall 
between $2500 and $3500. 


cost 


I} a) ‘Doubt, Go S/ox ly 


N' IW, hay ing fixed the approximate I ts of what can 
1 be paid for bu i lots and for the house, one is 
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as you expect it will take you to pay for them? Suppost 


iat $7000 house on that $3000 
lot year after year, paying for them slowly and perhaps 
painfully out of savings that may involve real scrimp 
ing? Could you do that and be content? If there is any 
doubt, go slowly 

At about this point will come another question: “ Build 
now or wait?” 

Everything considered, it seems quite sure that the 
family that really needs and wants its own home, and that 
can manage to finance it without too great a strain, may 
build at once. 
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decided to build 


then 


home 


Assuming have 
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ol! financing the 
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is in the financing of homes for people such as 
the bank where to go to talk over 
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By PB. S. Lovejoy 
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/nquiries about the houses shown should be addressed to the 


Architectural Department, The Ladies’ Home ‘Journal 
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\ good place to begin is at the bank where you do business 
The chances are that a very material part of the bank’s business 
Ask anybody 


Presently 


you 
a building loan 


you will find the right man 
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ALTHOUGH SIMPLE IN EXTERIOR APPEARANCE THIS 
BUNGALOW IS NEVERTHELESS QUITE ATTRACTIVE 
HE EXTERIOR IS WHITE RELIEVED BY PALE-GREEN 
WOOD SHUI ERS WHICH COMBINATION OF COLORS 
SE OFF THE RED BRICK FLOORED STOOI 








COST HI EIGHBORHOOD OF 346 ro 
S¢ ro BUILD rWO PLANS ARE PRO- 
VIDED TO ENABLE A VARIATION IN COST 
AND INTERIOR ARRANGEMENT 


“About how are you fixed and about what sort of 
building operations are you thinking of?" and ‘Do 
you own the lot?” he will probably ask you. Then 
tell him all about it. 

Whether you have bought the building site and, if 
so, where it is and what you paid will be prime con- 
siderations with the banker. If you already own a 
lot in a good part of town he will know that you have 
been getting ready to build. The location will tell 
him much as to your social standing, ambitions and 
business judgment. The size and value of the lot in 
proportion to the cost of the house which you are 
planning to put up will indicate whether you are in- 
clined to be conservative or apt to overreac h. Chiefly, 
of course, the ownership of a good lot will permit you 
to offer it as security for a building loan. 

Che banker will probably explain that he could not lend 
more than half the value of the finished home, so that, if 
you have a $10,000 place in mind and everything is al 
right, you could expect to borrow from the bank not more 
than $5000. The balance of the building money will have 
He will probably tell you of 
the building-and-loan-association plan and whether there 
is such an association in your neighborhood. He can ex- 
plain about first and second mortgages, notes, whom ti 
ibout values, estimates of building costs, 
and whether building loans are relatively hard or easy to 
get in your town or region, and why 


to come from other sources. 


real-estate 


SC( 


Common Means of Raising Funds 


‘Te are several common means of raising funds for 
home-building operations: Mortgage loans, building 
association loans, land contracts, personal notes, and cash 

For building purposes, cash consists of actual bank bal 
inces plus Liberty Bonds and other securities that have 





t ready cash value. \ note 1s a pe rsonal pramis¢ to pay 
ind m or mav not be backed bv collateral Life 
nce policies have a cash-borrowing valu Most 
policies provide for modest borrowings upon the premiut 
n. | lso possible to sign ove nee poli 
make it payable to the person from whom you 
have borrowed mone 1 an otherwise unsecured note 
\ mort oan usually works like this: You own a 
wd lot and have some cash, but need more cash in order 
» build You proceed to hock’’ the lot and the lender 
igrees to advance the rest of the money needed Che 


papers are signed and the borrowed money is placed to 
your credit, but with restrictions which insure that it shall 
be spent only in buying for the house. From the time you 
borrow the money you begin paying interest on it. 

A second mortgage is on what is secured only by what 
may be left of the property after the first mortgage has 
been satisfied. Regular banks and trust companies do 
not, as a rule, write or deal in second mortgages. 

In addition to the regular interest, commissions are 
often charged for placing mortgage loans. For first mort- 
es the commissions 
irom one to 


Rage 


nT usually 


run 
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“Thats Interesting !” 


A New Year lies ahead 


things better than ever before. 


with its opportunities for doing 


Hours and hours of time can 


be saved, for instance, in preparing the breakfasts of 1922: 


Once you've tried Armour 


of relying on them for quick, 


thoroughly in 10 to 15 minutes. 


’s Oats you know the advantages 


nourishing breakfasts. They cook 


Put them on the stove with 


the coffee, and they’re both done at the same time. 


And what is the result? 


Oats of a wonderfully satisfying 


flavor that appeal to sharpened appetites morning after morning. 


Manufactured by 


Armour Grain Company 


Chicago 


Makers of Armour’s Guaranteed Cereals — 


Oats, Corn Flakes, Pancake Flour, 


Macaroni, Spaghetti, Noodles 
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The Dutch Twins and the Storks 


By Lucy FITCH PERKINS 


Author of the TFwvins Books 
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bold-A-Way Dolls 
Designed by 
Jessie Louise Taylor 














DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING 
FOLD-A-WAY TOYS 


aa, Before cutting out these toys 


mount them with library paste on 


inother pag f an old copy of this maga 
ine Hea. paper will be best for the 
The garment the hats and the 


zeese need not be mounted at all, but they 

vill last longer if mounted on lighter paper 

When thoroughly dry. score the dotted lines < 
then trim around the black outline 

it into the lines on the bases to make the 


Fold over on the dotted lines at the 
* 








and the tted Itnes on the bases in 
pposite directions, as shown on th ttle figu Bring the bases together: sli the long tabs from one side into the lock n the opposite side. Doll will then stand alone. Cut th lots on the body 
“aa = ' . Fe i | lots easily vet snugly Cut lines on hats, fold ver or lotted lin then tip with paste underneath, but below the slit 
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FROM A KODAK NEGATIVE 


Keep the story of the children 
with an Autographic KODAK 


Pictures of the children gather interest with the year and as the picture gains in interest, the date gains 
in importance. ‘‘When was it made?’ ‘That’s the inevitable question that a picture of a child provokes 
You know the answer now, perhaps but later 

Through the autographic feature, exclusively Eastman, and an integral part of the Kodak, ea h negative 


may be dated —and titled, too—at the time of exposure. ‘The result is all the story—for all time. 


- Aut II Ip Y KA IAdRKS ?,) 5 OO H p 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y., the Aodak City 
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said Kat 


He opened his mouth wide 
when right above their he: 
noise, and a great big bird 
on the thatched roof of the 


Kit’s eyes nearly popped ou 


‘A stork!”’ gasped Kat. 

Kit shook his finger at 
“Sh-h-h!” but his mouth w 
He turned purple and look 
so hard to keep the choke 
ing the stork. All the 
geese were now squawk 
ing and gazing upat the 
roof, and the old gander 
waddled toward the 
stable saving ‘'S-s-s-s!”’ 
in a very threatening 
manner, 

“Oh! Oh!’ whis 
pered Kat. “ That silly 
old gander will scare him 
away! Storks always 
bring good luck, and 
grandmother says that 
sometimes, if people ar 
very good, they bring 
them a brand-new 


baby.” 


tt tried to say “‘] 
~ think we are very 
good,’ but the words 
got all chewed up in the 
bun. 

The stork stood pel 
fectly still on one foot, 
gazing out over the 
level green fields as if he 
had not heard a sound 


ind iI a moment the 


geese forgot a abo 
1) ) 4 
> the 
rt} 
i 1¢ 
Va net 
noise ngn 
VW tle 4 
\] he ( 
Oh Y ( hom ‘ 


pered Ka 
Kit swallowed hard; th 


to the house. 
Chey tlung open the kitcl 
i pair of storks on the stab 


ee ee R set 
p ts he wa ! I 
villow she was shaking 


ind stood in a row vaZzing 


“Oh, Father,’’ said Kat 


It had a long neck, long pink legs and a long red _ bill 
t of his head with surprise, buton ‘7 PHERE,” he said, when it was all done; ya 


account of the bun he could not say a word. 


them build on the roof. They'll spoil the thatcl catch i whole basket of frogs tor 
‘Let's run and ask him,”’ said Kat them. Ifthey see that and the wheel 
Chey slid quietly down from the straw and pattered awa they'll surely build their nest here 


on the roof, if they want to? 
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e Dutch Twins and the oorks 


By Lucy FircH PERKINS 


THE story of the Dutch Twins and the Storks, together with 
the fold-a-way Dutch Twins paper dolls on page 34, is the first 


. }in a snug little white house on a tid) 
, ex ypearance of a new feature in the HoME JOURNAI Each 
: ‘| green farm beside a canal in Holland h tl tk 1 f twin doll m7 
| Tr , onth this year there will be a new page of twin dolls, ; 

Re | Kit is the boy and Kat is the girl, and phe ghee V Pas : » al na 

Be tionalitic vith a twin story to match by Mrs. Perkins. Watch 
g/ f evo D ¥! they e hve s old One bright ch 
1€ they al 1\ yeal n rig ay" M4 | loll ad story! 
|? Ce . ext month tor the Mexican [win Golis anc ory 
lens b&, ai spring morning when the birds wert 
eae +8 | singing and flying about, looking for 
| Feces tran} places to build their nests, Kit and 
Kat took their breakfast of buns spread with hone 

ent out to the Straw sl ck beside t he stable to eat The wat he | th storks until the, were out ol sight ind 
Che geese were eating their breakfast there too The then sat down on a chicken coop. They were almost read 

were hunting in the loose straw for kernels of grain and were to cry. 
vaggling their tails sideways and making soft, squeaky ‘‘T don’t suppose they’ll ever come back,”’ said Kit, ‘so 

yun ir throats because they were happ Che twin you may as well eat your breakfast.’ 

( he straw in tl | Kat still had her bu 1 her hand, and her fingers wer 
| roing to ¢ } ( yw ) tation ith hone she e the bun | ked het hg 


Chen she felt better. Pretty soon Father Vedder 


T 
Ho,” said Kit, “I am going to take big bites of mine.” came out of the stable carrying a long pole and 


- and had just set his teeth in it an old cart wheel. 


ids there came a queer flapping He put the wheel on the end of the pole and “~~, 


flew over the straw stack and lit wedged it tightly with sticks. Then he set up SS 


» stable. the pole in the stable yard. 


“that’s the best kind of a place for a 
stork’s nest.”’ 


Kat and tried his best to say ‘But the storks are gone,’ wailed the twins. 
as so full that he choked instead. “Maybe they ‘ll come back when they see 
ed as if he would burst, he tried what a fine house we have made for them,” said Father 
inside of him for fear of frighten Vedder. Then he went away to set out his cabbage plants. 


**T tell you what let’s do,” said Kit. “Let "s get 
some little sticks for the nest and scatter them 
about in the straw.” 

For an hour they worked gathering twigs from 
the willow tree and still there was no sign of the 











storks. 

“Oh, dear me!" sighed Kat. ‘I do want them 
to come back and bring us a baby sister with 
blue eyes and a dear little snubby nose. I do 

» want one, don’t vou, Kit?” 

Kit thought a minute. 
then he said: “I think a 
deat little brother would 
be nicer.” 

‘* Maybe God will teli 
them to bring us one, jf 
we ask Him,” said Kat 

All right,” said Kit 
“Let's ask Him.” 

Che twins knelt down 

ist as they did when 
hey said their Prayers 
at night. 

“You begin,’” said 


Ix | shut his eves and 
folded his hands. ‘** [x 


at 
sod, he said, *t Sense 
send back the storks ind 
Lf F P : tell them to brine us 4 
baby brother 4 
Kat interrupt 
\ bal te 
Cy 
ota ». Arne 
( | Ip | KY, hopi 
) i ( i dia 
vl ) vil } ie willow f 
\ ( Vaile ‘ lr) Ix | | | . 
il ( vh A in do. I've gl fia 
thing. Storks like frogs 
en he said ‘Father won't { Oh, goody ! cried Kat. ‘‘We'll 


{ 


ren door and shouted: ‘Ther ee eee ae 
| got th little vellow basket t he \ 
it worms in for bait when they went 


e roo 


lown the box of g 9 hing with grandfather Chen the 
ind Mother Vedd lropped the rried down to ti canal Phere 
the whole family ran out of door were frogs croaking all about b 

p al t he motionless bird the moment the twins tried to ¢ itch 
‘won't vou let them build a nest them they jumped into the canal 


Phe twins worked and worked, and by 


Father Vedder did not answer a word. He put his |} | ind by it was almost noon and there 
n his pockets and whistled softly to himselt were only three frogs in the basket 
“Keep still,’ Kit whispered to Kat ‘He's thinkin I’m tired,” said Kat 
Chey both clapped their hands over their mouths and kept So'm I,” said Kit 
s still 1s mice. Let's take these lrogs up to the 
Pretty soon Father Vedder stopped whistling, nodded his table yard anyway,” said Kat, ‘“‘even 
head and said: ‘‘Um.” Then he went into the stable if the storks aren't there.”’ . 
\lother \ ler went back to her kitchen, and the two storks All right,’’ said Kit 
iddet \ with the lon leg tt ming out behind Kit took the bi sket, and t he \ , 
he trotted up the goose path that went KAT ATE THE pt 
UW! ( t ( ghed Kat Vv" woody s gone rom. the inal to the straw stack. FINGI rHEN 








When they reached the stable 
He peeped around the corner; then he stopped 
quickly that Kat bumped into him 

‘“Sh-sh; they’re there!’’ whispered Kit. 

Kat peeped over Kit’s shoulder, and there wer 


the storks standing in the straw 
the cart wheel. 

[he twins hid behind the str 
very still. They were so excited 


aw stack and kept 
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Kit was ahead 


ind looking up 


hey could hard 


breathe. By and by Kit opened the basket—very quiet! 


Che frogs jumped out. They jumped toward the storks an 


the storks gobbled them up in three mouthfuls. Then, if 
you will believe it, they each took a stick 


right up to the wheel and began at once 
Che twins watched the work every 
‘ s finishe en ey found 
ble loft where 


in their bills, flew 


they could pec 


through a hole in the thatch 


and watch 






<a 
we } 
‘.  ~ father anc 
ia > M4 

Ho 


= 


One day 


the mother bird 
while she sat on her eggs. By 
and by there were three young 
storks in the nest, and the 


mother birds flew 


back and forth all day long, 


ee ; dropping food into their three 
~ open bills. 


when they were 


watching them, Kat said: ‘I 
suppose the storks are so busy taking care of their own babies 


they haven't time to bring us ours. 


“Maybe God forgot,” said Kit. “Sometime 3 | forget 


things myself.” 


Kat sighed. ‘‘We have waited a long time,”’ she said 

he very next day, when they were watching the nest, 
they saw a strange thing. The mother bird poked one of th 
young birds right out of the nest. It fell in the soft straw 


“Oh, oh!”’ screamed the twins. 


They almost fell down the ladder, they were in such a 
hurry to get down from the loft. They picked up the baby 
stork, put it in Kat’s apron and ran with it to the hous 

‘Mother, mother, the old stork threw one of her babi 


out of the nest, and here it is,’’ shouted 
apron. 


‘Bless me!"’ cried Mother Vedder. 


Kat, Opn 


Maybe she gave 


you one ol her babies to thank you for all you have aon 
them.” 
‘I’d rather have a real baby,” said Kat: ‘‘but mavlx 


God was out of real babi s, and besid I 
of a baby would do.” 


‘You told Him what?” said her mother. 
Then Kat told her how much she wanted the s 


bring a baby sister, and Kit wanted a bal 


brother inst: 


ind how they had told God about it, and Mother Vedd 


] 


said ‘*Bless me!’’ again Then she said 


“Maybe il 


take good care of their baby the storks will see you can bx 


trusted with a baby sister or a brother. 


“Of course, even a stork baby is better than none : 
said Kat. ‘‘We'll name it Stuffy, because it eats all the 


ime 
They n ide a nice nest for Stuffy ina | 
hunted bugs, and grasshoppers, and wort 
fed him and fed him, and Stuff 
ec wl e te 
< , 
F peck A don pg a 
care of h elf, Kit and K went 
ither Phe went in i boat on the n 
iy all night with grandfather and e1 
home in grandfather 


was drawn by Pet 
father’s two dogs. (¢ 
grandmother both can 
they walked because the 
the cart. 


to meet him. 
‘See wl 


} roht 


oh, is it 
, 


he cried 


r > Vedde fe 


SHE FEI BETTE! said Kit. 


** No. but it 
baby brother,” said I ither 


x, and tl ‘ 
ma 4@ 
Al 
+] } 
é ‘ 
Wavgol Ww 
1 Pau 
indfat he 
with the | 


were too b 


When they came in sight of the house 
there was father standing in the kitchen 
door with a bundle in his arms. Kit and 
Kat hopped out of the dog cart and ra: 


roug! 

He turned down the little qu 
over the bundle, and there w 

2 a dear little pink baby with blu 
eves and a snubby nose! 

Kat clasped her hands. ‘Is 


i baby sister 


is a real tru 


Ine Kat held up her arms and 
< her father placed the littl 
bundle tenderly in then 
N AND LICKI HI ‘God didn’t forget, after all, 
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Every normal skin needs two creams 


A protective cream for daytime use 
A cleansing cream at night 


Complexion flaws prevented by 
a daytime cream without oil 


: an se 
lo protect your skin trom dust and wind during 
the day, and to keep it from looking shiny, a day 
time cream made without oil must be used 


co 


Rough, chapped skin. The dustand wir 





ne is exposed i a erary mucn of the nat Fs 
ral moisture ¢ f the skin. To make up for this 
a daytime cream that softens and protects 
e skin without adding a particle of oil 
, , — 
Before going out into the cold air, toucl 
i ecK a nal Ss W P : \ i y 
C i Sa} irs a nce ivi nes f 
gnti il satir in I g al vis 
eculon against wil i 
Shiny skin. his almost universal annovance 
jue to powdering the wrong way that is, witl 
, 
( Viding a base he r cH ] ee 
p this \ \ iY 
| ] t P I *s \ al 
\ i \ < iDs I } : 
_ 
Dull, tired skin. \ i 
n fe rawn a re 1 ( 
i \ i P \ 
\ i Abs ed insta i I 
eves the strained look a ttheeves andn 
and gives the whole face a tresh youthfulness. 
R 9 . , ) 
Ma { b g Mt, i 
lar g Cr . 
-3 
* ( ; ; ~ 
S ANtSAIN C ream gt ag 
" MAIL COUPON TODAY 
Start using these two creams today 
The réguiar use f 4] th the ie créams help | i? RIM f De 1 ¢ ntin ‘ ii} ‘ weilér. 
B th are so fine textured that they will not clog the pores, and neither réam 
encourage the growth of hat 
They come in both jars and tubes in convenient size dt any drug ep ne? é 


The Ponds Extract ¢ mpany, New York 


Flaws prevented by nightly 
cleansing with an oil cream 


At night, a cream made with oil is essential, to 


cleanse deep into the pores and keep the skin supple 


tree trom wrinkles. 


Blackheads. Blackheads need a more thorough 


a 1 dinary washing can give. 


Chen work Pond’s Cold Cream thoroughly into 


\ rea 1etrates tne skis . 

S i i ne I as it ige 
W he 7 t has 
I} ea\ skir i C i It y 

ive | i n I neg C 


night 


09 


Wrinkles. When the first fine lines begin t 
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PONDS Cold Cream 
| Jory leseety age k 
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Lincoln was talking of a day that is now more than a cen 
turyago. What isthere in 1922 to ‘excite ambition for educa 
tion’ in the immediate vicinity of that log cabin and that 





clear flowing spring of refreshing water? 


Down and across a little ravine and up the hill on the other 
side is the public district school. The school is within five 
minutes’ walk of the memorial and in plain view of it. You 
have only to look from the doorstep or trom the windows 
ot that Si hool tO sec whe re \braham | incoln was born. 

This school, which I visited, is the typical one-room, one- 



























































teacher, wooden shack, of which there are tens of thousands 
I! e | ed St ( Lhe teacher supposed to train chil 
dre fall the ages from primary up to eighth grade. Fifty- 
children of th irrounding farmhouses are enrolled for 
lan ‘ ere were l twenty-five boys and 
rese 

\ ‘ ‘ hich was printe 
( On One Wa ) 
) | ed 1 iit of | olr 
ere was ) | rf the 
| Me u( ger e ( t there 
yu it 1g f +} roo ept the 

} { i} { ( 


Bae <- hn her tT tever 
i mids story of Lincoln There was a book about 
Daniel Boone, the one promising volume in the sad little col- 
lection of free primers and arithmetics on the teacher's shelf. 
Are the children interested in the fact that Lincoln was 

a boy right here where they live?”’ | asked the teacher 

‘] don’t know as they're interested,’ she replied. 
‘They know he was born here, | guess, because they 
go over there to play sometimes and to eat their lunches 
where they can get water from the Lincoln spring.” 

{ pon request the teacher, without the slightest ani- 
mation or encouragement in her tone or manner, asked 
the children what they knew about Lincoln. 

They sprawled over their own and each other's seats 
ind were dumb. Not a hand went up. 

Giving up the appeal to the school as a whole for 
the teacher asked the biggest girl 
The girl shook her head. 
The bigge st boy was tried and shook his head 

‘Well, why do the negroes love Lincoln?’’ asked the 
teacher. 

No answer. 

‘They love him because he freed 'em, den’t they?” 
she asked, pointing to a boy in front And she kept 
nodded his head in the affirma 


voluntee! response, 
what she knew about Lincoln 


pointing at him until he 


Hie was killed, wasn’t he asked the teacher, and 


then she kept her finger pointed at another boy until 
he, too, nodded his head 
Questions as to what Lincoln was when he became a 


in, as to what big thing happened in the United States 
| eer 


when he was Presi lent, were also asked, but not eve! 


+} Ss f ee et er 


e teacher could wring any 


ponse from any child in that school 
Bear in mind that all these pupils were American 
born white children of American-born ancestors, the 


purest ol American stock 
Chere were no mentally deficient children, according 1 


official or medical standards. I tried to talk to the teacher 
herself about Lincoln Her most coherent remark was this 
They say he Wa I ] here, but iiter that the lami 
wel iway from her ne other state I don’t know 
W 
\ } Ix 
| | 


| ers | ' 
5 ! end ( e State | I 
ktfort ne 
{ ecen ‘ é ind w iw, teacher ly 
ch I st now get I certinNcates or pe { ( eacn 
I I he S ( Be 1 pul lal ol | t iW | ed 
juestions were sent to all app for certificates for them 


oO answe!l 


lo answer one 


ff these questions involved the writing of 


i very brief summary of the life of Lincoln. One of the 


women did not know who Lincoln was. She had been teach 


—~- ) 
CSlhe SSsdies 


« wh Ld 


Illiterate America 


(Continued from Page 4) 
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“Oh, why should they be interested or know about him?” 
exclaimed the county superintendent. ‘‘We are all fed up 
on Lincoln in this country. Roosevelt and Taft and Wilson 
have all been here and talked about him. Every new minis 
ter thinks he’s got to preach about him. We want to know 
ibout somebody else. Give us Christopher Columbus or 
somebody. If you went to France to ask about Joan of Ar 
you'd find the people there either didn’t know anything 
ibout her or were sick of her. Perhaps the school children 


would know more about Lincoln if he hadn't been bort 





iit 
Chis summi of the situation by the county superin 
tendent of schools gave me the desperate determin: m not 
] } ill thout finding ie] lv wl +t 
to leave that village without finding somebor who ¢ ug 
that some knowledge of Lincoln was worth while in the 


g 
public-school life of an American child. I came the nearest 
Samuel Kirk 


Teacher As 


to such realization in the comments of Mrs 
| tri president of the Hodgenvill Pare 
} ] } 1,1 

But it’s because of our bringing up. You see, in 

never thought that the Lincoln tamily amounted to any 
thing. My grandmother's brothers used to go over to the 
Lincoln cabin to have Lincoln's father cut their hair, and 
they always made fun of the family. That's the sort of 
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he doesn’t know. They’re a good deal better than schools 
in Kentucky, and the only thing I’m sorry about are the 
children. I know I won't make so much money off my two 
hundred acres in Hodgenville as I've been making on the 
three hundred, and I'd like to have the children in the 
Indiana school, but we want to come back. The kids can go 
to school where I did, up by the spring where Abraham 
Lincoln was born. It’s near the farm I've just rented."’ 

Referring to the location of the school reminded him of 
something that had puzzled him in the village. 

“Say, Lincoln wasn't a negro himself, was he?” he asked 
with considerable suddenness 

“No.” 

“Well, I never thought SO I kne W he free 1 


the negroes, but didn’t think he was one until I saw that new 


elore to-day. 


image of him to-day by the courthous¢ It's black 

“Yes, it’s made of bronze 

“Well, I don’t know what it’s made of, but it’s black 
that’s wrong. If he wasn't a negro, wl lidn't they make 
of white stone? 

No doubt there’s something in the notion of the | 
County school superintendent to the effect tl he childre 


would care more about Lincoln if he had not been bort 
there. In the village school of Stamford, in Southern Ver 
nt, the teacher at my request asked her children wl 


w about Abr l ' 


ested Iwo boys and two ris we! ( 


~ ’ 1p 


told something worth while about Lincol: 
Perhaps a fairer comparative test between Hodgenville and 
Stamford would have been to ask the Vermont children 
about Ethan Allen. But there were flowers in that Stam- 
ford schoolroom and pictures on the wall. There was 
the feeling of a little something there to ‘‘excite an am- 


each of them 








oosevelt FLOusé 


HE Woman's Roosevelt Memorial Associa 

tion is offering to the women of America an 
opportunity to become associates in the pur 
chase of Roosevelt House, at 28 East 20th 
Street, New York City, and its dedication as 
a memorial to Iheodore Roosevelt 
mementos and records of the former president 


will be preserved, and where American citizen 


where 


ship will be taught. Every contributor of 


ar or more will receive the emblem of 
bronze pin bearing the 
[he Homi 
JOURNAL hopes that many of its reader 
\ddress the Woman's 


Association, | East 57th 


the Association, a sn 
" 1 ) } 
likeness Ol [ heodore Ro sevelit 
‘§ will 


] 
respond to this call 
) | 
Xoosevelt Memorial 


xX 
otreet New Y orl Cit 





ng in Kentucky several years Unbelievable? Yes, but 
State Super | ( told r } elf 
Ph ( ) i i 
é n Ke IX | | 
ss the whole | ) n ittel | $ etl ng ibe 
Ke ntue k ere | t ot t he vhole | nited States 
\ ctl it free education fot the 
( ‘ here ( ct st a das Ke ick I 
‘ | hp | ‘ ) 
( r ti \ ( wl mists Ol } gl cl ( 
| g ( I 1 with good princy doing 


t's been handed down to us. And besides we ( 


ys been Democratic in politics round hers 


In the public square of Hodgenville, facing the cour 
house, there is a bronze statue of Lincoln erected by the 
(,overnment At one corner of the square is a bake shoy 
wl } h F he 1 st er iraging ti ng il H dg 

I | [I \ 
‘ 
4 
é | 
1 D 6 
en I ol 
( O entire¢ ‘ 
of ( ional Record 

lt presid I e league did oO \ | ‘ 
he | ncoln tatue lil t he square a Yh, I dor t kr W that 
she said. ‘‘I’m only the president, and I’m very busy with 
the store [he secretary ought to know all those things.’ 


But hats off, ne vertheless, to the preside nt of the league and 


the village baker. She at least does not think that het 
neighbors are ‘‘all fed up on Lincoln,”’ and she is willing to 
give up a whole room of her restricted quarters that the 
public may have the facilities for reading books. 


10 hai q ele, 1a Lincoln Belo NE? 
To What ‘Race ‘Did Li g 


} WAS then that I met the Indiana farmer, th 
of the birthplace school, as a fellow passenger on the train 
to Louisville 

‘Well, I'll get back here next 


conversation 


ulnnu 


month with my family,’’ he 
said by way of openin 
Do you live here 


No, in Indiana; but I belong 


ng 


here and my wife belongs 
here, so we're coming back. I’ve sold out my crop in Indiana 
and just been in Hodgenville to rent a new farm. It’s two 
hundred acres. I've had three hundred in Indiana of mighty 
good land, but [ was born in Hodgenville and so was my 


wife and all our folks are here We've been away seven 
ears and had two children born in Indiana. The first on 

will be ix next Cal and could begin going tos hool in In 
i VW ¢ 


ved there Fine schools there When a boy 


— } 


bition for education.” 

Unfortunately, however, Stamford is not so typical of 
Vermont as Hodgenville is of Kentucky. 

It was in Essex County, Vermont, that I found the 
cold schoolhouse with the stove that had been in service 
for sixty years and the school with the water-closets that 
had not been cleaned for four years. Those conditions 
were far more typical of the schools in the more remot: 
ind mountainous sections of Vermont than was the 
schoolroom window full of flowers in Stamford 





| Other Teache ae Li ee These e 


ONDITIONS in the northern region of Vermont, 

New Hampshire and Maine give the lie to the Amer- 
ican boasting about its public educational system as a 
great national whole as much as do the schools of the 
South. And there are things to be ashamed of in Mas 
1usetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut, despite the 
tl I 


eral spending of money on eir school systems 


their enactment of progressive laws for the administ: 
tion of those systems. New England will admit that 
is deteriorating, but New England places far too mucl 
of the blame and responsibility on immigration fri 
European countries 

In a way, the case of Vermont is mor 
and more shamefu iat of Kentu 
ern commonwealth has never really w 


\ , P 1 
oblem of adequate education for all he 


. ae | 
f, +} } 





o-day, it is no worse than it was a 
century ago. It is better and, what’s more, it is begin 
y . t | f t | 
ng to be ashamed and to look about for the road to rea 
improvement. 


backward as it ist 


On the other hand, Vermont has been going backward for 
years and is still going backward. In the few small cities of 
he s ité he ( ire cré litable buildings ind, of COUTTS I re 

yn m n the schools everywhere. But in the 

re , ; ; ent i he hane R 

i 

I \ > 

' Phere , 
\ in whos« Essex ( 9 for eC W 
ict 9 | \ | 1\ bye 

ne so-« illed e1 erge!l ituatior re wnized DS the iW 
ilwavs be depended ipon t ) DIVE them jobs without trait 9 
[ talked with one of these young women who had never been 
beyond grammar school—eighth grad ind who was having 


her first year’s experience as a teacher. 


her training she replied 

‘IT haven't had any. I wanted t« 
if | liked it. I didn’t want to take the time and spend the 
money for a training course and then find out that I didn't 
like teaching.e That would just be a waste of money. If | 
like teaching this year I'l! go to a summer training school, 
because a trained teacher gets more pay. If I don’t like it 


\\ he n isked ab rut 


» teach a year first to sec 


I'll yo into the city an 1 geta 10b in i store or mill 
Four other teat hers n th s county told t he Sa me =T ry 
They told it without the slightest hesitation or sense 


shame, without the least inkling that what they were doing 
was ruinous to the system of common-school education 

Next year another batch of uneducated, untrained, un 
iltivated girls will try teaching for a year before deciding 
1ey would rather work in the mill or the store. 

The scene happens to be in Essex County, Vermont, s« 
lected merely because of the chance discovery that a century 
ago the spirit ol that place was so different that it had 
fruition in the country’s first institution for the training of 
teachers of children. But for Vermont, as for Kentucky, the 

ime of any other state in the Union may be substituted. 


EDITOR'S NOTE T ist} hrst of a serte f article n the deplor 
P s j 
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They always like this good old-fashioned dish— 


Corned beef hash made with Libby’s Corned Beef 
is much cheaper, easier to prepare and better 


HE cheapest, as well as the quickest, way 

to give your family corned beef hash is 

to make it with Libby’s Corned Beef. If 
you want to find out how much cheaper and 
better it is to use Libby’s, do what a housewife 
recently did in a midwestern city. She discov 
ered, when she bought uncooked corned beef 
at 12c a pound, that a piece that weighed 3%4 
pounds gave her only a pound of cooked meat. 
It lost more than two-thirds of its original 
weight in waste and shrinkage. 

The pound of meat that was left had cost her 
45c. She had also spent half an hour getting it 
ready to cook — removing the skin, bones and 
gristle—and two hours cooking it, before it was 
ready for the hash. 


Meat for five, costing only 30c 


She decided that if she was to have corned beef 
hash anywhere near as often as the family 
wanted it, she would have to find an easier and 
cheaper way to do it. So she bought a 12-0z. 
can of Libby’s Corned Beef. This made hash 
enough for ample helpings for her family of five 
and cost her but 30c. 

For there is no waste to Libby’s Corned Beef. 
When you open the can, you slide out a solid 
cube of meat —deliciously cooked, tender pieces 


pressed together and held by a rich meat jelly. 
How to do it 


“here is no laborious preparation, no tedious 
There is no laborious preparation, no ted 





cooking, when you use Libby’s Corned Beef. 
All you need to do is to chop it in a chopping 
bow] and add an equal quantity of diced cooked 
potatoes, pepper and onion juice. Turn into a 
frying pan and brown. You may add more pota- 
toes if you like and still have a delicious hash. 

And you can be sure the hash will always be 
as good as you would like it, because this fine 
corned beef is uniformly tender, delicate and 
delicious. 

To give variety to the good old Yankee dish, 
Libby’s chefs have worked out these delightful 
recipes for sauces to be used with corned beef 
hash: 


Sauce Tartare 


To 1 cupof mayonnaise dressing add '4 teaspoon onion juice and the 
following ingredients finely chopped: 4 cup olives,2 tablespoons ca- 
pers, | hard boiled egg, 2 teaspoons parsley and | smal! cucumber pickle 


Tomato Sauce 


Hot Mayonnaise 


Beat 2 egg volks slightly, and slowly add 2 tablespoons olive oil, 1 
salt and a few grains 


tablespoon vinegar, 4 cup water, 4 teaspoor 
00} ntil the mixture thickens, ther 


f ayenne .« 


n a double boiler 1 
i 1 teaspoon of finely cl 


chopped onion 


Thousand Island Dressing 


To 1 cup of boiled salad dressing add % 
following ingredients finely chopped 
| hard boiled egg 


cup chili sauce and the 


2 green pepper, | pimiento and 


Libby, M‘Neill & Libby, 101 Weifare Bldg., Chicago 


Libby, M© Neill & Libby of Canada, Ltd 
Chatham, Ontario, Canada 
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The Gift of the Probable Places 


“Mercy! What this experience has cost 
me ! sobbed Mrs. Bent 
llar, please, aid Old Mar 


One doll: rt 


t 


It periect miracle,’’ said everybody 

It ain’t neither,’ said Old Man Smith 

It plain nos ense. There’s law about 
* thir ime as there i ibout losi 


em. Things has got regular habits and 
I ne as folks. I foll 


gular haunts and habits same as birds and 
beasts. It ain’t the possible places that I’n 
irguin’ about. The world is full of ’en 
But the probable places can be reckoned 
most any time on the fingers of one hand 
¢ ¢] oe ] with £3 } 
places and never gettin round at al 


tne probabl ones Now it’s periec tly 
possible of course,” said Old Man Smith, 
“that you might find a trout in a dust 
pan or a hummin’ bird in an aquarium 
or meet a panther in your mother’s parlor. 
But the chances are,” said Old Man 
Smith, ‘‘that if you really set out to or 
ganize a troutin’ expedition or a hummin’- 
bird collection or a panther hunt, you 
wouldn’t look in the dust pan or the aqua 
rium or your mother’s parlor first. When 
you lose something that ain’t got no prob 
able place. then I sure am stumped,” said 
Old Man Smith. 


B' [ when Annie Halliway lost her 
mind everybody in the village was 
stumped about it. And everything was 
all mixed up. It was Annie Halliway’s 
mother and Annie Halliway’s father and 
\nnie Halliway’s uncles and aunts and 
cousins and friends who did all the worry 
ing about it, while Annie Halliway herself 
didn’t seem to care at all, but just sat 
braiding things into her hair. 


raid 
1d 





| ilroad accident 
that she lost her mind in. Some said it wa 
vecause she’d studied too hard in Europe 
Some said it was an earthquake. Every 
dy said somethir 
\nnie Halliway 


ul rich; they brought her home ina gr 


,: 
Some peopl aid it wasara 


father and mother wert 


Df hip and gave her twelve new dre ( 

1 the f t parlor and brown pi 
| if he tay In any ol ther \ 
he’d stay i is a little old blue sill 
he’d had before she went away. 

Carol and | t excused from school one 
day, because we were afraid our heads might 
ache, and went to see what it was all al t 
It seemed to be about a great many tl 

But after ed alked all arou \ 
Hal y t e and looke t her a 

ee 
oF 


\\ 
\\ 1. We went eve! t 


iB pens let us take her t re 
careful. We didn’t walk her in tl illag 

because her hair looked so funny. We walked 
her in the pleasant fields. We gathe red tlow 
ri We gathered ferns. We explored bird 

We built little gurgling harbors in the corners 
of the broo Sometimes we climbed hills 
and looked off Annie Halliway seemed to 


like to climb hills and look off 
| the d e climbed the Sumac Hill 
i It l tL nice la 
\ eH re her blue dr and 
Her hair hung down like two 
long, loose black ropes across her shoulder 


irkspur was braided into her hair, and 


ttle tin trumpet tied with blue ribbon, 
i blue Japanese fan, and a blue lead 


1] 11 
| ilk «af } 


qd a Diue SUK stocking, and a blue 
el he looked like a summer 

\ ‘ It is prett 
There were lots of clouds in the sky. They 


ned very near. It sort of puckered your 


the ds,’’ said Annie Hall 


; ' try +} ? 
alo 1 ee that used 
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(Continued from Page § 


of the hill and the sky. Through the lonely ground at Old Man Smith’s feet. She lifted 





hole in the edge of the hill and the sky you her eyes to Old Man Smith’s eve She 
ind miles. Way down in the looked hols But all the t that she 
htlight glinted. Itwasasthough looked so holy, she kept right on braiding the 
Was trying t hole ina handle of the blue china cup into her hai 
ind cé it. It clanked against the tin trumpet It 
iy stretche her arms’ sounded a little like the Fourth of July 


it. Old Man Sn ith reache 1 down and t ol 
} hin in } hand 





ise. Old Man Smith’s ] é And vo ( t ‘ 

a cups and broken tumbler You sa e’s lost het He turn 
its ites. First of all of course to Carol. And what do you sa} he 
built of clav or mud eae ee asad 

it is bullt ol Clay or mud or something sott isked. 
ind loose like that ind while it i still “Oh ple ise, r, Carol doesn’t iy any 


the Dur ( t H b 
Carol. He looked at hims« Hi 
looked at my freckles. He rocked his 
hands on his stomach. ‘“ Merciful God!” 


he said. ‘‘ How are we all afflicted!” 


‘OF PLEASE, sir,” I said, ‘‘my 
brother Carol isn’t afflicted at all 
It’s a great gift, my mother says, to be 
born with the gift of ilence instead of 
with the gift of speech.” 
He made a little chuckle in his throat. 
He began to look at young Annie Halli 
way all overagain. ‘And what does your 
. nother say about her?”’ he pointed 
‘“*My mother says,” I explained, *‘ that 
she only hope s that the person who finds 
her mind will be honest enough to re 
turn it.’ 
“What?” said Old Man Smith. ‘To 
return it? Honest enough to return it? 
al 





He began to do everything lL ove! 
again—to chuckle, to rock, to take young 
(Annie Halliway’s chin in his hand. “And 
what did you say your name was, my 

pretty darling?” he asked. 
dishes! So that wherever you went most all Young Annie Halliway looked a little sur 
day long, the sun was trying to borea holein prised. ‘‘My name is Robin,” she said 

it—and couldn’t do it! Dearest— Robin—I think.” 
It seemed to be the glint that Annie Halli ‘You think wrong,” said Old Man Smith 

1y wanted. She thought it was something He frowned with ferocity. 

new to braid in her hair, I guess. She kept It made us pretty nervous all of a sudden 
ght on walking towards it with her arms Carol went off to look at the beehive to 
tretched out. calm himself. I looked at the house. It was 
very glistening. Blue it glistened, and green 


oO MAN SMITH was pretty surprised it glistened, and red it glistened, and pink, 
tosee us. He was riding round the door- and purple, and yellow. 
ae ras + 





| 
1 his wheel chair. He rolled his chair Oh, see!” I pointed. ‘‘There’s old M1 
to the gate to meet u Che chair queake 1 seckett’s rose vase with the gold edge one 
a good deal But even if he’d wanted to walk dropped it on the brick garden walk the day 
he ldn’t Che rea } I ne l her nn who’d been lost at sea for elever 
eca e he i 1 ( | t t ite all alive and 
\W es ( I It I verfectl ry And t hunky white 1 
{ { | ( I I I } I 
\ tis. I Deacon P t 
\\ teapot. | tt 
\\ 
out i Hi “et 
H Hi 
HH W 
ai } ; ; ‘ 
We [ 1 : i plate, the ri 
t he WW the I re 7 t ml 
( they | it t ited, what tl 
He seemed to feel bette You mean in thinking of instead when At broke He 
the Good Book?” he said. ‘ The Elisha natched his long white beard in his hand 
bears, you mean?” He wagged his head at me. ‘‘There’s a law 


about breakin’ things,” he said, “‘same as 
mitted, “though my father’s got lotsof books — there’s a law about losin’ them. My house is 
on tulips that have heap prettier covers.’’ a sample book,” he said. “On them there 

‘U-m-m,’’ said Old Man Smith. ‘* U-m-m-m walls, all stuck up like that, I’ve got a 


“Well, it was quite a good book,’ I ad 


U-m-m-m.”’ sample of most every mind in the village 
(And all the time that he wa iying People give ’em to me themselves.” he said 
U-m-m-m. U-m-1 r Annie Hal They let e out their trash barrel 
iS | ‘n - 1 his ist ever no i 1 thie I ( t it 


With a big chur f rock she was chip they're givil Now that little pewter rosette 
It was a piece of blue china cup _ there ; 


ping it oft | 

with the handle still on it that she chipped “Tt would be nice, wouldn’t it,”’ I said, “‘if 

off first. you could find a sample of young Annie 
When Old Man Smith saw it he screamed. Halliway’s mind? Then maybe you could 

‘Woman! What ire l | f mM match it 

creamed I) iid Old Man Smith. ‘‘A sample 


‘Her name i young Annie Halliwa of her mind?” He growled in his throat 
I ¢ «plained \-hem,a-hem! he said He closed hi eyes 


‘Young Annie Halliway, com ere! I thought he'd decided to die I screamed 


screamed Old Man Smith for Carol. He came running. He'd only 
Young Annie Halliway ime her Shi been bee-stung twice Old Man Smith 
1 “perfectly gentle about it All het 

ere ver enth She t down on the ( tinued on Pa 4 
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‘Two constant dangers— 


We now know that food must 
protect us against them— 


How science has revolutionized the 
housewife’s ordering of meals - - 


T is now known that there are two dangers 

constantly threatening our health—not 

having our body tissues built up and not ridding 
the body of poisonous waste matter 


Science has discovered that medicine cann 
do this for us—that it is our daily food which 
i 


iS 





must supply these great body nee: 


, + o . ° . 7 7 als + 7 | “* . ¥ 
But many American meals lack the Piving 


elements which build up b 
elements which eliminate 


Statistics show that every ear t ] 
young men and women die of old age diseas¢ 
Scientists say that faulty habits of eating 


deprived them of the food factors necessary 


build up health and maintain resistance to dis 
ease. 
A familiar food with wonderful 
health giving properties 


Today millions are securing these needed food 
essentials by adding Fleischmann’s Yeast to 
their regular diet. For yeast is the richest known 
source of the new found vitamine which experts 
maintain is lacking in many of our foods. 


Because of its freshness it helps the intestines 
in their elimination of poisonous waste matter. 


There are many delicious x. } } 
ways of serving Fleisch 
mann’s Yeast. Like cream 
cheese it combines excel- 
lently with jams as a sand- 
wich or cracker spread. It 
is good in all kinds of soft 
drinks and in combination 
with many familiar dishes. 
Only one precaution: if 








troubled with gas dissolve veast first in very 
hot water. This does not affect the efficacy 


of the yeast 


Eat 2to3s cake S ‘ f Fle ischmann’s Ye ast daily, 
l Have it on the table 
Have it at your office and eat it at 
ur desk. Ask for it at noontime at vour lunc!] 
ce. )ou will like its fresh distinctive flavor and 
holesome taste it leaves in your mouth 


P tanding 


before or between meals 


L, j . 
fheciean t 


a } VY ‘ ‘ 
Fl nma YX ¢ l ge 
Keep it in a cool dry p 
¢ kh x ‘ } 1 +1 } ' ' 
Fresh yeast has received gene ttent 
Irom the pubDliic since recent scientinc test 


+ 


have proved that fresh yeast stimulates diges 
tion, builds up the body tissues and keeps thx 


body more resistant to disease. These original 


tests were all made with Fleischmann’s Yeast. 
Beware of untested yeast-vitamine prepara- 
tions that contain drugs or other mixtures. 
Fleischmann’s Yeast (fresh) is a pure food, 
rich in vitamine, in which it measures up to the 
high standards set by laboratories and hos 
lhe familiar tin-foil package with 
the yellow label is the only form in which 
Fleischmann’s Yeast for Health 
is sold. 


Send 4cin stamps for the valu 
able booklet, *‘ The New Impor 
tance of Yeast in Diet.’’ Use 
coupon at the right, addressing 
THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY 
Dept. RR-26, 701 Washington 
St., New York, N. Y 
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Laxatives gradually replaced 
by this simple food 


A noted specialist, in his latest book, says of 
mpress¢ east It should be much 

juently given in illness in whict 
listurbance Th 

pe lly true in cases where the condi 

eft SE t) 
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Skin disorders cleared up 


Many physicians and hospitals are prescrib 
Fleischmann’s Yeast for impurities of 
skin. It has yielded remarkable results. 

In one series of tests forty-one out of forty 

wo such cases were improved or cured, in 


1 


nstance in a remarkably short time 


Mail this coupon with 4c in stamps 


FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, 


pt. RR-26, 701 Washington St., New York, N 
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NTRANGERS’ eyes, watching you in crowded give your skin the power of resistance it sl 
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woman poise and connhdencs it 1 1 charm “ = 99 
; ' : fluffy with the soft white lather R ib 
that anv woman cal a\ if «he \ ‘or vour s : . : 
1a ) , 1a ; will. | P dba this lathered cloth gently over your skin until 
Rin chans every day; each day old skin dies 


; the pores are thoroughly cleansed. Rinse well 
and new takes its place. 























with warm, then with clear, cool water, and 


; , dry carefully. 
By giving this new skin the right treatment, ee 


you can make it flawlessly clear and soft and 


How you can tell that your skin 


smooth free from the little defects that spoil , 
is responding 


so many complexions. 
HE very first time you use this treatment it 

* | > > uur skin slio ] dr n 

Are you using the right treatment for will leave your skin with a slightly drawn, 


lt al > tight feeling. Do not regard this as a disad 
JOUT SPecld pe OT SRIN! 
you pecial type | qn vantage—it means that your skin is responding 


Skins differ widely —and each type of skin should in the right way to a more thorough and stimu 
have the treatment that suits its special needs. lating kind of cleansing. 
There is a special Woodbury treatment for After a few nights this drawn sensation will 
SB 4 Sspecia ood vu,» cre ment for 


oo ' disappear and your skin will emerge from its 
each different type Of SKin : . . 

nightly bath so delightfully soft and smooth that 
For instance, you may happen to have the type you will never again want to use any other 
Ls. ree LP omens eae ST: , : ; ; 
of skin that is exceptionally sensitive and dell method of caring for your skin. 
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ate SO easily irritated DY exposure that if 1s or . ‘ 
’ wend his is only one of the special treatments for 
a constant proble m to take Care rf it E 


different types of skin given in the booklet of 
[o overcome this extreme sensitiveness and treatments which is wrapped around every cake 
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Strangers’ eyes, keen and critical— 
can you meet them proudly - confident! - 
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A 25 cent cake of Woodbury’s lasts a month or 


six weeks for general toilet use, including any of 


the special Woodbury treatments. 


A complete miniature set of the 
Woodbury skin preparations 
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opened his eves 
His voice sound 
yucel ‘Where 
lo they think she 
ost her minde 

In kurope | 
1d Ma ( i 
train. M col 


jon’ know. che EewbiN Dass scenelERSts,: 2000 tall 


“U-m-m,”’ said Old Man Smith. 

He reached way down into his pocket. 
He pulled out a box. He opened the box. It 
was full of pieces of colored glass, and of 
china. He juggled them in his hands. They 
looked gay. Red they were, and green and 
white and yellow and blue. He snatched out 
all the blue ones and hid ’em quick in his 
por ket. “She seems sort of partial to blue,” 
he said 


ta RE was one funny big piece of glass 
that wasawfulshiny. When he heldit up 


» the light it glinted and gk ed all sorts of 
rs It made yc ir e\ feel eT cal 
(Annie Halliway reached out her hand for 

it she did t sa 1 ( | she } t stare 


and stared at it, with her hand all reached 


it 
But Old Man Smith didn’t give it to her 
He just sat and stared 


put the shining it olf glass nght int (nn 
Halliway’s hand. It fell through her finger 


‘Put down your arm,’ id Old Mar 


S 
\ H es 4 Her eye 
] t t ‘ 
Lo s Old Man Smit Look! 
He a ypped « eral piece ( ¢ 
} , to her I 
She ose the I r re t 
tlé¢ r { ( one 
( tare t ¢ RB t t 
4 { { \ 
( 
] 
It 
{) | 
M 
oss , t H 
Wha the Old Hart 
+ ¢ ] ~ 


ARRY said Annie Halliwa Old 

Harry ¥ vider al d 
Llinder every minute. It was as though 
everything in her was wide awake except the 
thing she wasthinking about Har-ry?’’ she 


led. “Hi 


irt * She dropp the re 
elioy ina om a tna PICKe 


11 


Her eves looke 


7 piece of ie gla i ert 
Old Man Smit] Why, that is Harry, he 
She reached for the pigtail that had 
the blue larkspur braided into it 
pointed to the pigtail that had the 
braided into it 

Why, that is Harry,” she aid She mad 
little sob in her throat 

Old Man Smith jingled his hands at her 
* There there 
Never mind 


there, my pretty,’ he said 
never mind.”’ 


He opened his hands There were some 
little teeny-tiny pieces of plain glass in his 
hands Little round knobs like beads the 

ere eT hi lI I ( I ick 1 ice } le 
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Probable Places 


the way from New 


try a 





iw them sh Smith and his eel chair out of 
screamed, and snatche her pigtail. ‘‘Speak to her,” said 
them in her hand, and the doctor. ‘‘Speak very gently.”’ 


threw them away justas 
far as she could! 

‘I will not!” she screamed. ‘‘I will not! 
I will not!’’ Her tears were awful. 

When she got through screaming her face 
looked like a wet cloth that had had every- 
thing else wrung out of it except shadows. 

“Where—is—Harry?” said Old Man 
Smith. He said it very slowly. And then all 
over again. ‘“‘Where—is—Harry?” You 


wouldn’t have dar’st not tell hin 








nie Halliway start 


blue glass agair Then she stopped and 
ee FO Pee ' o ten 
looked all around her. It was a jerky stop. 
Her jaw sort of dropped. “ Harry—is—in— 
prison,” she said 

Even though she’d said it herself, she 
eemed to be awfully surprised at the news. 
She shook and shook her head, as though she 


vas trying to wake up the idea that was 
: . ] 7 } l up now 





trying to remember about it She 
lt Da ( her hands acré he 

ehe First one hand then the 
eT she opened her eves ver wide iga 


tO Man Smit} 


ANNI HALLIWA\Y r took her ¢ 
4 from Old Man Smit It—it 
the night we cr 


ed the border from France 


I Spal Her\ 
i It sc ed like recit 
a le t I re ere seve u 
ti I the Paris art school,”’ shi 
t the March holli 
Chere t i $s a womal i stra ( 
the next etmant vl -? 
‘ ‘ 
\\ \ 1] 
\\ 
Hy 
I 
He tore at1 | [ ‘ 
, ul The diamonds rattled « 
Harry tried to catch then He pushed me 
bi k into the trail ] Saw soldiers t innil 


a Ine’ 
I thought they were going to shoot him. H« 
thought they were going to shoot him. I saw 
h so surprised. I'd 
never noticed before how blue his eves were 
I tell you I saw his eyes. I couldn't speak 


There wasn't anybody to ¢« 


is eves He looked so 


only { r in to spe ik a I've o | 
just 

She started to ju Ip up ir the ground 
vhere she wa ittir She couldn’t. She had 
braided Old M Smith a 1 his wheel chai 
into her ha When she saw what she had 


done she toppled right over on her face and 
fainted all out 
Over behind the lilac bush somebody) 


vas a strange gentlemal vin ad come 


“Annie!” cried her mother 
“Annie! Annie! Annie!” 

Annie Halliway opened her eyes very 
slowly and looked up. It was a brand-new 
kind of look. It had a bottom to it, instead 
of being just through and through and 
through. There was a little smile in it too 
It was a pretty look. “W hy , mother,”’ said 

Annie Halliway, ‘“‘where am I?” 


Bao special man from New York made a 
queer little sound in histhroat. ‘‘ Than} 
heaven!” he said. ‘‘She’s all right—now I 
wouldn’t have missed it for anything.”’ 

He slanted his head and looked at Old 
Man Smith. “‘We arrived,” he said, “just at 
he moment when the young lady was gazing 
sO—so intently at the piece of shiny 
He made a funny grunt in his throat. “ Let 
me congratulate you, Mr.—Mr. Smit] 
aid. ‘‘Your treatment was most « 

“ees 


Your hypnosis was perfect. Your 
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know how and where t 
Old Man Smith began to chuckle i 
beard. ‘‘ Yes, I admit that’s quite a hi 


vy and where. But 
very hard for at 


thing that’s lost, it’s a pretty good idea 


he said, “‘the knowing h 
. 
vetore you set out seekKin 


find out first just « tly what it is tl 
‘re set ’ for \ a voung la 
lost ! ' ‘ - 
But 1 
urse 1s quite another 
Anni Hal va l ( isnt tf 
more. It was as red as roses. She hid it i 


her mother’s shoulder 


“Oh, dear—oh, dear! Mr Mr. Smit 
she said, ‘‘how shall I ever repay vou 
Old Man Smith reached out his har 


across the fence. There was a sort of tw 




















A dinner gown 
of charm— 


not only when it is new, but after 
a season's wear! 


Skinner's All-Silk Satin— 
either regular or charmeuse 
finish—has qualities hidden be 
neath its rich lustre and graceful 
drape — qualities of endurance 
not found elsewhere in so beau 
tiful a dress fabric. 

And in this, a season of black, 


Skinner reigns supreme, fo! 
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Ski ne rs h iS a T¢ al jet-like depth 


Skinner's 
All-Silk Satin 
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setter 
for the family health 


Do you eat to live—live to 
eat, 
without considering whether it 
is a pleasure or nourishing? In 
either case there is only one 
answer—home made food is by 


all odds the very best. 


or just eat as a habit 


Stop and think what you 
would use when you make bis- 
cuits or any hot breads or cake. 
Do you imagine bakers would 
use as good things? 


It will pay you to send for a 
free Rumford cook book and 
get its hints and recipes for 
making all kinds of hot breads, 
cake, etc. It not make 
epicures of your family, but it 


may 


will at least show them what 
good, digestible, delectable food 
is, so that eating will be worth 
while. 

Rumford Baking Powder is 
really a wonderful aid in pro- 
ducing delicious wholesome food 
of the nourishing kind. 

Many helpful suggestions are contained 


in our new book, “The Rumford Modern 
Methods of Cookery”’ 


sent free. 


RUMFORD COMPANY 
Dept. 22, Providence, R. I. 
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she'd mistaken the room; she was a nice girl, 
and I afraid she’d be terribly embar 
rassed when she realized. But before I could 
say anything, she crossed to my closet, 
opened the door and—walked in.” Dufi 
paused. ‘‘I jumped out of bed and rushed 
ver to the closet; I didn’t know what to 
think. And . 

‘“There was no one there,’’ Doctor Blake 
concluded. 

“No,” Duff said, “there wasn’t anyone 
there. And I tell you I saw her, doctor.” 

Che doctorsmiied again reassuringly. ‘‘ My 
dear Duff,” he said kindly, ‘‘it’s perfectly 
simple. And it’s nothing serious. You must 


member that your nerves are not normal 


Somewhere, sometime you saw that girl 
ist that gesture the gesture of taking off 
her cape. By me shock it was impressed 


n your mind; I mean that just as your eyes 
rested on her, before your conscious mind 
had fully grasped the picture, something in- 
terrupted. Your eyes simply visualized the 
picture again at Sleepy Valley. You say yoii 
were reading; what was it?” 


‘a S on opera, I think,” said Duff. 
“But I tell you I never saw that girl 
before in my life. Heavens, doctor, don’t 
you suppose I’d remember her if I had? She 
was the most beautiful He paused, 
embarrassed. 

“You've forgotten,” 
gently. 
perfectly 

“Perfectly natural be hanged!” Duff ex- 
ploded. “I beg your pardon, doctor. But 
if I ever saw that girl i 

For a moment they stared at each other 
Doctor Blake had been a little taken aback 
by Duff’s sudden rage; it was difficult for him 
to realize that it was not the boy Duff, but a 
grown man who faced him across the flat 
desk. Duff laughed shortly 


the older man said 
“You needn't worry about it. It’s 


‘‘Well—what are you going to do about 
it * Doctor Blake asked breaking the 
Slience 

‘I don’t know I can’t work. I can't 
play. There doesn’t seem to be anything 


Che older man looked at the younger syn 
You need an interest of some 
ort, Duff. It’s true that you’re not in con 
lition to play—if you call this hectic round 
of entertainment that Elisabeth and the rest 
of them indulge in, playing. But I do think 
it would be good for you to have some con 
ta Come along home 

and meet Anita again; 
forgiven you the past. Re 
al eS 


pathe ticall 


t with young people 
with me for dinner 


I imagine she’ 


ember hov ne used to | ite you when 
ere lungsters , 
1) le tl a i full nl 
he B estly, D 
| , r peopl I 
| | 1¢ r 
, 
| 
\AI If D ( 
B atient id perna irl ( 
i t but 
1 the ind wanted to help hit H 
( I ird t L quich ile I 
t it, m rid. ““Why de 
nd the girl? 
Find the git 
Yes.” 
‘“Find—the—girl For a moment Duff 


stared at the wall, and the doctor knew that 
he was revisualizing the phantom figure that 
had blunderedinto 
hischamber. Sud 
denly Duff held 
ut hishand. “B 
eaven, I will he 
ud 

Duringtheearly 
spring Duff 
Sea;r¢ hed New 
York \ doze! 
times a day he 
thought he had 
oul d her only to 
discover a strange 
staring 
blankly into hi 
when he had 
reached her \ 


lew day bef 


face 


The Vanishing Girl 
(Continued from Page 7 


the Schuyler family moved to The Elms he 
was sure the quest was at anend. The red 
cape of a slender figure winding down Fifth 
(Avenue caught his eye; as his footsteps 
hastened he saw a glimpse of profile; a lock 
of dark hair escaped from beneath a scarlet 
hat. 

He stopped abruptly at her side; he was 
so sure this time that he blocked the girl’s 
way, and again there 
blank glances. Duff flushed and raised his 
hat, 

“Hello,” the girl said, smiling. 


was an exchange of 





“TI beg your pardon,” he said stiffly. ‘‘I 
thought you were someone else.” 

The girl laughed; she was exceeding] 
pretty, he admitted grudging] We 


it matter so ucl Duff Schuyle 
asked, tilting her chin 

It was a second shock to find that she 
was someone he knew. He racked his mem- 
ory as he looked at her dancing eyes. 


“Elinor Webster,’ she supplied finally. 


“You went to college with my brother. To 


think that it should come to this too! Don’t 
you remember, Duff ——-” 

When at last he left her at the door of 
her home, with promises to call again soon 
to look up all the old crowd, he strode to 
his own house indignantly. 

Blake was an absolute fool; but not so 
great a fool as he himself had been. He 
would look for the girl no longer; he flushed 
as he considered the absurdity of the whole 
affair, the humor of his quest. Yet in Scar 
borough he found himself unconsciously 
following dark-haired ladies and girls in 
scarlet, only to discover, when he reached 
them, that they were old or fat or ugly—or 
merely not The Girl 
‘ UFF, you ought to get married,” Elisa 

beth said firmly one day at luncheon 

\t least you ought, if you’d marry a girl I 
like. You’re getting awfully old, and 

He laughed grimly—at least he felt that 
it was grimly. 

“I think you ought to marry Helena 
Morton, if she'd have you,” she continued 
calmly. ‘“She’s a nice girl, and I’m sure 
you'd like her. You don't 
anyway; you'll never meet any girls 
Freddy Burns wants me to go to the 
to-night, and mother won't let me go with 
him. And, really, I do think 
meet more girls.” 

“Elisabeth, your approach is nothing if 
not subtle,” said Duti “May, oh may | 


pany at the 


ro out enough 


ovies 


you ought to 


have the pleasure of yout 
Idle Hour this evening? 
mind, I’m sure.” 


r o 
Mother won't 


The theater was crowded when they ar 
ed ind Elisabeth « ineere t l 
‘ + 
r é r He 
t t t r 
r r 
, 
( 1 mn 
it i ha i 
out H i f asleey 
nly, while the hgure till mo ed about 
the screen, weaving the plot into a patter 
‘re and more involved. the electric light 


the hall ; 
and the audience for a brief moment before 


darkness dipped over them again. The light 


snapped on, outlining the 


had lasted only a few seconds, but it had 
been long enough for Duff to see a dark 
haired girl in a belted red coat disappearing 





through the exit at the right of the stage. 
He leaped to his feet, rushed down the aisle 
and fairly tumbled down the stairs. There 
had been no mistaking her, although she had 
been illumined so briefly 


rhe country street was entirely deserted 


except lor the huddle of car beside the 
wooden hotel Duff stared about him witha 
stupid sense of unreality when suddenly he 
felt a hand on his arn he turned relu 


tantly toward Elisabet! 


‘What is it, Dut 


| Spot 1 moment he stared at her. “Ol 
nothing,” he said He felt an utter fool, 


and he knew that his cheeks were flaming 
‘Nothing Klisabet repeat ) 
Fun ort of nothing! Oh, Duff 
and we thought you were so much better 


You didn’t even jump when I blew up that 
paper bag in the hall.” 

‘Really, it wasn’t anything,” he said. ‘‘] 
can’t explain, Elisabeth.” 

He followed her to the car and sat down 
beside her; he was forbidden to drive him 
self. As they swung past the ice-cream 
store, two doors down from the theater, 
again came the flash of a red coat. 

He clutched his sister’s arm excitedly 
“Oh, Elisabeth, do you—I mean, would 
you like a soda?” 

She looked at him indulgently. 
we'd better go home, Duff dear,” she said 
gently; infuriatingly gentle she was. “‘Bea 
good boy ” 

He clenched his fists angrily. If he had 
seen her he was a fool not to follow through 
to the end. And he had seen her! But if he 
hadn’t; if it was all hallucination, all 
He sighed, and his sister looked at him 
sharply. 

For days following he 
Scarborough, sea 


“T think 


wandered about 
rching. Because his mother 
ded him with such obvious 
} 


yprehension, he decided 1! 


and sister regar 
distrust and ay 
self-defense upon a hobby. He announced 
that he had always been in photog 
raphy and intended to make a Scarborough 
scrapbook. It was an unexciting pursuit and 
vould kee p him out of doors 

One day a he was strolling along the 
beach, regarding dark-haired ladies and girls 
in red with a curi | 


erested in 





detached and uninvit 
ing eye, he remembered 
camera on a lobster pot half a mile do 

the shore He walked back and found it 
where he had left it 


} 


lessly, and left the ro 


snapped the films ain 
ll at the de eloper’ 
\ week later, when he remembered 
for his prints, he 


Suddenly his heart gave the familiar imita 


tion of a machine gun, and he 


; 
to ca 


looked them over idly 


leaned agai 
hotograph | 
‘ 


eC é W] | 

DD he remained stari 

e pri t l ( I 
ra ha attempt ( 
picture fa sle er gl tandin it the edge 
f the water, dark hair blowing back from 
er low, white forehead, her dress fluttering 


in the wind. Her lips were parted slightly, 
and her eyes looked straight into the camera, 
wistful eyes, half mocking, half entreating. 

‘Is anything the matter?” the woman de- 
manded of Duff suddenly. 

He stared at 
her and shoved 
the picture be 
hind the others 
ibruptly “No, 
thanks,”’ he said, 
and walked out of 
the shop. 

He was not 
onscious of the 

istance he 
traveled or of the 
number of time 
ne pulled out the 
picture and stud 
ied it 
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L’Empire de la Joie 


(Adapted from an 
old French Fairy Tale) 


But the last knight, le 
dernier chevalier, bore in his 
hand only a little bouquet, 
les fleurettes de la Jeunesse. 
But there was in them so 
much of sunshine and 
starshine and soft, dewy 
fragrance that to keep 
them meant youth in the 
heart forever. 


ae 


of the day, la mode du jour 
he follow the Paris for 


nerfumed unity of the modern toilette 


decree of 


locre 
UCLICE 


elite 


That 
f the 


» 
Parisienne: 


shall 


among 


nécessite de la toilette 


breathe but a single fragrance—a fra- 


grance of French charm. 


Dames Ameéricaines ! 


your beauty, do obey. 


francaise than Djer-Kiss itself? 


For the bath, par exemple, savon Djer- 


EXTRACT 


FACE POWDER TALC 


Rouge 


These spécialste 


so known in the boudoirs 
—each 


gently 


For the sake of 
And what 


fragrance brings to you more qualité 


~) ‘ Op » 
—~ F LOW do les Sfarisiennes achieve a true 


T IS so necessary if Madame would 
be in tune with the French fashion 
that 


TOILET WATER 


Compact 








Hi 


CG 


Kiss — that 
with the French essence of Djer-Kiss 
itself. Apres le bain—Talc Djer-Kiss; 
and for the smooth, gently rounded 
a little Djer-Kiss Toilet Water 


sprinkled on the bath spong 


t a 


pure, fragranced 


SOap SO 


arms 


As Madame proceeds, soft Djer-Kiss 
Vanishing Cream for the slender throat 
Then a 
wise natural touch of Djer-Kiss rouge 
with the soft finish of Djer-Kiss Face 
Powder si exquise. And for the final 
comble de triomphe, a drop of Djer-Kiss 
Extract, so fragrantly chic, and Parisian. 
C'est fini, merveilleusement! How beau- 
tiful is Madame! 


and the delicate complexion. 





Made in France 


ROUGI 


VEGETALE SACHET SOAP 
and Creams, temporarily blended here with pure “Dyer-K: 
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Djer-Kiss Cold Cream 
There is no Spécialité de Djer-Kiss 


which adds more lasting beauty t 
Madame, to Mademoiselle, than pur 
Djer-Kiss Cold Cream. Used daily 
y cleansing cream it 1 es a 
charming loveliness to tl skin, 
keeping it smooth, white and fine of 


<ture. Let its smoothness and 
French fragrance add to 


Madame, Made mot selle | 


FREE —A Beautiful Calendar 


The six exquisite paintings by Willy Pogany 
are reproduced in the new Djer-Kiss calendar. 


pure 


your beauty, 


To receive this calendar free simply send your 
name and address to the Alfred H. Smith Co., 
40 West 34th St., New York City. 


COLD CREAM VANISHING CREAM 


ncentré imported from France 
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Can you make fri 12d fooas 


easeless and dainty enough 


jor dessert ? 


A New fried A pple Dessert 
An apple, boiled in syrup, then fried in Crisco . gives a dessert 


f a new and delicious taste. Follow this exclusive recipe 
one of many in the cookbook offered below: 


Apples with Red Currant Jelly 


6 cooking appl » glace cherries 
4 tablespoons flour red currant jelly 
1 egg Crisco 
ake crumbs syrup 


apricot jam 


Choose apples as much as possible same size; peel and core 
them carefully, so as not to break them. Put | cup syrup in 
to stewpan or baking tin, put in app and cook over fire or 

ven until nearly done Baste them occasionally with 
yrup. Let them get cold, then rol] them in flour, brush over 
with beaten egg, toss in sifted cake crumbs, and fry in hot 
Crisco a golden brown. Drain on piece of paper, fill center 
with apricot jam, cut out some round f red currant jelly 
place 1 on top of each apple and a glace cherry on that. Dish 
up and serve hot or 1. An apricot syrut uld be sent t 


table separately with apples 


Should Fat be Heated in a Hot 
or a Cold Kettle ? 


he answers tft pract cal gu t I e th . 
covering all branches of co ! make “A 
Calendar of Dinners” one of the most hel; 
ful books a housek e] could hav [t 
tuthor, Mario: Harris N. il, formerly cook 
ry editor of “The Ladies’ Home Journal, 


fills 231 pages with cookery 


lrawn from her wide experience, gives 1n 
structions for marketing and carving, tables 
of weights and measures, cookery time tables, 
615 exclusive recipes, and 365 complete din 
ner menus—one for every day in the year. 
You can not duplicate this book at any book 
store. Each book costs almost fifty cents to 
print. You can get one copy for only 10c 
in stamps mailed with your name and address 
to Section D e Depart 
ment of Home Eco 


instructions 








nomics, T} Procter & 
Gambk Co., Cincinnati 
Ohio 
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ALF the credit for dainty, 
greaseless fried food goes to 
the skill of the cook, and half to 


the frying fat. 


The cook’s part lies in knowing 
how to heat the fat without spoiling 
its quality; in knowing how much 
fat to use and how hot it should be; 

knowing how to coat the food 
for frying and tell when it is done; 
and in knowing how to drain off 


the surplus fat while the food is 


still warm. 


Che fat, for perfect results, should 
be of vegetable origin, so it will not 
make the food hard to digest; it 
should be tasteless, so it will give no 
fatty flavor to delicate foods; it should 
give up its heat quickly to form on 


the food a protecting crust that will 


Sct s sold by rocers everywher 


sanitary, sealed cans holding one 


} “ESS le 


aX * oO: @- 


January, 





mes 





Prevzzry 


Sl oe } s: 


keep the fat out and the flavor in; 
it must heat without smoking, so 
that the frying kettle is pleasant 
and easy to use; it must not take 
up any food odors or flavors, so that 
it can simply be strained atter each 
trying and kept always ready to use 


again. 


You can get a// of these qualities 
for perfect frying in Crisco, the 


modern, vegetable cooking tat 


You can get the expert direction: 
that will enable you to do your 
part right, in the complete cook 
book offered at the left. You need 
not be a user of Crisco in order to 
get the cookbook. but we are sure 
that if you once try Crisco, as di- 
rected, you never will go back to 
old-fashioned methods or old- 


fashioned cooking fat. 


risco 1 Ok £ F “ve ere, 
n aniteé 9 alec é 9 Hang 
1 nd net ight r ) rd 
pound, n weight, and upward 

é i im OUul 


for Frying -For Shortening 


for Cake Making 


1922 


$ a3 stort 
AT X 
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The Vanishing Girl 


(Continued from Page 44 


se“ 


Finally he turned back and reéntered the You're the chauffeur—worse luck,” said 
store. “I didn’t take this photograph,” he her brother. ‘But I can help step on the 
said without further preliminaries, holding it gas. Take me to her.” 








towards her but not surrendering it to her Helena Morton was sitting on her piazza 
outstretched hand “*T guess there’s a mis steps with her beau of the dance; det hair 
take; do you think the films could have been’ was like a dark cloud, her face delicately | 
mixed?” lovely above the mist of her Ged 
I’m sure they weren’t. You have the chiffon scarf. She was so thoroughly prett td 
only camera of that size in Scarborough s’‘far that Duff drew a deep breath of admiratio ; 
as I know. It was on your roll right enough.”’ before he drew the second breath of disap i 
She smiled tolerantly upon him from the pointment. For she was all that a man 6 
heights of middle age. ‘‘Someone must might desire; everything in the ld | = 
have played a joke on you and picked up except that she was not The Girl ‘ 
your camera. Did you leave it anywhere?” He concealed his disappointment man R 
“Oh, I’m always leaving it somewhere,” fully as he took her hand and received one of 
Duffanswered. “ But , I l 


\gainhe heldout those smiles that make a man til 


SHE looked at the photograpl ugain, smil- myth, she said as he sat down beside her 
ing quite broadly now. ‘Pretty, ain’t ‘“‘It’s thrilling to find that you actually do 
she? I think I’ve seen heraround—couldn’t — exist. But you've got to be frightfully inter 


be sure, though. But ——”’ esting after all the mystery you've created.”’ 
“You think you’ve seen her,’ Duff said “In time, in time!”’’ Duff said with an 


incredulously. Without another word he left airy wave of his hand, while Elisabeth 

the shop, and the woman’s laugh followed watched him with unconcealed admiration. 

him. ‘But you mustn’t mind if I just stare at you 
He was whistling when he swung up the for a few years.” 





“fp NET WEIGHT 
driveway of The Elms. 
‘“You look so much better, Duff,’ his HE blushed prettily; altogether the hour 
mother said as he sat down on the piazza on the piazza steps with the moonlight 
beside her. sifting over them was delightful. 
“Better!” said Duff. ‘“‘Gee, you don’t “By the way, how’s the photography go- 
know how good I feel!” ing?’’ she asked, and bit her lower lip as he 
He grinned expansively; he could not re- lifted his eyes questioningly. She had risen 


member ever having felt more exhilarated, and was standing in the doorway, the light 
more radiantly happy in his life. The Girl from the hall behind her making the edges of 


9) 0 use 





























“I’m not a flapper,” said Elisabeth quite “You look very pretty,”’ Elisabeth said, 
seriously. “I’m eighteen; that’s legally a sinking on the couch. “ But we've certainly 
woman. I think it wasin New York. I sort worked.” 
of remember “Oh, I’m the handsome boy,” he 

‘I’ve got it!’’ Duff said excitedly She cheerfully, snapping on his mash Read 
was the girl you pointed out to me at thi 
opera the night I fainted like a Victorian “[P°HE country club was decorated in th 


_<ioynt was real! She not only was real, she was her filmy dress glisten. 
>» y= a in Scarborough. He was absurdly gay dur- “Very well.” Duff watched her closely. 
A in ing dinner; afterwards he bore Elisabeth to There had been something in her tone that 
the pavilion and refused to surrender her made him wonder. “I had rather a strange 
} to Freddy Burns for a single dance experience the other day -’ he began ten 
“My land, you’re getting human, Duff,’ _tatively, and Helena Morton threw back her 
| Elisabeth sighed happily as they climbed head and laughed, while Elisabeth and the 
’ | into the car. ‘I’ve had the peachiest time young man listened, uncomprehending 
| You dance better than any man I know. It “It wasn’t a mistake, either,”’ said Helena 
, great to have you like this.”’ Morton “It was the challenge direct, t 
t This, my child, is nothing to what I’: lap with the glove. And I see it worked 
going to be,”’ Duff said Her hand was on the knob of the screen door, k 
Then y will let me have parties at the and Duff leaped up and caught it. | § 
house for you t veryone? ‘Who is she?”’ he asked 
‘“Let’s have es party to But her eyes met his challenging] It'll 4 
t TOW, r 1D ant moet every give you something t dreat ibou she | = 
} | girl in Scar igh—especially the brunette said And if you've really recovered fron j 
| ones.” being an interesting mystery and will come . 
‘If only you didn’t crawl into your shell to the masquerade at the country club t yer and every man, woman and child 
every time I mention Helena Mor night ’ She laughed again and closed | : pdeleyasitidelh amstehtth am ae ls aE ZS) 9 of sweet 
tor Elisabeth begat the door | 
Kismet!” Duff interrupted “*Abraca Before he slipped into be he took out the | a sugar cane. 
| dabra! Also, presto and eureka! Tell me, photograph of The Girl You're not ° 4 ° g 
; | what color hair has Helena Morton?” pretty as Miss Morton,” he told her hor The delicacy of Domino Syrup will de 
| - “Black,” his sister estly. “Nobody could | lightfully surprise you. For Domino 
ered riggling. be I think she’s aln { S 4 d t 8) b-4 
S i I think I yrup is a cane sugar product. omino 
St ter, and ] Syrup can be used every day on the table 
| ‘ . or in the kitchen. Because of its unusual 
A flavor it wins its way with all the mem- 
H N \ | T \ . 
. i + sacl gio p<: bers of your family. 
sa coatiianl a reer ees Anne Domino Syrup is made by the refiners of 
| UF] i rned itante Db¢ l ~ 
| Ly treet, tan ws anil latan ruf Domino Package Sugars. 
| going crazy again. If rushed. Finally, at 
) | I’d been born with an nine | n El e i 3 
atomof sense—Elisa- | | Peres American SugarRefining Company 
beth, I know that flap- tight black cap and his 
pers try or to have = — , mother had <a the | **Sweeten it with Domino’”’ 
: memories; theyre so wire stem of the pon | “ 
wearing. But can you remember the first pom that waved from his head, he was sat- | Granulated, Tablet, Powdered, Confectioners, Brown, 
) time you mentioned Helena Morton to me?”’ _ isfied Golden Syrup 
| 
| 


heroine.’ usual style—balloons, papier-maché flov 
‘I guess she was there,”’ Elisabeth ad ers, confetti. The dancers wore the usual co 
mitted. ‘‘But what on earth, Duff " tumes—pierrettes and harlequins, cowboys 
‘‘Eyes and subconscious mind register and dancing girls, pirates and court la 
whoopee! Oh, don’t you think she’d be Duff surrendered Elisabeth to Freddy a 
awake now, Lisbeth?” crossed to the end of the room, where the 


} 


Elisabeth giggled. ‘‘I’m sure that you’re shy and critical males were assembled and 
crazy, Duff,” she said, “‘but you’re sweet stood unsociably apart watching the dancers 
that way. And she probably is still up; she He recognized Helena Morton; he had 
went to the Yacht Club dance, and that known she would be a Carmen; he might 
lasts later than the pavilion. Do you really 
want ? Contin 



















































Puffed Wheat in milk is the supreme dish for 


supper or for any hungry hour 





Puffed Rice is used to make home candies 








Puffed Rice will give to any fruit dish a multiplied 


delight. Try it with stewed raisins 





light and nutty 
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As Foods 


Puffed Grains are whole grains steam ex- 
ploded. They are made by Prof. A. P. Ander- 
son’s process. 

The grains are sealed in guns, then rolled 
for an hour in a fearful heat. The bit of mois- 
ture in each food cell is thus changed to steam. 

When the guns are shot there occur in every 
kernel more than 100 million explosions. Every 
food cell is thus blasted sO digestion is made 
easy and complete. 

Puffed Grains are the best-cooked cereals in 
existence. Every element in the whole grain 
is fitted to digest. Every granule feeds. 

That was the great purpose of this invention 


It makes them supreme among grain foods 


As Tidbits 


These steam explosions puff the grains to 
eight times normal size. They come out as 
bubble grains, crisp and airy, flimsy as a snow- 
flake. 

This makes them fascinating morsels, both 
in texture and in taste. 

Being fragile and flavory, the grains add 
much delight to fruit. 

Many people like them best doused with 
melted butter. 

Children crisp and butter them to eat like 
peanuts when at play. 

They make ideal toasted wafers for your 
SOUDpS. 

There are countless ways of serving such 
flavory grain bubbles. Encourage them if you 
want your children to eat whole-grain food in 
plenty. 

No other method known makes whole wheat 
half so tempting. 


As Confections 


Che fearful heat gives the rains a taste 
like toasted nuts So ther ise these Putted 
Grains in home candy making and as nut meats 


on ice cream 

The grains are so porot ind so flimsy that 
they fairly melt into the cream. And they make 
the candies light and airy 


Thus millions of children now revel in Puffed 
Grains morning, noon and night. Whole-grain 
dainties often take the place of sweets, etc., 
not so good for children. 

Serve both kinds and in plenty. The two 
grains differ vastly. In some ways of serving 
Puffed Wheat is the favorite, in other ways 
Puffed Rice. 





Puffed Rice with cream and sugar is the finest 
breakfast dainty children ever get 





Crisp and lightly douse with butter for hungry 
children after school. Tastes like 


toasted nuts 





Scatter Puffed Rice like airy nut meats on ice 


cream. Learn how much this adds 


January, 1922 















ht times normal size 


to el¢ 





puffed 


P uffed Wheat The Quaker Qals Ompany 


is whole wheat steam exploded 


Sole Makers 


is whole rice puffed to bubbles 
flimsy, flavory, delicious. 























e finest 
*t 





hungry 














perhaps have claimed her for a dance had 
not The Girl; unmasked, appeared in the 


doorway 











In a photograph her costume would have 
been demure a tight little bodice a skirt 
that Dillows over generou hoop starched 
D ilettes, ankle ti and mitt In the 
I tte! | ting her mas} he made any- 
t t r e; for the primne 
( ne 1 and almost bur 
lesqut r,t inevitable but ever 

rresting rlet. She like a flame; if 
¢ id ppearec th a screaml ol Sl- 
ré da ex] 1on ¢ he the effect 


potlight might have followed her 

Duff bounded forward with a leap that 
outrivaled Nijinsky for sheer joyousness, 
with a speed that shamed the art of Babe 
Ruth. ‘ My dance,” he said, and they swung 
off before she had even answered him. 

“T haven't the slightest idea who you 
are,’’ The Girl said finally. “But don’t tell 
me. I shall hope against hope that you're an 
interloper, the villain who takes advantage of 
a masquerade to accomplish his desperate 
purpose 

She had not spoken before, but Duff had 








always known her voice would be like that 
“You're al olutely righ he answered. 

I it you should guess.”’ He looked 
do it her happil “TT ke ho you are, 
though.” 

Reall f 

‘But I don’t know your name It isn’t 

important; names are so impermanent 


ow You interest me strangely, Arséne 


~ 
ot the 
I ( 
\ 1 de 
1x { iminal Phe 
ty remarked calm] 


¥ 1 dont deceive me 
in the least. You’re a 


maaman 





The Vanishing Girl 


(Continued from Page 47 


“T thought it was you that time,” he sai 
“Thanks. And this photograph? 


a 
In the moonlight he saw the 


over her lace 


“Right again,” he iid triumpfant 
“You don’t know what a relief it is to | 
these things settled 

*Woul mind t t 
you re talkl bout ? 

**That’s just what I bre 
for he al ered, al t 
iro e very begi 

They ere lient he | 

**You’re sure I’m real now? { ( 

“Almost. But I nt to te 


HI jump. 1 to her feet with an er iT 
rassed laugh. ‘‘Well, Duff Schuyler 
she said, gasping a little as she spoke, ‘if 
I hadn’t known you since you were about 
seven years old and used to drag that mot} 
eaten Airedale pup around with you, I thin! 
I’d either be frightened or annoyed. As it i 

I’m just going to—vanish.”’ 

She was gone before he caught her, and he 
followed slowly into the hall 

“The plot thickens,’ he said to himself 
happily. ‘‘ Known her since I was seve! 
have 1? Huh!” 

For a moment he could not find her, tl 
he discovered her with Helena and Elisabet 
talking excitedly. A passing pierrette sei 
him and whirled him to the midst 
dancers. When he returned to hi rl 
The Girl had vanished 


He caught Elisabeth as she danced ul 
dragged her from her partner What hap 
pened to that girl I was dancing wit he 


aemanat¢ 


“What girl?” 
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as a baby’s! 


Resinol products 








~ My dear, you look like a 


new person! 


HATEVER have you done to 


improve your skin so wonder- 


f Why , It’s as soft and clear 


Do tell me the secret.’’ 


Resinol Soap for one week and you will 


you will want it all the year round 


Dept. 1-B, R | Baltin M 


at all drug and toilet goods counters 


sinol 
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Gay dining suite is to know ceaseless pride 


designers of the 
Queen Anne period who gave a delightful 
interpretation to the accepted styles, ““The 
Churchill” yet has a character distinctly 
its beautiful combination of 
plain and figured walnut, with the Berkey 
& Gay finish bringing out the glory of the 
abiding charm. 


the hetter stores 
shx wn also 
‘key & Gay Furniture 
moderately price 
URE COMPANY 
d Rapids, Micl 
; 
= 4 
3 j 
‘ ' 
es 








“The Churchill” — 


January’s Feature 


To own such furniture as this Berkey & 
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The Vanishing Girl 


(Continued from Page 49) 


sped suddenly from behind him and tore past. 
The driver was easily making fifty miles an 
hour, but as the car shot by he caught a 
glimpse, in the round mirror beside the 
wheel, of an oval face, a low, white forehead 
below dark hair, and a curving red mouth 

His foot jammed down on the accelerator; 
twenty miles an hour became a limitation of 
the past The trees ran together like wet 
water colors. A small white hand was 
thrust out, and Duff stepped on the brake, 
barely missing collision the gray car 
whirled recklessly around a curve and began 
gobbling the long stretch of road unrolled 
like a carpet before them. 

““You won’t drive like that after 

irried to me, ‘ 
his teeth as he \ 
The wind whipped against his face, and 
the landscape grew more and more dizzy. 
On and on. . . . If she 
was a ghost he was willing 
to drive over a cliff after 
her; if there was a cliff in 
the way he probably 
would, anyway, at the rate 


as 


you re 


youn be 


fg woman, ne 11d 


tween 


they were moving. On 

and on. 
GAIN the small white ' 
hand; he felt the 


blood beat against his 
temples as he jammed the 
brakes, stalling the engine 
The gray car had disap 
peared around a corner 
and he pressed the self-starter impatiently. 
His car shot forward, taking the corner in a 
sudden leap. Before him stretched a long, 
straight highway, a dusty ribbon of road, 
lying flat as far as he could see, bordered bya 
dense wall of trees—and not an automobile 
was anywhere in sight! 

Somehow he collected himself enough to 
stop the car. He sat there dizzily, his heart 
thumping, his breath coming in gasps. 

“What's the big idea—stopping in the 
middle of the road?” called an indignant 
masculine voice as a small car climbed 
around him. 

He did not answer or move; for nearly 
five minutes he sat watching the small car 
move up the long stretch of road toward the 
horizon. The gray car had been traveling 
quickly, but it could not have made that 
distance in the few minutes that had sepa 
rated them. 

It was five minutes more 
tered enough courage to start the car and 
turn it about. He drove back over the road 
slowly, looking straight ahead It 
several minutes before he discovered where 
he was; then the Unitarian church, calm and 
peaceful in the middle of its green, told him 
Doctor 


} / 
vn the side roa 


before he mus 


was 


Bl LK¢ 


[Then he walked dizzily up 


tween the rows of hollyhocks and lifted the 
brass knox 
‘I want to se¢ 


maid. 


ker 
Doctor Blake,’’ he 
the 


HE doctor entered the room and looked 

at Duff. “‘ Hello,” he said, crossed briskly 
to his laboratory and returned with a glass of 
liquid. ‘‘ Drink this.”’ 

It steadied Duff. His hand was more con- 
trolled as he set down the glass. 

“You look about all in.” 

‘Iam. Doctor Blake, was there ever any 
insanity in my family?” 

‘*Pish-tush!”’ said the firmly 

Duff, before you tell me what’s up, I want 
you to listen to this. When I examined you a 
week ago you were in perfectly normal con- 
dition. I don’t believe there’s anything the 
matter with you now except imagination 
You’d better get it out and let me see what I 
can do for you. This sort of thing has got 
to stop * 

The assurance in Blake’s voice steadied 
him. ‘‘ Well, it’s beyond me,” he said. “It 
may be all right.” 

Quickly he told about the three encoun 
ters with The Girl that had followed her first 
appearance in Sleepy Valley 


aoctor 





The doctor’s eyes narrowed as he described 
the ride which had just occurred. 

“And I don’t know much about this 
spirit photography business,’ Duff con 
cluded, ‘“‘ but there’s an awful lot of rot about 
it in the magazines. Look at this.” He 
pulled the picture from his pocket, handed it 
to Blake. ‘‘Of course Miss Morton—oh, 
heavens, I’d forgotten that. They took the 
picture. I suppose it’s all explainable.” 

‘What about Helena Morton?” asked the 
doctor, smiling at the photograph. 

Duff told him about the meeting 
Helena. 

Blake roared. 


with 


“oo rather settles the gl t busine 

doesn’t it? I think these 
two young women have been having a good 
deal of fun with you.’”’ He laughed again. 

Duff flushed. ‘Oh, I 
suppose so,”’ he said. *‘ But 
that blinking race simply 
turned me upside down.” 

‘“*T should think it would 
about finish anyone, from 
the way you've described 
‘it,’ Blake returned. ‘‘ You 
haven’t been in Scar- 
borough for some time, 
Duff, but have you for 
gotten the old mill road 

\ ; that turns off the cause 

way at right angles? It’s 

a short cut to this place. 

It’s a terrible turn to take 
when you're driving fast and the trees are so 
thick on each side that you’d hardly know 
it was there. Dangerous corner that.’’ He 
shook his head. ‘‘But you know what girls 
are like these days—can’t do anything with 
‘em. Result of the war, I suppose.” 

Duff looked up uncomfortably. ‘Oh, I 
suppose you can explain it all away,” he 
said. ‘“‘I know I must seem an utter idiot to 
you. I suppose she is a real girl as you’ve 
said all along, but if this sort of thing goes on 
much longer ——”’ 

“It won't,” the doctor answered confi- 
dently, still smiling at the photograph 
‘Duff, I asked you to come home to dinner 
with me the night you got back from Sleepy 
Valley, the only place where you ever saw a 
ghost, if you want to call it that. Pretty 
husky ghost, I'll say He handed the pho 
tograph to the young man and grinned out- 
right. “Will you take your physician’s 
advice and remain with me for dinner to 
night?”’ 

‘I don’t know 
said Duff; 


he aske 


driving at 
though | 


what 
‘but I don’t 


you re 
] 





feel as 
knew much of anything. I'll do whatever 
you say.” . 
‘( NI question more, the! ald ) 
slake He seemed to be er ying hir 

elf hugely, and his patient felt uncomfort 
able. ‘“‘You really do want 

olved? You’re not afraid of meeting y 

irl and pricking the bubble of this litth 
romance?” 

‘*Good heaven, no!” 

** All right.”’ The doctor crossed to the 
hallway. ‘‘Oh, Anita!” he called. ‘‘Anita! 


Come here a minute!” 

“Yes, father.” It was a pleasant voice, 
warm and vaguely familiar. 

Duff waited, his eyes on the door, his brain 
hardly moving. 

“T think I’ll leave you,” said the doctor. 

And The Girl appeared in the doorway 

Duff hesitated only a fraction of a minute 
before he seized her. “I have known you 
ever since we were kids,” he said, speaking 
so rapidly that his words almost choked him, 
and tightening the hold of his arms about 
her. ‘“‘And you’ve been making my life 
hectic for overa yearnow. I may not like you 
a bit after I really know you again—you were 
a nasty little girl—and you may not like me 
But I’m going to kiss you now, and there’s 
nothing in the world that can stop me.”’ 

Fur a moment Doctor Blake, shaking 
with silent laughter in the next office, heard 
nothing 

Then the voice of his daughter, clear, but 
warmer and more vibrant than he had ever 
heard it: ‘I was not a nasty little girl, Duff 
Schuyler!” 
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~ Still NOlds Is napth 
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The easiest way to get clothes clean through and through—put them to soak 


C 


half an hour, soaped with Fels-Naptha! 
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Ya lent rubbing, a tnoroug?!i 


Its real naptha gets at every thread oO! W hat 1 2 
I = lat 1s aptha: 
N pine 
‘ 


. 
tT oO r) 
c VU. VJ/T) 


t 
the clothes and Qulc kly makes the dirt 2 
rinse, and the washing is done. 
No matte! how much the golden bar OT Fels Naptha is worn down when 


you use it, the real naptha stays in to the last little bit, and makes clothes just 





as clean as when the bar is new and big. satecolors. Naps 
Clothes washed with Fels-Naptha always get a double cleansing—one with because it thor ehly 
naptha; the other with soap-and-water. They are cleaner than you could get rio a eoaher tee 
them with ordinary soap and hard rubbing. Yet you only have to ruba little = with good soap in 
with Fels-Naptha. iii 
The only way you can get the benefit of this double cleansing-value in soap FREI 


is to be sure you get Fels-Naptha—the original and genuine naptha soap—ot 
your grocer. The clean naptha odor and the red-and-green wrapper are your 
guides. 


© 1921, Fels & Co., Philadelphia 
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Armstrong's Linoleum Rugs 


You can also buy rugs of Armstrong’s 


Linoleum, suitable for kitchen, dining 
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Armstrong's Linoleum 


for very Iloor in the House 








Architects Are Specifying 


January, 1g22 


In this cheerful, 
nviting living-roor 
the floor of Arm 
strong’s Brown Jaspé 
Linoleum harmonizes 
perfectly with the 
walls and furnishin 
and makes a pleasing 
background for the 


fabric rug. 


Look for the 
CIRCLE A 
trademark on 


the burlap back 





Permanent Linoleum Floors 


Ix many modern houses you will find 
that floors of linoleum are as much a 
part of the permanent construction as 
the walls or the windows. 

Architects are specifying these floors 
Che linoleum 1s laid 
over soft wood underflooring; it makes 
a beautiful and durable floor, upon 
which the finest fabric rugs are dis- 
played to advantage. 


for new hous 


You will find floors of Armstrong’s 
Linoleum in bedrooms, dining-rooms 
and living-rooms of homes where good 
taste prevails. These floors are smooth 
solid, restful to walk on and stand on 
easy to keep clean. 


bd 


b ] 


First cost is less than that of other 
good floors, and there is never any 
necessity for expensive refinishing. An 
occasional waxing keeps a_ linoleum 
Hoor looking like new. 

If you want to see really beautiful 


linoleum for permanent floors, ask your 
merchant to show you the Armstrong 
Jaspeés gray, green, blue 
Handsome p 
many artistic Armstrong pattern >. 

\ room 12 x 14 feet can be floored 
with Armstrong’s Linoleum in Brown 
Jaspe at a cost of about $52.00 slightly 
higher in the far West). This includes 
cementing the linoleum down over 
builders’ deadening felt, which is the 
most satisfactory way to lay linoleum 
as a permanent floor. 


and brown. 


, 





alin colors, too, and the 


All Armstrong’s Linoleum is guar- 
anteed to give entire satisfaction. 


The Art. of Home Furnishing 
and Decoration 
(Second Edition) 

By Frank Alvah Parsons, President of the 
New York School of Fine and Applied Art. 
Sent, with de luxe color plates of fine home 
interiors, on receipt of twenty cents. 


Armstronc Cork Company, LINOLEUM DEPARTMENT 
920 Mary St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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Farkhundeh, which means ‘Happiness.’ 
Farkhundeh was one of the pupils of our 
missionary school, the daughter of a rich 
Moslem. You could not find a better 
example than this of a household that re 
mains strictly Mohammedan and yet wants 
to take advantage for its women of some of 
our Western ideas.” 

rranslated, the wedding invitation read 

In blessedness and prosperity nm Tue 
the first of the month Shaban, 1338, a wedding 
assembly for my daughter, Farkhundeh Khanun 
in the house of your slave is arranged for. I re 
quest that four hours to sunset you will de« 


] 





rate your slave’s house by your blessed step 
r grateful and blessed. The seal of M 
So on Tuesday, about three o’clock, we set 


out for the wedding. As we drove along my 
friend pointed to a small pro 
cession of porters. ‘There,”’ 
she said, “is a part of the 
wedding.” 

The men were carrying on 
their heads wide, flat trays on 
which were displayed wedding 
presents—the silver-wrought 
objects for which Persia is 
famous; pieces of priceless 
embroidery; rich lengths of 
silk. Passers-by were staring 
and estimating. 

“It is always done,” Mrs. 
Boyce said. ‘‘The dowry is 
displayed in the same way, 
too, all of it that can be; some 
times a wedding is delayed 
until a dowry can be assembled 
that will make enough show 
to correspond with the family 
pride.”’ 

We turned down a side street 
and stopped before a small 
door in a high wall. Not till 
the chauffeur had driven away 
did we knock. The door was 
opened cautiously by a woman 
completely covered with a 
black chuddar. All we could see of her was 
a glint of dark eye. We went throug! 
passage—and then it was as if we wer 
fairyland 


T lé Bride "5 Gu l Fy iénad 
“SONI 


J dark-clad figures, of anxious faces 
color, light, fragrance. We were in a 


were 
court; two of its gleaming walls were mack 
by the wings of the house; the other tv 
were garden height, and beyond we 
see tall trees and violet hills In the center 
of the court was a lovely fountain, a 

‘ } r / tr 
Here a tnere { inge tr { 

ine t ver Z vere lraped al gt 
val i ¢ the \r < 
here ‘ the varble pave ent i { 
vith the immemorla race I the | { 
moving swayingly or even 1 light 
were upper-class Persian girl vome 


in 
But not as I had known them in the 
streets, dark, shrouded figures with a white, 
thick covering over the face, even the eyes 
hidden by a thick lattice of embroidery. No 
melancholy here, nothing gloomy or furtive. 
They all wore white or pale lavender or blue, 
and over their heads were white, filmy veils, 
fastened in the most charming way under 
the chin. The Persians are, I believe, the 
only Moslems who use veils fastened in this 
fashion. Most of them had their hair ar 
ranged in two braids down the back, the 
usual Moslem custom, but some of them 
wore it in French style. All the dresses were 
after French patterns, but of astyle of some 
two years ago, before the skirts made mo- 
tions of vanishing completely. 

They were not all pretty; some of them 
had eyes too deeply set, too near together, 
noses too long and chins that receded. But 
others were as lovely as a dream, with deli 
cate oval faces, large eyes and regular fea 
tures. I could have looked a long time at 
the picture they made, so charming an 
impression did they give me of gayety and 
spontaneity and delight 

The bride’s sister, a pretty girl in pink, 
who spoke English perfectly, ushered us 


len 








0d Persian Weddin 1g 
(Continued from Page 21) 


upstairs into the reception rooms, a series of 
three furnished with chairs delicately uphol 
stered and with many little 
table The chairs in a Persian hougse~are 
always set against the wall, with little tables 


sandalwood 


in front of then \ few priceless Persian 
rugs covered the floor, while one or two were 
hung—and well they might be, for they were 


pleces Phe 


what we should call museun 


one the family seemed to value most was 
beautifully woven enough, but was made 


grotesque by being patterned with pictures 
of some former shah. 


\gainst this background sat forty or fifty 


yvomen al 1 girls repeating the same deli ite 
I had seen in the « irt More I tne 

er inding on the balcony that ran the 

length of the re« eption rooms, calling down 


to their friends below. 

Presently we were seated, 
like all the others, with a little 
table before us on which the 
feast was spread. 


And such a feast! Cakes 
and nuts and sweets of all 
sorts. Sherbet was brought in 


first, quite the most delicious 
I have ever tasted. 


The Vedding (eremony 
S) RVANTS brought us in 
» 


tea or pressed more sher 

on us. | 

Presently half a dozen of the 
vomen were smoking tobacco 
in water pipes, putting the ends 
of the long tubes in their 

«»~ mouths, and inhaling so that 
the water in the bulbous ves 
sels below made the most fas 
cinating bubbles 


‘When does the 


bet 


real wed 


ling begin?’’ I asked Mrs. 
Boyce; ‘“‘when do the bride 
and groom appear?” 

I took it for granted that 


r other a little wed 


me in and all the 


sometime 


M em guest vould shroud themselves in 
eir cl lars. 
Didn't I tell you?” she replied ** The 
ghd, or religious ceremony, is going on now, 
vnstairs. None of the company attends 
that.’’ 
‘‘Not even the father and mother?” 
‘Not even the bridegroom,” said Mrs. 


Boyce. “‘The poor little bride gets married 

by I She sits or stands on one side 
illah or priest on the 
hours he tells her 


erself 
n and the mt 


» or three 


( a Oe 





ty and preaches and prays, and per 
i the eren l€ ecessary t t 
t the relig s st | 1 
B here s the ridegr t t 
( i to got gh this agl 
| I é I 1 Resht t 
) ( 1 DE irried in the same way 
\ 1 y to-da but sometime soo! 
1 week, ora nth, or a year, what 
ever time suits the two families, there will be 
1 social function; relatives will meet with 


groom in the home of the 
parents of the bride. There will be a party 
like this. Then the young couple will go to 
their own home, or to the home of the 
parents of the groom, or wherever it is they 
are going to live. 

“The essential part of the wedding, how- 
ever, is this present religious ceremony. 

“Tt will go on, perhaps, for another hour, 
and then the bride will come upstairs for a 
few minutes. She will then be legally 
married.”’ 

\ wedding without a groom, and all these 
women and girls attending a wedding with- 
out seeing the ceremony, without seeing any 
men! Of a sudden it all seemed rather 
pitiable to me. I fought against the feeling, 
for all these women seemed happy enough, 
delighted to be together, taking in each 
other’s clothes—and ours. There was not a 
jarring note. But presently I yielded to the 
feeling, for Mrs. Boyce and I were told we 
might see the bride, because the American 
visitor had come so far and had never seen a 
Moslem wedding 

We went downstairs and were taken to a 
little dark room at the end of a wing. Not 








here were there any gleams of sunshine, 
though the room was richly furnished 
enough. Heavy, magnificent rugs were on 
the floor; there was a large chair, arranged 
on a platform, rather like a throne, draped 
with rugs, and there was a tall, dusky sort 
of mirror. The chair and the mirror ar 
essential to the setting of the bride during 
the religious ceré mony. 

(Against this background stood Farkhun 
deh, dressed in a magnificent satin wedding 
gown with a sweeping train, white flowers in 
her hair, her veil flowing back. She looked 
precisely as any American bride might look, 
i Her face was sad 
Mo le m bride 


except I 


are upposed tft 1OOk 


1 
rr her expression 





ding, but Farkhundeh ¢ ot have to assume 
anything. Her dark eyes were troubled, her 
full lips were trembling, her little olive hand 
shook as she extended it to me. 

When Mrs. Boyce kissed her she clung to 
her a little. Her mother was with her, and 
her elder sister; on the other side of the 
screen, behind the mirror, was the mullah. 

“We are going to leave her now,” the 
sister said; ‘‘the ceremony is over, but the 
mullah is going to speak to her again.”’ 

So we wished Farkhundeh happiness and 
left her looking wistfully after us. The 
gleaming court was as lovely as ever, the 
light-colored figures as graceful, but for me 
the radiance was dimmed. That little sad 
bride being married all alone, preached at 
and nagged at by the priest for three hours; 
so pretty in her bridal finery and no lover 
present to tell her so, proud to have a horde 
of wedding guests admiring her and then 
eager to take her away from them all 

rhe whole wedding was symbolic to me 
of the fate of the average Eastern wife: not 
a companion of her husband, only a chattel 
like anything else he owns—no tenderness 
no real sacredness, no comradeship 

Emblematic of 
whole course of the average Persian woman's 
married life. She lives in the shadow of the 
chuddar, shut off from the world, bearing 
children, seeing her husband only when he 
chooses to be with her, perhaps sharing him 


other women, f 


t} 


such a beginning is the 


but never a vital part of 
his life nor of the lives of her sons 


with 
7 he Dau }] of a Bette g Day 
DEPRESSION lifted a little as we 


NY | W 
M talked to Farkhundeh’s mother, Mrs 


Boyce translating for me. I saw that, aft 

all, there is a trend in Persia toward better 
conditions for the women. Education is the 
first step toward lessening polygamy 


er 





*‘Farkhundeh is rather old to be 
aid Malak-taj; ‘‘but it took some time t 
lecide n her husband The young ma 
he ¢ ] bee . 

for her for ( ears tit 

always easy to arrange a marriage. We were 
very fortunate to have a se f 
age to marry her 

‘She won’t say in so many words what 
Lh 


she means,”’ said Mrs. Boyce ) 
When a family can marry a daughter to a 
cousin he is no likely to take a second 
wife; there is too much family 
against it. The mothers know what a woman 
suffers when there is a second wife to share a 
man, and I suppose the fathers understand 
enough, at least the progressive ones.”’ 

The next day I drove to Kasvin, with 
Willamalie, an Indian driver. As we were 
passing a village, I heard bitter sobbing 

“That is Zahra,’’ he said, ‘‘the daughter 
of the man who lives in that corner hut 
Last week her husban 1 divorced her because 
she is so old; I think she is twenty-five. He 
sent her back to her father’s house, and he 
kept the six children; the youngest is two 
weeks old. Zahra’s father is making her 
marry the old one-eyed saddler who has 
already two wives. Zahra says she wil] have 
to work hard, but it is not that; she wants 
her children, to-day her husband is 
marrying a young wife of thirteen who 
she knows will beat them. Her husband 
has the right to divorce her for old age or 
anything else and to keep the children 
She knows it is fate, but she “ 
The Persian women submit to fate, but 


they weep. 


very 
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Just four of the many simple, eco- 
nomical ways in which you can use 
asingle Del Monte product—Canned 
Peaches—to put summer freshness 
into winter meals. 


Just four dishes—but they illus- 
trate your endless opportunity to de- 
light tired appetites—to put a new 
zest into every-day meals—with the 
many delicious varieties of canned 
fruits, vegetables and food specialties 
that Del Monte makes available all 
the year round. 


PEACH PIF Put sirup from 1 large can DEI 








MONTE Peaches sauce pan,ad 4 cup sugar 
and cook peaches a few atat glazed. To 
add 1 tablespoons corn starch mixed with 
2 tables s cold water and cook until thickened 
Reserve 6 halves of peaches, cut remainder in th 
8 sa add . sirup. Fill baked pastr 
rust with the peaches, garnish with reserved 
a a esa er 4 S 
PEACH SALAD—Drain one large can DEI 
MONTE Peaches. I et flatmold with orange 
xed f ke walnut meats and 
an DEL N rE ¢ 8 rigerat 
ght. T a peache 
zg a tle er 
a aise a r a rries, 
I ,CH r PUDDING—Mix ‘4 
f a wate a 
1 cawe 
! Peache 
zg 
} ) P 2 a c ) 
a t E 
i f suga a 
: a I k 
a : 
a ge 


And for more of them 


Send for ‘‘Del Monte Recipes of 
Flavor ’’—a book thatis just crowded 
with over 500 other equally tasty, 
healthful and inexpensive sugges- 
tions for serving better meals with 
canned fruits and vegetables. It is 
free. 


Address Department A 
CALIFORNIA PACKING CORPORATION 


San Francisco, California 
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oy Y oe e ~ a 
outhcrn (olothes that are Flarbinecr. Mmmecr 
| : é CT] MNECTS UI 
HE women who go to Palm Beach started it, this silk crépes, and these cottons, which somewhat resemble the bevond their humble forbears. They are voiles with batik 
busine of making summer clothes in midwinter, but lks in weave, will no doubt be used extensively for daytime olorings, innumerable lovely shades melting and fading into 
didn't take the rest of the feminine world long 1 lresses, tailored frocks, sports clothes, both in colors and it each other with perhaps a stab of cerise here and a vein of 
find out that Christmas money plus January sewing equal white Phere 1 square open-meshed éponge which, when purple there; voiles with tiny embroidered dots in broken 
spring gladness to the mth power. Spring fever and spring made into a sweater o1 sports coat, looks very much liké squares, dots in every conceivable new arrangement, a re- 
sewing were never very good friends anyway; and besides, crocheted work, and comes in gay colors freshing change from the dotted Swisses of last 
it’s such a delightfully snug feeling to know that warm rose, orange, green—especially suitable for aan year, though reminiscent of them; and voiles 
weather cannot creep up and catch you unprepared, as it this use. This material, too transparent to be i with small, old-fashioned patterns embroidered 
certainly will your less forehanded neighbor, sending het used for an entire frock, is also being pressed e or stamped, giving an impression of quaintness 
some happy April day into a mild frenzy of fitting, sewing nto service in combination with linen or cot- é “ i> ind primness that is one of the season’s most 
nd shopping, while you smilingly dig in your garden ton crash for one-piece dresses. AT ( + —. persistent notes. 

Che signs are up now, pointing the way. The materials Ginghams will be more in demand than ever 4S il ra i ty This back-to-grandmother movement. in 
are made and in the shops, the patterns are cut, the style thissummer, and in addition to the usual at TORE oF materials is, of course, natural enough in a 
ball is already rolling merrily for 1922. What, then, are som¢ pretty checks and plaids, there are some smart 4 = year in which the clothes of the real lady are 
of the outstanding influences in clothes that Paris has sent new small-line checks in fast-dyed fuchsia, Brercag tl Oya the clothes to wear. Bare backs and short 
over, Palm Beach is now wearing, and we all must have, vellow, henna, clear blue, rose and green ea. dy skirts have been discarded: with them have 

later, to be really of this year’s fashion colorings Y- a Se rr gone the more striking designs, and in their 

\s to materials, it seems that for cottons this is something Voiles, too, promise to be in the fashion pic- y se place we have quaint, old-fashioned patterns. 
of a ratine and ¢ponge year. It is a natural consequence of ture; but these are voiles that have gone fa -- Cretonnes, which will be seen more generally 
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than ever in dresses, w carry out this pr nes-and-pris! tail. Dress wit! r without 3 have t . t rt ‘ e. It bye 
note, and we shall even be wearing that modest stuff, percale, to cling to the long waistline | ness at the hips ( ( é ( ( ile. or in a lig c P of a 
which blooms forth this year in bright, close little designs in new and unexpected places, will be used a g é \ I vas g : | 
in vellow and black, orange and black, and green and yellow, soft materials for the flufher type of summer clothes. A new It isa del \ 1 dozen | es; the portant thing 
very tempting for trimming as well as for an entire frock. note on many frocks is that of a deep yoke, eit he ial o1 s to keep the se-petal, flow ef . chey . erm n 
. , . . | Cae f | 3410- jf in s 16 and 1 eal ul 30, 3d | 
One of the most popular fabrics for chemise dresses will simulated. \prons remain steadfastly w us, quite as 1 ‘ } 7a r 1 i¢ Ls 5 l 
—" be a stout, close cotton material with a linenlike weave, they had enjoyed their cli into societ [ me t never | : 
| ik . : , 
whose colors are all those of the rainbow, colors that aré tog =f ' en where ( 
£ into FP EIS bsolutely s ranteed to be a re 
\ 1 1 ‘ ’ 
rroken ek ee ee , 
ore of great pride with American manufacturers An ur ial treatment of v ( é ( ( CEVE ( 
a re- 4 4 . | 249 , ae . 1 4 4 f 4 ‘ | ; hin horder 
ant ' this vear, by the way, that many colors are to . Fe in frock No. 3420, where the 1 ‘ iided ( ( ( 
( as . » > 4% ' ’ 1 | -_ 6 4] . +} { ow. 7 ; hing } 
ede be fade-proof and others as nearly fade-proof a » €2 broidered in black. It might also be br ( ( e W ol ( 
VOUes | — = f | ra 
4 as is possible ) Lao or ul WOrkK 1S des ( ind ! I 
ae It would seem that colors this season will be g' ¥ a3 in embroider flounce might be | ght er ; 


intness 


vette ian thev h e ever been before s lor ‘ 1 on ] | 
i alee | r than t! hav \ \s f pe aed aoe a. 


the rest of the summer fabrics, linen will be 


used a great deal, both handkerchief linen and Che indispensable trill k, without whicl tt 


the heavier varieties. In silks, crépe of all sorts i | no summer ts re immer hown op] ng | 
,ina , 1 ee | | SP bas rol f 
| is still at the head of the class. a - i n Ww ( Ike ( é { 
ay are , : L i , » , : a ‘Nee ' 
— The 1922 silhouette follows n gener | t he a \ Ww } 1) e nintk ne wet ( 14 
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FROCKS 


HIS is perhaps one 

of Lucette’s most 

charming frocks of 
gingham. 


The long, graceful roll col- 
lar of crisp organdie with 
frilled edge, the effective 
panels piped in white and 
the new sleeve ate inter- 
esting notes. 


And this is only one of a 
delightful array of frocks 
pictured and described in 
the new Lucette Style 
Book. If you haven't a 


copy, write us today and 
we will tell you at the e 
same time where you may 


sée these frocks for your- 


self. - 


Wherever you find the 
Lucette label, you will find 
smart lines and conscien- 
tious tailoring. 


Send for your Lucette 
booklet today. 


H.LINSK & COMPANY 
Central Building, Philadelphia 


FROCKS 
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Parts Points the Way to January Bargains 


Paris, December, 1921. 


Y DEAR MR. EDITOR: Though 
every day is bargain day to the 
Parisian shopper, this is the season 


when the first houses of France have their 
most exclusive finery onsale. Dresses that 
have been described by telegraph round the 
world can be picked up for just the fewest 
number of dollars. But the French woman 
considers that nothing is cheap which does 
not go with all her wardrobe, actual and 
potential. Buy a dress for twenty-five 
dollars in the Great Emporium basement, 
she reasons, but call it a little flyer in ex- 
travagance unless it accords with your 
last winter’s coat and your next winter’s 
furs. What do the French women choose 
as winners in the fashions’ speed and 
endurance race? 

After Vionnet had her opening, people 
not invited all but stood on her doorstep 


Very generally becoming in a 
wide variety of materials is the 
slip-on frock at the right. For 
winter wear tricotine, Canton 
crépe, duvetyn or velveteen, with 
braided pockets, is good, and, 
velveteen excepted, any of these is 
equally appropriate for spring. 
Pattern 3414, in sizes 36 to 46. 


Mole-colored duvetyn, with collar 
and cuffs of moleskin and a color- 
ful metal girdle, makes the un- 
usually smart coat below. This 
is a good type of coat to make for 
late winter with a view to wearing 
it, on occasion, throughout the 
summer. Pattern 3412, in sizes 
16 and 36 to 44. 




















to ask what materials she used. You know 
she waited until most of the possible pur- 
chasers left and then “invited a few 
friends in.” These friends spread the 
news to an attentive world that a cloth 
called drapella would be fashionable. 
Chéruit, Callot, Worth and others had al- 
ready been using it for some time, and 
gowns of it are what the bargain hunters 
fight for. It is just about to start on what 
will probably be a long run. At first sight 
you would say it was broadcloth, and so it 
is, but worked to a thin, soft silkiness that 
makes it feel like crépe de Chine. In dra- 
peries it takes on the soft lines of evening 
materials. And it has a sheen. You can 
figure out by the law of averages that 
shiny materials are on their way to power. 
Dead crépe and mourning effects are still 


(Continued on Page 65) 


In the center below is another 
frock, equally smart, in winter 
fabrics or in any of the heavier 
summer materials, The side 
panel, with its rows of self- 
covered buttons, gives a new touch 
to the Russian effect of the long- 
waisted bodice. The pattern is 


No. 3388, sizes 16 and 36 to 44. 


Because of its simplicity, the 
smartly tailored suit below is well 
within the powers of the home 
dressmaker. If made of black 
broadcloth, with narrow bands of 
caracul edging collar and pock- 
ets, it still may be worn during 
spring and early summer, Pattern 
No. 3413, sizes 16. and 36 to 42. 





Patterns may be obtained from any store selling Home Patterns; or by mail, postage prepaid, from the Home Pattern Company, 


18 East 18th Street, New York City. 


35 cents; Coats, 376 cents; Skirts, 30 cents. 
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leaf lard” 


—say famous cooks 


CR: ° 
“Biscuits of rich crustiness and flavory 


goodness—biscuits that do not “dry out”— 
or lose their savor during the baking—de- 
pend upon genuine Leaf Lard for the quali- 
ties that make them a household favorite. 
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“47S 


“SIMON PURE” 
LEAF LARD 


—to be sure of getting lard from pure leaf 
fat only—rendered in open kettle—insist 
on Armour’s “Simon Pure.” Buy it in small 
quantities if you prefer—in the convenient 
1 lb. cartons, or in 2, 5 and 10 lb. pails. 


QUALITY 





# 


-under the Armour Oval Label you can get highest 
juality foods—Star Ham; Star Bacon; Veribest 
Canned Meats; Evaporated Milk; Dry and Fresh 
Sausage; Cloverbloom Butter; Nut-ola Margarine; et¢ 
Look for the Oval Label—it “takes the guesswork 
out of buying.” Armour and Company, Chicag 
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HERE is a certain horror in every 

woman’s closet beside which the well- 

known skeleton who is reputed to live 
there is a cheery, companionable fellow, with- 
out a terror to his name. It is the horror of 
old clothes, of shabby suits, limp blouses, 
out-of sty le dresses, hanging there neglected 
and forlorn, ghosts of a former day, when 
they were useful and pretty and admired. 
But sartorial ghosts, like all others, must be 
laid. One cannot go on living with them for 
ever. And so the moment comes 
when we must clean out that closet. 
But whattodowiththeoldclothes 
that is the problem. 

There are several methods of 
dealing th then One_ school 
way, practicing 
with one hand and expedi 
Another wing 


gives everything a 
charity 
ency W ith the other. 

advocates selling to 
the Old Clothes Man, 
and that individual 
is sent for and bar- 
gained with—two 
suits, a frock, three bad 
blouses and a skirt ! 

yielding about $3.85. 





Y 
Another group runs Zit \ 
a practiced eve over ’ 
the antiquated col- \ | 
lection, rolls up its Fa 
sleeves and evolves 2 


something new from 
something old,aproc- 
ess known as ‘‘mak- 
ing over.” For these 
last named the ac 
companying sketches 
are suggestions for 
the use of old coat 
suits, dresses and 
blouses, and can be 
fashioned with any 
good basi pattern 
They are chosen 
from new French 
models, and there 
are no seams beyond 
the requirements of 
the 


h 
he original model 
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girdle which ties ina 
small bow or buttons 
in the back. Buttons 
also may be used on 


















the front, one in each 
upper corner of the 
bib. Lengthwise in- 
verted tucks may be 
put in the belt under 
the arms and extend 
a couple of inches 
into the bib if a cas- 
ual wrinkled effect across 
the front is needed. For the 
worn-out long sleeves remove the 
old cuff, slit the sleeve to the el 
bow, cutting out the worn spot, 
and edge all the way up with 
double bias fold of the silk crépe, 
about an inch wide, t 


h 
n 





us making 
one ol the new open, wide sleeves 
Add a small round collar, also 
the crépe 
For B about one-third to one 
half yard of new material is re 


quired. Of this make front and 
back panels, having edges picoted 
Fasten the front and back to 
gether with a small belt wl 

buckles or buttons at each side of 
the front panel. Cut off the sleeves 
above the elbow and add a wide 
finish, made of two bias pieces cut 
from the lower part of old sleeve. 
This is picoted around the edge, 


ich 
Men 


hemstitched onto the sleeve, left opel 
at the elbow and caught together on the 


side, and makes a wide, loose cuff 
Hect Make a 


ting away the Georgette of the blouse, 


r ] lir 
bateau neck line, cut 














fancy metal girdle to cover the place where 
waist and skirt are seamed together, and on 
the old sleeves put wide cufis of the same 
material as that used for the plaits 

A suit with a box 


coat that 1s no longer 





fit for society can be made so by converting 
it into the coat dress shown in sketch / 
Che long waisted effect is the hief ambition 
of this frock, and it is accomplished by put 
ting the skirt and coat together at the hip 
line. To make this a good tailoring job, fold 
the edge under about a quarter « f 


an inch at the top of the skirt, 
and then lay it up just above the 


edge of the waist, stitching down 
very close and firn rhe coat will 
babl e tu el lf t 
t for a doubl 
breasted effect, whether the origi 


nal suit was double-breasted or 
not. A narrow tailored cloth belt, 
or a metal one, around the bloused 
waist, buttons for trimming, and 
cut-off sleeves, if preferred, will 
finish the dress. 

For the tailored frock shown in 
J an old suit with narrow skirt 
can be used. Slit the skirt up the 
sides to the hip line, giving the 
apron effect in front and back. 
Lap the front apron over the back 
three or four inches if material is 
plentiful; otherwise have the two 
aprons just meet. A 
silk skirt made from 
an old dress can be 
used under these 
aprons; either black 
ora contrasting color 
would be good. For 
the upper part use 
two panels in front, 
taken out of the old 


* ; 
at, and make the 

| back asin sketch ¢ 

Run one wide or s¢ 

H eral narrow rows 


flat silk braid in 
front and across the 


} 


neck at back, around 








59 











Can you detect the differ- 
ence? One of the above is 
hand-made and the other 
is a “B. B.” Valenciennes 
reproduction. 


Which Is Which P 


The beauty and enchant- 





ment of hand-made lace 
are both to be found in 





But hand-made laces re- 


quire extreme care in 


handling and in cleansing, _|| 





while with no more than 
| ordinary care all “B. B.” 


|| Laces are guaranteed to 

















wash and wear to your | 








‘ the |] ‘ nut it on ind let | 
gues € | . | 
e a dres | entire satisfaction. | 
l I € } | 
( lit re S I | 
in C, E, Jand Ka ||} “B. B.” Laces will nor- || | 
i e easy tor the il VI | 
home. T1 C lie the | mally outwear the 
‘apg : ally Ce e ma 
ette crepe Diouse its uch are set in | narrow 
vanes Cmews ate fi m and effectually sleeves with a || terial or garment on 
yornthroughand tak rt in the front of wide cuff : 
whose front is the jacket, which is so bothersome edged with | which they are used. 


braid 
If you have 
some old suit 
HESE plaits may be of the same material badly 
material as the suitin matchingor cut up, the 
contrasting color, or of silk—gray or model K can be fol 
chamois is especially attractive if the lowed for a very ef 
suit is black or navy blue. The plaits fectivestreet dress,as 


soiled or shabby 
is a simple enough 
job if the sugges 
tions in sketches 
A and B are fol 
lowed. For A 
about one-quar 
ter to one-third 


Inverted Plaits First Aids 


















of a yard ofsilkis may be repeated in the back if desired. the bandings of sou- | 
required. If the In making a back entirely of the suit tache braid make ‘ 
blouse is navy material—and this method can nearly many piecings possi b } 
blue the added always be followed in turning a suit _ ble in both waist and rf | 

material se be into a dress -make = center panel in skirt. This dress is } You willfind this quality-mark on every 

of gray, henna, the waist by straightening the center wornovera black silk ] an me @ tae “he, Oo" 
old blue or beige back of the coat if it is curved, then — slip with fancy git | Letentsld te oll baboon etnil 
crépe de Chine or cutting new underarm pieces, piecing dle. The coat sleeves stoves, °*B B.°* Laces ove eles foued 


them alike on each side of the waist, are given a wider cuff 
if piecing is necessary. Ifthe coatisa_ effect, as in A 
rather long one these new underarm For making over 
pieces can usually be cut from the old an old evening gown 
without piecing. The center panel or afternoon dress 
should be sewed in place in the same 

way that the skirt of E is joined to Continued 

the waist. At the low waistline use a Page 102 


Canton crépe. In 
any case it will be 
prettier to use 
contrasting col 
ors. Adda small 
bib of the new 
material, cut in 
one piece with the 


on high-grade lingerie in ready-to-wear | 


departments and specialty shops | 
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Annual Sale | 
McCutcheons \ 


— 


Household Linens 


Special Price Reductions 
for January only 


Send for Catalog 


NCE a year since 1893°"T he Linen 

Store” has held a special reduced- 
price sale of Household Linens and 
White Goods. It is McCutcheon’s 
January Sale — the big Linen event of 
the year, eagerly awaited by house- 
wives all over the country. 


For this occasion we have prepared 
a new catalog—a catalog that brings 
this Special Sale to you, whether you 
live in New York or San Francisco. 
You turn over the pages, make your 
selection, and mail your order to us. It 
receives the most careful personal atten- 
tion. In fact it's just as though you 
yourself were shopping in our store. 


For the home there are Damask 
Table Cloths, dainty Luncheon Sets, 
lowels, Linen and Cotton Sheets, and 
fluffy, warm Blank ets 


For the individual — Handker 
chiefs of all sizes and styles, Lingerie 
irresistibly alluring, Children’s and 
Young Girls’ Dresses, Imported Dress 
Cottons, Sweaters, with Hats and 
Scarfs to match—all distinctive and 
very wearable. 

These lovely things are illustrated 
and priced in our new catalog — priced 
decidedly lowerthan even the low prices 
at which we have been selling all year. 


Write today for this new Catalog No. 56 
lake advantage of McCutcheon’s 
January Sale NOW 


a 


¥ ; ; ; 
Registered SYEK\EY/ Established 
a f me nf 


IS5§ 


rH S > 
¢ et a ee 


James McCutcheon & Co. 
345 Fifth Ave. 
New York 
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OT so many years ago small daughter 
considered the donning of her winter coat 

a hateful ordeal to be postponed as long 

as the Fates, and mother, could be propitiated 
\nd little wonder, when that coat was made of 
material so heavy and stiff it dragged on her 
shoulders and half submerged her in its boxlike 
depths. More fortunate is the growin’ virl of 
to day, whose topcoat ol duvety n, velour “one 
of the soft twilled materials has lines as graceful 
and becoming as those of her daintiest frock. 
Sketched above is an excellent example of 
the modern coat, effective in any of the fabrics 

| 


mentioned and good-looking also in black vel 
veteen, with self-covered buttons and a lining of 
Id-blue crépe de Chine. Both practical and 
mart for school wear or “best”’ is the suit of 
navy tricotine, with collar faced in red sketched 


at the right. Other materials would be equally 
attractive; wool homespun, tweed, velours de 
laine, duvetyn and gabardine suggest themselves, 
and, for more formal wear, black velveteen or 


corduroy, faced with broadcloth. The coat may 








be lined with foulard, flowered in the same shade as the 
collar facing, or with self-toned crépe de Chine. 

Ihe child who spends her winter school hours in a 
sleeveless serge dress and a washable guimpe will look 
spick and span each morning and not grow too warm in 
the steam-heated classroom. The sleeveless dress of 
navy serge at the extreme left has a dee p hem of plaid 
material and may be worn with a narrow patent leather 

elt. One does feel particularly well dressed, there is no 
denying the fact, in a Russian bleuse of black velvet 
with cuffs and crushed collar of squirrel. If one has a 
squirrel muff and toque to match, so much the better. 
Ihe blouse may be worn with a Llack velvet skirt, as in 
the sketch; or, for more utilitarian purposes, with collar 
and cuffs of velvet instead of fur, it is very good-looking 
with a skirt of plaid wool. This pattern, like all the 
others for the clothes on this page, comes in sizes 8 to 14 
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‘yt PSODENT is largely for the coming 
generation. 
teeth, new protection. But to children 
means a new dental era. 
Your teeth, perhaps, have always been 


film-coated, save right after dental cleaning. 
h 


has caused decay, no 


. Teel 
e luster has been dimmed by film. Film 
doubt, despite yout 


daily brushing. 


Now dental authorities ‘you to 


} 
ul 


— => 
out 2 


oe 
film. Above all, have your children fig 


daily in this scientific way. 


How troubles come 


f } 
Night and day that clinging tf h 
ns damage to th th. Soable men hav 


long been seeking a daily film remover. 


Makes teeth dingy 


Film absorbs stains, making the teeth look 
dingy. Film is the basis of tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with the 


tee th to cause aecay. 


Germs breed by millions in it. They, with 





REG. U.S. 


Shall They Suffer 


As you did from film on teeth? 


It brings to adults whiter 


PAT OFF 


Pepsaoden 


HOME JOURNAL 


tartar, are the chief cause of many troubles, 
] + n : 
local and internal. 

Dental S¢ 1enc e has ror vears by en set kin J 


a Way to dal VV Cc mbat that fi 158 It 1S the 
teeth’s great enemy. 
Two ways now found 
Two effective film combatants have been 
found. Able authorit 
to many careful 


ies have subjec ted then 
LeoLus Dental science now 


: : 
approves them, and leading dentists, her 


I 
na ahe 1 wIrg t} se dail ' 
and abroad, urge the daly use. 
} } 
\new day tooth paste Nas been perfect 


complying with modern requirements. 


the ic1lds. 
Pepsodent multiplies that starch diges 


; Sa e nS 
tant, also the alkalinity. Thus Nature's 


Thus twice a day, in all these ways, Pep 


sodent combats the enemies of teeth. 


Millions of people now u pP 
argely by dental advice. Anyone wh 


} , ’ 
employs it can see and feel its need. 


The scientific film comb 
proved Oy modern authorities a 
J ; 
now advised by leading dentists 


evervwnere Each use brings five 





The New-Day Dentifrice 





desired effects A aruggist{s s 








Watch the added beauty 


TEN-DAY TUBE FREE 
THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 398 Ss. W 
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N ot 
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You’ve got to know more 
than your mother 


h 


king 
rful 





More 
Heat 


Less 


Care 





ow the 


eaches up 


directed 


close up under the 


by the 


burner. 





\ OTHER used to look on gasoline as some- 
4 thing to clean gloves with—and kerosene 
as something that smoked up Jamp chimneys. 

Today you ride around in automobiles run 
by gasoline, and cook your Thanksgiving tur- 
key in the oven of an oil cook stove. 

These are days of progress, and things that 
were once unbelievable are perfectly under- 
stood today. We tell you that the Florence 
Oil Cook Stove burns like a gas stove with a 
blue flame that turns on and off—high or 
low—and you believe it. 

Then you are interested and want to see 
the stove. 

The Florence Oil Cook Stove is the best- 
looking oil cook stove made and is a modern 
convenience. 

It means more heat, less care. 

Its wickless burner turns the oil into gas- 
and a blue gas flame never smokes. 

Kerosene is the cheapest fuel you can use. 

The Florence Oil Cook Stove saves enough 
expense on wash days, ironing days, baking 
days, and in the preserving season to pay for 
itself in a short time. 

At any store where the Florence is for sale 
there is one filled with oil, and you can see it 
work. Light it yourself and see what a con- 
venience and help it will be in your home. 


Write for Free Illustrated Booklet 
CENTRAL OIL & GAS STOVE CO. 


385 School Street, Gardner, Mass. 
Makers of Florence Oil Cook Stoves (1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 burners), 
Florence Portable Baking Ovens, Florence Tank 
Water Heaters, Florence Oil Heaters 
Made and Sold in Canada by M‘Clarys, London, Canada 
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And Now the (costume Blouse 


ARIS introduced the costume blouse 
at the fall fashion openings, intend 
ing it primarily for wear with the 


seven-eighths jac kets of the new suits. Its 
possibilities, however, have proved almost 
limitless. An old suit, for instance, is quite 
transformed by a costume blouse of crépe 
de Chine in a contrasting color. If the 
jacket is long, the blouse is a fraction 
shorter, and when the coat is removed the 
effect is that of a dress; if the jacket is 
short, a topcoat is worn over the blouse 
lhen there is in every wardrobe an out-of 
style satin or crépe de Chine, which can 
be used for the foundation slip sketched 


Patterns may be secured from any 
the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Str 
cents; Blouses or Skirts, cents; Children’s Patter: 


re selling Home Patterns; or by 
t, New York City 


above, if one has no suit skirt. The smart 
blouse at the top of the page with its wide 
sleeves and bateau neck-line is excellent for 
crépe or chiffon, while the other blouse is 
well adapte d to make-over purposes, since 
the skirt is split up sides, sleeves are pieced 
and blouse can be cut in two parts and 
joined under arms. Sleeves are open down 
top and velvet disks used for trimmings 
are pasted to material. Various material 
and color combinations may be worked 
out: Plain chiffon over a foulard founda 
tion, figured chiffon over satin or crépe de 
Chine, and any of the crépes over serge, 
tricotine or satin. 





mail, postage prepaid, from 
. Dresses, 35 cents; Coats, 3 


annua 
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Dompelar Night (ream 


She Cold Cream for Beauly 






Beautys Reward 


His eyes rest tenderly upon her lovely, glowing beauty 
Upon her dainty finger he slips the crowning jewel 


her happiness—the sparkling solitaire that proclaims 


j 


his love. Such is the reward of beauty And she 
holds the secret of lasting youth and girlish loveliness 


For every night betore retiring she Next. wring out a cloth or towe 
2s P ian NIGHT Cre he lay it he opamp ; 
use ompeian s ream (the in warm water and lay it on the face k +s ° 
any packag 
cold cream for beauty). It brings Pat it gently—-do not rul Now your guarantes brinc > Beautt 
while she sleeps the beauty of a rinse the face in cool—not cold ees oo ve ke }: 
soft, youthful skin water. Dry without rubbing ompletely satisfied a. «ae [ ‘ ~ a 
7 +. i ‘ ‘ _— ° ) the purchase price j 
Just try this simple treatment every I hen again apply I ompeian ak tau ie \\ hi e ; OU * eep 
night before retiring: First, coat your NIGHT Cream (the cold cream for funded by The 
so72t 8 Po eian Co 
face thickly with Pompeian NIGHT beauty), and leave it on the skin to Cleveland. Ohio 


Cream, patting it gently into the “youthify’’ you through the night 





pores. Then, with a soft cloth re- It brings beauty while you sleep 
move the surplus cream, which will Pompeian NIGHT Cream is for 
bring with it all the day’s dust and sale at all druggists’ at 50c and TEAR OFF NOW 
grit $1.00 a jar 
. = 
‘ Qo > oes NI . : rs 1 
Get 1922 Panel—Five Samples Sent With It p Sr rae . 
ee , ee , | > 
Honeymooning in Venice What have ever offered. Art store value 50c to $1 1922 
romance! The golden moonlit balcony! Money gladly refunded if not wholly satis 
The blue lagoon! The swift-gliding gondolas! factory. With each order for an Art Pane 
The serenading gondoliers! Tinkling man we will send samples of Pompeian BEAl TY 
dolins! The sighing winds of evening! Ah Powder, DAY Cream (vanishing), BLOOM 
the memories of a thousand Venetian years! NIGHT ( ream (an improved old cream) 
Such is the story revealed in the new 1922 and Pompeian FRAGRANCE (a talc) 
Pompeian panel. Size 28x 7!'/4 inches. In With these samples you can make many ; 
beautiful colors Sent for only 1U« This is interesting beauty experiments Please tea: 
the most beautiful and expensive panel we off coupon now and enclose a dime ' 
its fragrance ' 
HONEYMOONING I HI PC IMPI LAN C4 IM PANY 2001 Pay rie A venue ( lev eland Uhio brings you in i 





ionice Aliso Made in Canada stant charm 


I 1922 ponpeion Beauty one! wu cecieemeiiatindteenieesisnaiieiien . j a 
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folks call it the most useful little he per Fuller quality and service are economical. 
See: Se Fee + ware tal Ihe Fuller Man is always welcomed becaus« 
hsh, or pots and pans; it sprinkles clothes, he brings this real service to the home, and 
] ] | > ? " ' 2aact , 
and hils a dozen other needs. vecause we have picked men who are courte 
Che Fuller Man vives this brush when he ous. He isa man whom one need never hesitate 
( {mit i] ON s Fulle , 
calls at your home. This is his way of - aeaey es will know him by his Fuller lit 
} . soa rade- ark Dutton, Cal 
making people familiar with the Fuller ‘lrade- ie 
Mark and the Red [ip lag which are found Fuller Brushes are never sold in stores. When sm 
only on genuine Fuller Brushes. He just asks the Fuller Man gives this Free Handy Brush rn . - thi 
3 j } tl 
in return that it be used, in order to show he brings the only opportunity to learn the Ihe Fuller Brush Company | he: 
:, r sealed on ee . . | Hi 
. how handy and helpful Fuller Brushes are. best methods of making daily tasks easier by Hartford, Connecticut reg 
He. i ff.) the aid of proper brushes. , . os sie 
he Fuller Man also gives many useful tips | Fuller Brush Company, Limited at 
; on short-cuts in housekeeping for that is his Write us for “ Lhe Handy Brush Book” Hamilton, Canada \ 
business. He shows many novel ways to use it's free. Branch Offices in over 160 citie consult telephone directory - 
na 
eve 
it 
' 
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Mc 
“Cc 
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1359 ‘ . | 
f Perfect poise from six \ 
year rf urteen is in- \ 
\ ured by the cut-in-one \ 
\ piece erge frock at the left. F » e 
| rh tec sates PT - Wh ww | OW Wou You tt t 
£ a , ' tS \? e 
. ; ‘ ; 
2? } k P coment e ) + 
, eat @ still MWuore ( 1LAarMing ‘ 
" | : *y ; 
good for bk ( ind dresse but more of the coat collar B he re ognized the | 
more garments are g ing } Ye hade of dark blue It is dedicated to her ‘6 Y DEAR eae ha ra ie ) ee, me 
ire be thr the rgal \ irlation ofl it is been allowed to enter - E . . ' ~— ; _ 
ly. TI e the fa establishment. irk blu postant 5s | about——I wish | : 
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IWiulld 1S the wore 
+ ; i. 7 HI 5 \ 
tle 1 Lo Le ] } } ind cn t \ tor I S t I ? Vi 
cautiously For she ha ea ed that } | tumes cor plete, and ‘ . ee ee . 
he wears | she re Y ( ( piece ol cloth ng lie ; a ' : 1 botn M a ; 4 I | 
smart Chi va o that the cape « one could be | Mun sther four itor tawomar | tl ipon. 
Economy in Paris is not contined to the trar i ed t e are ( inother, or the I cs \ very \ wi be! =_—_—_— a a oe oe com 
thrifty Frenchwoman The other day I ve Of One even requisitioned to button on : 


heard Monsieur Jean Worth advising Mrs 


Harry Lehr of New York and Ne vport at 
to order for the Riviera. ‘‘ Three white velvet 
WI ind one in { la H ‘ 
ne ent | ri I r 
No. ne ant 
nh cane-bottomed char 1d ev leave ne 
irk of the waffle ir Nothi I 
ever, is so elegant for thi \ evi other 
winter 


fact, arran I 


econo! ically When I entered the door of 
Monsieur Rodier’s the last time, he said 
“Callot made your frock.” He could se 
only a V-shaped cut of it under the roll 


Patterns may be secured ft ny stor :H 
the Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Str 


cents; Blouses or Skirts, nts; Childres Patterr 


as an ornament to the coat of another. thus 


roviding 1n a very economical manner for 
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ery dealer can 
secure footwear with 


the handy shoe hooks. 
Insist on having what 
you want! 


LACING-HOOKS-FOR MEN'S. WOMEN'S AND CHILDREN'S SHOES 

















sook—a piece closely woven with lengthwis« 
and threads of about the same 
weight. This will stand many tubbings and 


always come out fresh. 


CTOSSW ise 


Testing the Pattern 


fhe trimmings of cou must harmoniz 
with the material Attractive lingerie, 


like attractive top clothes, is made of fine ma- 
terial, well se wed. and needs little decoration. 
If you are a nov ice, look over the designs and 
workmanship of an artist and then make 
your plans. Always plan a garment before 
beginning work, and remember that it is not 
necessary to put all your ideas into the first 
garment—simplicity again. 

Let’s consider first the step-in combina- 
tion. The home dressmaker has an excellent 
opportunity with this, for with a good pat 
tern, used intelligently, the 
tain gratifying. 





results are cer 
to be 











thirty-six it is wise to 
test the pattern. Take ; ae 
your lengthwise . 
measurement from the shoul- 

der to the length desired for ye 
finished combination, then test this m« 
ment on the patte rn, 


own 


remembering fa enevel 
testing a pr urement on a pattern 
to apply it carefully to that part of the pat 
tern which would come over the part oi the 
body measured. For example, you have taken 
your length measure from shoulder to knee, 


I onal] mea 


or any desired length. Test that measure 
ment on the pattern as line A-B in the 
diagram on page 69. If the pattern be too 


long or alteration at 


If too long, 


make the 
on diagram. 


too short 
the waistline on C 


make a tuck so that line A-B will measure 
the desired length If too short, cut through 
the pattern at the waistline at point 
marked C, and set in a piece of paper so that 
the line B will measure the desired lk ngth. 














the 


garment to see if the neck 
line is a becoming one, the seam 

lines in good places and the gen- 

eral hang of the garment satisfactory 

If alterations are necessary, fit the right 
side only. Remove the combination; make 
ae 





the corrections, such as changing the sho 

der seat —— by pinning on the right 
ide; open the ( cted eams and fold the 
back and front exac oth through the centers 
Place the original tracings together and 
make the alterations on the left side. Now 


baste the garment on the corrected lines. 

The felled seam is the most 
finish for the seams of lin 
fell place the right sides 
on the seam line 


satisfac tory 
gerie. To make a 
together and stitch 
Then trim one side of the 


seam, usually the front, to less than one 

eighth inch, and fold the wide side over the 

narrow until you have the desired width of 
tinued on Page 68 














hi = 
. . e = C ~ . 
C french Lingerte With Directions for Making 
Cc 
~— 
‘ 
ae . By Ruru SI . | . | 
VERY woman owes it to herself, her - A commercial pattern is sometimes too wide 
family and the rest of us to look as on the shoulder. Test your pattern by hol d- | 
well as possible always. For a woman ing it up to your person. If it seems to e 
to be well dressed she must know her type Combination patterns are bought accord- tend too far out make a little tuck at point 
and discriminatingly choose clothes and dex ing to bust measurements; therefore, have D on the diagram in front and at the same 
orations to make the most of that type. She your bust measure taken accurately, and point in the back. 
should think of herself as a unit. She after buying your pattern, examine it car Now your pattern is ready for actior 
should examine that unit with a very critical fully and be sure that you understand The amount of material necessary is esti 
eye, know the good, bad and indifferent direction Certain lines of the pattern mated on all pattert o note the exact 
points, and select clothes to emphasize must be placed on the straight amount desired for your particular size and 
the best and to conceal the worst of material, certain lines on buy that amount. Thirty-six-inch material 
For example, the well-dressed the fold, and so forth. All cuts toadvantage. There are certain general 
woman buys her hats not only ire indicated on the pat rules for 
to fit her head, but to be an at tern by marks, and an First by a | 
tractive top to her unit. experienced person — thread other 
She buys her shoes not only never take libertic ! t he st hte ) , 
to fit he feet 
but to be an ~ 
attractive hap Straight material often 
base for her . The envelope chemise appears uneven at the ends and 
unit. She ai the icht may be af may be straightened by pulling 
keeps in mind astusosh. ‘wish yoke the corners diagonally until the 
simplicity and SA / Fim , le in rte ep ends are straight. 
A \ ‘ 0} wide nsertio? 27 an 'm™.: 
appropriate- . it es “ate pe | hird, plac e the pattern on the 
ness. ~~ . f lace, or @ material in the most economical 
To be truly well x {{ j all-white checked dim fashion, observing carefully the 
dressed she must “OD { ity, with the material marks on the pattern. 
select her lingerie at f used for the yoke and Fourth, pin the pattern in 
with keen discrim- | narrow ruffies. Pat- place and trace the seam lines, 
ination, too, for { tern 16, 36, 40 and 44. the desired neck lines and the 
top garments fit ; notches. Never cut out notches. 
well or ill accord | Fifth, cut out your garment, 
acing OORS ing to the under- ; keeping the material flat on the 
pinnings. The tab le while cutting. 
fi long straight sil- Sixth, mark the notches and the 
or boy s’ and houette being | center front and center back 
the popular mode } ; l with colored thread, as 
girls fo lee in clothes, lin | \ shown in the diagram on 
gerie, too, is : page 09, 
about as natural straight, soft and | P | 
flat. Some women LR The Felled Seam Best 
and necessa adopt the chemise . » apis 
ind knickers, wear | ‘te PREPARE the 
» . oe \ \ P ; 
as the lace itself! og ogee \ }} combination for 
under the corset, \ : litting join the 
vhile others preter a \ \ f ioulder sear | 
uick and eas soft shirt under the \ pla eel ghd 
yf corset anda combina \ | right ides to 
tion on top. All wear rr \ rether matcl r 
in every-day use, 5 salt ele. slit | s+ Te nstches, pi 
silk or cotton hanging > hia de 
they are most from the shoulders under raft ~\, ( ctly toget} 
the straight dress. | ‘| ind basting « 
convenient for To make straight, soft <a tract 
and flat lingerie one needs ' ~ J th nder 
mother or child. oft materials, like nainsook, i ; - “el 
batiste, handkerchief linen, an ae 
crépe de Chine, silk Jersey, \ ! t ti 
i. ishable_ silks and satins y S ether, matchi 
( : mere f patterned dimiti ~ | \ 7” ‘ tc] , 
A \ checked or striped dimities in \ e traci 
La e \ white pink, blue, yello or lay e 1 he 
| ~y Y } nder nd nl 1 or delic; ly ‘ ‘ar 
( > \ ( Ay ag : sit me 
\ ‘a ae. | d ( 
VI A) 
ae) | \ f 1 | 
\ orne In mind 1n conn ( id st i 
iti uch tlestive linger flat 
innot be worn under tr tabli | 
parent waists. Cotton crépe is [he patter line in plac 
ometimes desirable, when laun » 30, JO, 44 fitting, run a bastir 
dry is a problem, because it can ' thread around the necl 
be washed and need not be } \ Now try the combination 
ironed. But for plain, honest-to-goodness In case you are eo a on, adjust the neck line to 
everyday wear, select a good quality of nain not quite a perfect = fit, take a general survey of 
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Free We'll send 100 


Luscious Raisin 
Recipes in a free book to any- 
one who mails coupon below, 
also new booklet, “Eating 
Raisins for Health and 
Beauty.” 









How young 
will you be 
at fifty ? 


Had Your 
Iron Today? 
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A Vital Attraction 


| that some women overlook 


—the proper use of foods frequently determines youth or age. Note what a 
famous sanitarium prescribes 


There’s a reason for stewed raisins—a dainty breakfast dish At Battle Creek 
that transcends their unique attraction for the palate. ee ee ee en Te 











| a the famous sanitarium at Battle 
That reason is food-iron. Raisins are rich in it. Creek for pale-cheeked, listless women who a 1 before their tim 
. . , | ‘ : : ‘ Phys st ¥ S as gul reakfas sh 
Food-iron is the basis of a rare vitality and magnetism that are Vale their ad a FERS ee 
woman’s greatest charms. It’s good food if you’re well, to retain those vital powers and that natural 
Some women overlook these veal attractions. thinking mainiv of tim beauty if you have them. Begin tomorrow to make a two weeks’ test. If you 
tures and rosy lips and cheeks. Yet iron promotes true beauty, too,. by pr feel under par or are a little pale, this dish may “re-make”’ you in just the 
jucing matural color that cosmetics cannot imitate. There’s no beauty that way you Wish. 
is so beautiful as the good looks of good health SU N \ I D I 5] TO 
; SUN-MA RAISINS | 
Not youth’s sole rights i: sialic! Ome iath Wiaa a  e 5 iaal alial Ahn ik ha 
These attractions don’t belong t ith alon Women ! forty-five and r I'ry ther tewed There never wu i tier breakfast lis | 
fiftv ma preserve then 7 enhance then Ana rt ‘ +} ror S ; } S ka | 
, | 
} S 
Tt | " i CALI! RNI SSN D RAISIN CO 
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| 
j 
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100 Recipes Sent 
Free 


We've compiled 100 tested recipes 
in a valuable free book which we'll 
sena to any woman on request. 


" - 4 
Stewed Raisins 

Cover Sun-Maid Raisins with cold 

water and add a slice of lemon or 

orange. Place on fire, bring to a boil 

and allow to simmer for one hour. 

Sugar may be added, but is not neces 


sary, as Sun-Maid Raisins contain Chey sugg . P + Sones 
Saibe ; vays to serve these fine fruit 
75% natural fruit sugar. ae _ 







| meats. Simply mail the coupon 











Red pac k age, | and get them by first mail. 
Seedless Raisins, Fa Pe Se ae ae 
best for stewing. | | C U I rwsis Ol I AND SEND I § | 

l _ a — California Assox iated Raisin Co | 
| Dept. A-101, Fresno, Calif. 
| Please send y of your free book, ““Sun-Maid | “| 
| und new book, “‘ Eating Raisir rH and | | 
| Nam | 
- ae : 
City | 
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suggest that you try Hinds 
and Almond Cream. Of courss 
lots of good creams, but for 
some reason Hinds Cream 
keep the skin so naturally soft all the 
time that it won’t roughen or chap in 
the least. Then it is so cleansing and 
refining, so invigorating and refresh- 
ing, that you feel sure of yourself on 
the street or indoors at evening affairs. 
Everybody in our house uses Hinds 
Cream. You can buy it everywhere. 
Ask Mr. Hinds to 
send you a little 
sample for 2c. or a 
trial bottle for 10c. 


let me 
Hone 
there are 


seems to 













Our dainty 


WEEK-END BOX 
of Six Toilet 


A. S. HINDS 


Dept. 38 
| Requisites: 3 


kinds of Cream, 
Soap, alc, Face 
Powder, 50x 


Portland 
Maine 




















ACE,HANDS, SKIN 


er aelearpa nes 
D ONLY By A.S.HIN 
S. PORTLAND.MAINE.US.A. ; 


OU.S PAY arr 
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( fre ch Linge rie With Directions 
for - Making 


(Continued from Page 66 


Tor 
a 
4 { 
% 
, ‘A 
pete 
ay) 
Sit 
l ene { 
é re ne I CKINS ¢ 


so that it will not touch 


the line of stitching already 
made. Now baste flat to 
the cloth beneath and hem 
or stitch into place. 

\ French seam is some 
times used on the long 
seams. It is made by plac- 
ing the two wrong sides of 
the material together, bast 
ing on seam line, and then 
stitching one-eighth inch 
outside of the seam line. 
Now trim both edges to less 
than one-eighth inch, crease 
the seam open sharply and 
fold with the two right sic 
togethe the seam 
just made will come exactly 261 
on the top edge Baste close 
to the edge to hold the ma 


terial in place and stitch o1 


decorative and 


to the beauty of a garment, 
or it may be just a means of 
holding in the fullness. 
When fitting the garment 
notice the amount of ma 
terial that can be used up 
in tucks. Then plan to use 
that amount, so that your 
tucking may do its part 
towards making a well 
balanced and _ interesting 
garment 


add much 





Bias Bindings 


I IAS bindings are used 
successfully to trim 
tops and bottoms of com 
binations. These bindit 
must be cut accurately on 

true bias to give the 


so that 

















the seam line. smooth binding. A_ true 
if tucks are to be used to bias is the line ma | 
he fullness in place at For tl lapf d : folding a lengthwise 
‘ le ro r I ght of mat l 
( line « t il nea l raignht he 
( () irs¢ e | ] re Ul e lt 
1 tr the I t al Lhe l ind cre ise threa 
t le ( he back n I varallel Ther measuft 
he LK¢ t] elore Id the os , ; th 1d the ‘ 
nt or the ba the ns a ed th of the bin 
ter line th ( } k All l 
( exa et t be parall the fir 
( e the de lo bi 
] ( r the t DIECE I ( e ¢ 
1 t ti Ca rip t vith t e | ea ) ‘ ( 
I { ( ill 1 he il Place e twot { ( I etnhe the 
t ht ¢ ’ { the { } le y i 
Te Whip in Tucks is & Phe line o 1 
Lhe read ¢ tine ite 1 l rt i 
"a ie ( I iL t intersect < the bi ( h 
the ( \lwa | i it t é idt esire 
, p qi 
? 
‘ 
) 
n 
1 elfect 
ught edge by making a t t 
Lh rong side of the garment 


il one-quarter inch 
irom 


For instance, 
binding is desired measure 
the raw edge one inch and crease, 
run in tuck, 
crease sharply down and fold the 
raw edge toward the right side of 


, , 
one-quarter-inch 
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garment one-quarter inch; then 
crease the folded edge up to the 
stitching of the tuck and hem into 
place. This is often done for the 
shoulder straps on fine materials 
Another attractive finish is to 
shape the edge of the garment 
into s« allops, points, and so forth 
his is done by means of a facing 
Make an accurate I t 


lesign, ther place 













the facing to the 
irment, baste ir 
er the itt 

1 to thi i 
ment nM I 
in the igra 
Stitch on t 


shaped line and 
trim, leaving a 
narrow sean 


r r t 





crease the fa 
ing on the 








i 


ptr 1 my 


wrong side last tuck and prick, creasing 
Baste in order t/ re prick 1 
to hold the j ram above 


seam exactly 

on the top, and 

either shape the remaining edge like the first 
edge or make this line straight. It is held in 
place by plain hemming or some embroidery 
stitch, such as scalloping, chain stitching or 
feather stitching. Sometimes the bottom of 
the combination is finished with a binding 
or facing, while the top is daintily trimmed 


in better lines and be more attractive if rib 
bon is run through two casings, one at the 
top and one at the bottom of the band 
Double-faced satin wash ribbon, in white 
or the pastel shades of pink, blue, orchid or 
} ; } + 
est 


+ + 


lavender, is daintiest ind 1n laste 

















with lace and entre-deux Accuracy in Preliminar 
In choosing trimmings be sure your s« 
lection harmonizes in texture with the top of R' MEMBER en making a garment 
the garment, in addition to being an attra from a chemise to the 1 t elaborat 
tive trimming. The French lingerie show: gown, one always works in exactly the 
here offers all kinds of interesting suggestior vay, carefully planning t entire garment 
When ribbon is used to draw up the ne carefully cuttings irking a 
it may be run making \ 
t T 
7 ; ‘ 
i 
r t! 
ent: « é 
nd ( 
i { t 4 
( lengt 
traignht 
terial t 
{ 
iti pl 
} 
( 
R 
i 
. 
‘ en] | 
e fold al | 
edge of the la I 
togetherand whip 
securely. Footing ime 
may be used in ecessa a 
stead of batiste, g j ti ‘ 
in which case nat trength 
row lace must be j e th ( et 
sewed on top ol \ 
the fold or a line be é 
titching rut | . ik 
+ —* > 4 
i little below the oe. ~ a ae 
top, to keep the plail miect 
footing trom \ greric without 
stretching out of ity , j elaboration of 
shape. When a boustites nas rads gd - , or tri 
broad, straight aggssags eh ge . ler rt 
band finishe the : xy . F listinct ‘ 
top ol a chemise ‘ K and | 6 : . t uP, i ve-decorat 
or camisole, the vide ATMA . : fini i ’ i machine vrougnt 
garment will fal The f 1S 1m Siz (0, t 4s i 
Patterns may be purchased from any stot ng H Patt , 
Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, New York Cit Dr ; ( 
Blouses or Skirts, 30 cents; Children’s Patterns, 25 cents; Lingerie, 25 cent 
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\ Af, 
When Jill came tumbling down the hi 
/ ind Jack dropped down upon his head 
, He asked h r, Do you mind the sp 
‘ “I'm feeling quile upset she said 
But s ri l enna , 
str 
My fing may tf sure 
My hooks and eyes are all De Long 
Adapted from an old De Long 
advertisement 
How do you fasten 
hildren’s clothes? 
your childrens clothes: 
rTTTTVITITIVIT" E LONG Hooks and Eyes are ideal fas- 


ae mmer teners in places where there is particularly 


ak ox oe 
DE LONG ‘reat strain on the clothes 


Espec ially on chil 


OT I ) CI 
P ~ | : : | z 
PTT TTTTYTryy Ir garments are they good, for they will not 
S tl loth ust through repeat 


Toilet f ns , ] * ¥ 
, washings 
Sharp unhendak e€ points 


ire t t st nt. They flat 
2) he sl it The covered spring 
a \ S 
f T 
] if ' 
Safety I rig N 
I \ ught De I y 
ye H i ind f ltl u 
~ ' , 
$ And now De I 5 
ox De I H i 
. * 
All De Long f: H 1 Eyes, Snaps 
Pins S P I H 5 
. 4 
+] 
- a . l W 





See that CC ATA RF 


send 14 cents and your le iler s 
name and we will rT ul you our use 
ful litthe Handy Kit which contains 
some Hooks and Eyes, Safety Pins 
Toilet Pins, Hair Pins, Snaps and Klix 
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Dont go to bed with “Acid-Mouth” 


During the long hours while you are asleep 
‘“Acid-Mouth” gets in its work on your teeth. 
‘“Acid-Mouth” is a condition that causes pre- 
mature decay. One by one your teeth are sure 


x to go unless you check this work of destruction. 

| Start at once to clean your teeth at night 

. with Pebeco Tooth Paste. Do the same in the 

How to tell if you have ‘‘Acid-Mouth”’ morning. Pebeco keeps the teeth clean and 


First, send for Litmus Test Papers 
and generous Trial Tube of Pebeco 


sound, and counteracts ““Acid-Mouth.”’ 


Then moisten a blue Litmus Test Paper on your . : 
tor , If it tur mink. that indicat: n acid con | EHN & FINK, Inc. 
dition of the moutl Brush your teeth with Pebeco and 635 Greenwich Street, New York 
make another test. The paper will not change color, oon 
thus demonstrating how Pebeco helps to counteract Makers of Lysol Disinfectant 
‘“‘Acid-Mouth.” Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Selling Agents for the United States and Canada 
Fill out the coupon, enclose ten cents and mail to us 171 Madison Avenue, New York City 10 McCaul Street, Toronto 


now. The Litmus Test Papers and big Trial Tube of 


For sale by druggists everywhere 


Pebeco will be mailed you at once. 


LEHN & FINK, INC 
635 Greenwich Street, New York 






Enclosed find 10 cents, for which please send 
me your Litmus Test Papers and large Trial 


Tube of Pebeco 
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Str and No ] 
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by reason or religion. It is a dangerous and 
pernicious philosophy for unsettled youth 
and for grown-ups who have never thought 
out the problems of life. There may be in 
finite mischief done when supposed scientist 
and medical men promulgate the doctrine 
that is a denial of morality and an indors« 
ment of laisse rare do a you | lea ( be 
cause you can’t do otherwise 

We can perhaps see how manners, social 
vices and fundamental ideas are ni 


lated We can see ground 





and interre r 
criticism of mere frivolity and empty- 
headedness 

If there is only froth inside and nothing 
1 the wav of I i ) 

( that e |] | I 

ere t} et 

Cynics and idlers and those who cry “On 


with the dance!” are next door to a dis 
eased state, if not already in the clutches of 
mental and physical malady. Lack of faith 
in good things or in anything except the 
ephemeral is the chief token of the world’s 
present sickness. 

The first step toward health is belief. Let 
us believe that it is worth while to clean up, 
and tackle the job enthusiastically, armed 
with the trusty broom, the mop and eke the 
vacuum cleaner. 

What if the neighbors are not interested 
and refuse to coéperate? There is an ex 
ample in the case of Epictetus, a slave, who 
stood alone in the world of Roman corrup- 
tion and decided upon a line of independe nt 
conduct, whereby his name yet lives in con 
trast to the forgotten line of tawdry, jazzy 
wearers of the imperial purple. History 
plays up quite a few notable bad women. 
But this has been explained on the ground 


that the historians were men, and in the 
future there will be women historians to 
make more eq lital le election 

It is indeed time to clean up and to throw 
out psy hoanalysis alo with the i 
other rul 





\ neurologi asked 


by many idle, 
them and extract their complexes 


st told me that he was 


feverish women to al ilyze 


He al 


1 ‘ 1T ry 

Wi rel ised He knew of a case of ¢ young 
yzed, and the terrible pi 

that unkas 

I use, Lnhatl Was eCvonKed 

her unconscious self so 

nind that she committed 

was a gifted young mar 





ried woman, clever and almost brilliant. She 


analyzed. Next 


] ] 
was curious and had herself 








she must needs persuade her husband to be 
me lly unraveled by the same expert The 
upshot wa liscovery that the coupk 
, 
were rt ide mated and I { ( 
I etner 
y > 
A Ij ise ( nt 
to \ 
| ( t I reas 
thre p it the 
é b< ( t 
ma ive exce g hone ind 
onic } } , mel is 
olde! edding celebrations and 1n stories 


and movies 
Speaking of marriage, a reader who lives 
in the Middle West writes to this office asking 


why husbands have gone downhill so after 
the war. There is a note of sincerity and of 
personal experience that is touching. ‘Our 
husbands, who before the war were respected 
and respectable citizens of the community,” 
says the writer, “are now demoralized to the 


point where they have no sense of right and 
wrong, and their brains are so soggy that 
they cannot or will not keep themselves up 
to their former point of efficiency. Their 


finer sensibilities are so dulled and distorted 
that they are more pleased to do a willful 
hurt than a loving kindness. Many men who 
served overseas are in far better condition 
to day than others who were stationed at 
army camps on this side, where they learned 
to ‘jazz around’ night after night in the 
many places provided for that most vicious 
form of entertainment 

There are dozens of women of every class 
to-day nearing the forty-year mark—a period 
when they need the material assurances and 
the sympathetic understanding that would 
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azz “Path of ‘Degradation 


(Continued from Page 26 


make those difficult next few years easier 
and more certain—who find themselves be 
reft of the companionship, loving support 
and also of the financial security to which 
they were accustomed and could re asonfably 


expect as their due. Some can find no solu 
tion other than the divorce courts, and what 
a poor one that may be! 

It is a tremendous task for the trained 
woman even, to be forced to take over, say, 
i imily of t { 4 ile el j i | i i 
ipport fro husband wl es gru 
ingly and because the ¢ t cx npels m to 
do so 

The maior of vho have be 


vomen will ‘go down’ along with their fall 
ing men, through sheer physical fear and 
utter unpreparedness for this phase of the 
toll exacted by the Great War. 

“Those who are able to weather the situ 
ation on the financial side are nevertheless 
shocked and ravaged quite as hopelessly as 
the victims of shell and gas.” 


Signs of ‘Repentance 


“wi r solution can we look for? What 
do the doctors of the human mind Say 
to give encouragement to the women whose 
husbands know them not, or perhaps better, 
those wives who find themselves married to 
hostile strangers? 

‘Shall they look forward to an eventual 
righting of the wrong? Or is there no assur- 
ance that moral sanity and just reason and 
restored to these 
uuld help many women to get 


wholesome balanc = will be 
men? It w 





adjuste d if the y co ild know whether they 
have taken over a life work now, since they 
re virt il] \ 1 
Is there a | OSIS I enta l 
né f the hat i} ea i brute 
( Y ‘ ‘ 








| r 
I 
epa ( ril e be 1 
( it l I t ome¢ He i 
Lrrie lk wl C ( | I I n 
serters from their own firesides? If they do 
not neglect each other the; ly 





é y are probably 
neglecting their children. It is a mania of 
selfish amusement. The idle female jazzer is 
a poor sort. Worse is the married male who 
side-steps his family obligations while prac- 
ticing the newest movements with strange 
partners upon the waxed floor. He has “‘a 
right to his recreation,’ but he did not say 
that to the court-martial when he tool 


e during the wal ] re were |! pr 





strings on soldiers, yet every man 


responsible for conduct that undermined his 
health and efficiency 

It is quite proper that the writer quoted 
should mention the financial aspect. Dollars 
and cents are included in duty Wicked ex 
and wastefulnes belong to the 
jazz pastime. A husband who neglects his 
family to jazz is a defaulter as well as a de 
serter. He is wasting home time and money 
as well as his own resources, his strength and 
his character All this is not yet written in 
the statute books, but it is equity and 


some day pre vail. 


travagance 





} 


Will the errant husbands recover from 
their war dissipation and turn over a new 
are hopeful ind indicate a 


leaf? The signs 





generally affirmative answer There are 

economic forces that make for righte 

ness. The era of easy living and sper 

I passed. A lot « iy Lot i 

i tne ri l r ) tery rt I 

tudyi the int columns of t ne 

paper The rodigal hus! i oming 

back me incere if in I é 

oltlering taking advantage of t i 
He no longer has ant 





busine engagements nights. 
The lu ; tself is ¢ out ur 
the church has beer lded, though some 


, mplified by the action of 

the Episcopal denomination in and round 
Louisville. | 

Yet it would be a mistake to regard the 
immoral dance as totally routed and per 
manently abolished. It is a sensuous poison 
as insidious and as hard to eradicate as King 
Alcohol, who yet defies the United States 
Government and an army of enforcement 
ofiicials. Dancing and wine drinking were 
scriptural pastimes. Whisky and jazz are 


what tardily, as exe 





work at home”’ 


“My husb 


living during the last few 


ill. The cost of 
years had ex- 


was taken 








modern inventions | hausted our savings. So, with his weekly 
, > os > . i in ’ + Hf th c y er 
There is a beautiful lake that lies like a “ = i, aap » Perna 

jewel in a multiple-curved setting of hills in | “T saw I must earn the money to buy our 


At nightit isa fairy para te 1 and other necessities. 


an Eastern state 
i stars and with the twinkling 


under the 














lights from castlelike dwellings that loom But hi mn im im a —_ 
indistinctly on the edges of cliffs and at the raphy of business. esides, =, 
° oi ° ° t Or ) 1 fro i 
points of jutting, forested promontories. | i le at home, as we t 1t afford a 
Speedy fireflies of chugging refrain streak _ 
, ‘ ae ee ~ ‘ < . « “ 
across the dark waters and disappe ar mys } I read the Gearhart Plan 
. . - = | “e | 1 1 
teriously in cove It is an ideal place In casting about for something I could 
to rest d to commune l the mayest I vert & pag of a 
eriect f Nat € v 
\ dg tl paradise the tr eler S ra , — 
ter t } ( ht ' r 
rs P G RH » I KNI } 
c r é 1 whi ‘ 
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‘ a , ‘ versie 
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! ’ ) extreme pos ALLWEAR nt ther A, 
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to ice cream and t drinks The Knitter arrived 
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} My problem was solved 
N . | 
+ + ¢ ( \ 
ar \ 
es pasta table ( r pli \ 
tata gui The ¢ e tl iti trouble t ‘ 
lor a mm nt \pparer lv the « rime gs W ( 
remaining on the calendar or recognized her hay 
as such is the theft of liquor, although the 
air reeks with the odor of alcol The old Whe er ¥ ” ee GOR sateen’ 
fashioned qualities known as nl odesty and | sip “iu goles «edle 4 mae es 7, 4 
the sense of shame are conspicuous for their u ca? 4 ma 
total absence ra ™ a hou 


Gearhart Knitting Machine Co., Inc. 
Home Dept. D, Clearfield, Penna. 


perous cla 
that Darwin was wrong; we are not travel 


ing up from but down to the simian ra 

Nature’s paradise on the lake was pro =) Grea chair ane soe lca, © a 
faned, pol ited and made utterly distasteful Gearhart Knitting Machine Co., Inc. 
t ny normal mind these de Pet Home Dept. D, 
haps it may be all summed up, wit! - Clearfield, Penna. 
course to moral code or physical hygiene, in Plea el in i tii eh 
the English critic’s conception of manner G Book, Kr 
People of good manners respe t Nature and a k N 
themselves, enjoy beauty and ar atished ; 
with wholesome things. The ill-manners 

ffer from some kind of an internal kink 

Let behave ourselves | A 
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The Safe Course 
in Dental Hygiene 


COLGATE’S RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


nae we met Ore 


does these important things: 


1 It cleans teeth safely and thoroughly. 


2 It polishes the tooth surfaces, so that deposits are 
less likely to adhere to them. 


3 It helps to maintain a normal, healthful degree of 
alkalinity in the mouth. 


This fact also should be kept in mind: Colgate’s contains 
nothing to injure the tooth structure, the 
gums, or the delicate mouth membranes. 

It is not enough to know that the 
dentifrice you are using whitens your 
teeth. Be sure that it does them no 
injury, and that it does not cause danger- 
ous conditions to develop in your mouth. 





Chalk and Soap 
the Logical Tooth-Cleansing Combination 


HE principal constituents of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream are fine precipitated calcium carbonate (chalk) 
and pure edible vegetable ol soap. 
When the precipitated chalk is brought 
into action by the wet tooth-brush it 
loosens deposits upon the teeth. 
At the same time, thorough washing is 
effected by the pure soap ingredient. 





to ferment in the 


Colgate’s washes it out. 


No débris is left 
mouth. 


How Colgate’s Promotes Normal Mouth Conditions 


; is the chief immediate cause of tooth decay. e- 
CID is the chief liat f tooth decay. D 
posits that are permitted to remain upon the teeth 
vecome breeding places for bacteria, which generate lactic 
ling pl for bacteria, which g te lact 
acid. This acid eats into the substance of the teeth, and 


decay is begun. 


In addition to its effectiveness in Joosening and washing 
out the deposits in which bacteria germinate, Colgaie’s 
Ribbon Dental Cream is mildly alkaline, due to the pure 
vegetable oil soap content. 


Where a normal degree of alkalinity is maintained, acid 
is neutralized and bacterial activity suspended. 


Since the alkalinity of Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream cor- 
responds to that of the normal, healthy mouth, it follows 
that the use of this superior dentifrice tends to prevent the 
development of disturbing or dangerous acid conditions. 


Depend Upon Colgate’s and Your Dentist 
» SH your teeth twice a day with Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream, 


and have them examined twice a year by your dentist. This is the 
safe, common-sense course for the prevention of tooth troubles. 

Where it is difficult to get children to adopt the healthful habit of 

cleaning their teeth night and morning, start them with Colgate’s. Its 


delicious favor makes care of the teeth a treat, not a task. 


Colgate’s is recommended by more dentists than any other dentifrice. 








GOOD TEETH -GOOD HEALTH 














Human Dature in the Bible 


(Continued from Page 16) 


Then came the flies; it was unendurable; 
Pharaoh spoke to Moses, who abolished the 
plague; immediately the king was himself 
again. Then came a murrain, a pestilence 
which destroyed all the cattle; Pharaoh was 
interested sufficiently to make inquiries as to 
the extent of the disease; but he remained 
firm. Then came boils, which later were to 
try the patience of Job, but the king would 
not relent. Then there was a frightful storm, 
thunder and lightning and hail, which 
wrought untold damage to man, beast and 
crops. Pharaoh could not endure it, and he 
said quaintly: ‘I have sinned this time.”’ 
The storm ceased, carrying Pharaoh’s re 
pentance with it There came a fresh east 
wind, bringing numberless locusts, which ate 
up everything that the hail had spared, so 
that the farms looked as if recently visited 
by the army worm. Pharaoh had another at 
tack of remorse; the west wind came and blew 
the accursed locusts into the Red Sea, so that 
there was not one left in the whole country. 

A friend writes me: “I wonder do you 
know of the locust plague in Jerusalem, dur- 
ing the war? The locusts came ‘out of a 
clear sky,’ suddenly. They ate every vege- 
table thing except wood, stripping a tree to 
its bare twigs and branches within an hour. 
The government ordered everyone to bring 
in his peck or so of dead insects each day. 
The poor earned their living collecting the 
daily quota for others. Tin is the best offen- 
sive. The American colony’s special tech- 
nic was to the insects along con 
verging, low, tin-walled canals into sunken 
gasoline tins. But this seemed like trying to 
empty the ocean with a medicine dropper. 
Finally, when no green thing is left, the 
plague passes on abruptly. And no one 
knows whither the locusts go, as no one knew 
whence they came.” 


‘shoo’ 


They Borrowed ‘Fewelry and Departed 


te plague of locusts was followed by 
Egyptian darkness, thick darkness for 
three days, so that no man could see and no 
man dared move. Pharaoh sent for Moses, 
and when the darkness was lifted and the 
pleasant light returned, he said bitterly to 
the man of God: 


Get thee from me, take heed to thyself, see 
my face no more; for in that day thou seest 
my tace thou shalt die 

And Moses said, Thou hast spoken 
see thy face again no more 


well, I will 


Then came the last terrible plague, the 
killing of the first-born in the night, and the 
first passover, when the Lord passed over 


the favored people—an event that is still 

annually and solemnly celebrated by million 
There arose a great cry in Egypt; both the 

king and the people besought the al 

depart. In the midst of this turr there 

ne t ( imor. The 

childre 0 I rael Or 

rowed of the Egyptians 

je els of ilver and je vels 

of gold, and raiment 


rhey had been in Egypt 
four hundred and thirty 
years when the great exo { 
dus began; and then they | 
were not allowed to take If 
the short way to the Prom .\ 
ised Land through the , 
country of the Philistines, i 
but were led southeast to 
the Red Sea. In front was 
the Pillar of Cloud by day 
and the Pillar of Fire by \ 
night. 

Pharaoh ought to have 


been glad to see the last of y 
\ 


them; but either he re 
gretted his defeat or the 





loss of the borrowed jew a 


els; he pursued them with 
chariots and horsemen; so the Israelites, 
who preferred life to honor, and slavery to 
death, bitterly attacked Moses and for the 
first time raised a protest that was to be 
heard more than once: “ We were better off 
in Egypt.” 

But the Red Sea opened; the timid and 
querulous multitude through in 
safety. Then in the darkest hour before the 


passe d 





dawn the waters returned and swallowed up 
the Egyptian host, soldiers, chariots and 
horsemen. And in the morning light the 
children of Israel saw the pleasantest sight 
their eyes had ever beheld: 

“Tsrael saw the Egyptians dead upon the 
seashore.” 

I remember hearing Phillips Brooks preach 
a notable sermon on that text. We may 
have sorrows in the future; we may have 
enemies to-morrow; but there are difficul 
ties, there are evils that we survive. They 
can never annoy us again. “Israel saw the 
Egyptians dead upon the seashore.”’ 

rhe immediate troubles of the Hebrews 
were over; the troubles of Moses began. He 
had more vexations with his own pe ople than 
he had had with his avowed enemies. Human 
nature asserted itself in the wilderness. In 
spite of their great deliverance and the 
mighty evidences of God’s favor and of the 
inspiration of Moses, the people were con- 
stantly discontented; they were always on 
the point of rebellion. The genius for com- 
plaining, which is inherently human, found 
almost daily expression; until the patience 
of Moses was exhausted. 


Forty Years Under a Great Leader 


HE shortest distance from Egypt to the 
Promised Land is considerably less than 
the distance from Philadelphia to New York. 
So far as miles were concerned, Canaan 
could have been reached in a week. But 
Israel was not fit to occupy Canaan or indeed 
any other country, as the behavior in the 
wilderness abundantly proved. 
Furthermore, during these wanderings a 
complete system of laws, both moral and 
technical, became established; the health of 
the people was cared for by a definite set of 
hygienic regulations; the ritual for worship 
was proclaimed. The Israelites reached 
Canaan when, and not before, they were 
mentally and physically fit to settle there 
It was perhaps natural that in comparison 
with the privations and hardships of the 
wilderness, Egypt looked good; they saw it 
only in retrospect and, as is frequently the 
the difficulties of the past faded out of 
the pl ture, and they remembered only their 
homes and their regular meals, as indeed a 
freé man will sometimes during a vacation 
spent in voluntary camping. They com- 
plain d of the lack of food, so manna rained 
| It covered the ground 


Cast 


down from heaven. 
like a frost, was white to the eye and sweet to 
the taste. When the people complained of 
thirst and nearly mobbed Moses, he 


was 
divinely ordered to strike a rock, and pur 
water gushed out. These are some of the 
chief events that were recorded during the 
) yurne 
| ( Ss ¢ i ne \ Mi ¢ were 
| 1 in that I é 
nan dealing with man 


re adapted to the times 
They 


mere 


1 the peopl 
{ten went beyond 
ruy sity, and enjoined 
kindness to 


tien 


rut 
CTUDUIO 


strangers, gen 
ss to widows and or 

phans and consideration 

for animals. The nine 

teenth chapter of Leviti 
} cus contains rules that 

ought to be remembered 

to the eternal honor of 

their maker. People were 
| forbidden to reap the cor 
ners of their farms; glean 
ings must be left for the 
poor and the stranger 
Laborers must be paid at 
the end of the day’s work; 
“the wages of him that is 
hired shall not abide with 
thee all night until the 
morning.’ Cruel practical 
jokes were forbidden. No doubt some boys 
thought such things were funny. ‘Thou shalt 
not curse the deaf’’—I have heard American 
boys do this—‘‘nor put a stumblingblock 
before the blind.” Rich and poor were to be 
treated exactly alike in court. “Thou shalt 
not go up and down as a talebearer.”’ 


(Continued on Page 74) 
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‘ ERE are four books that should be in every home where there are children or 
‘ where children are expected. Together they cover every problem that faces 
’ the mother — from pre-natal care to the moral and intellectual training of the grow- bs 
n ing child. They are comprehensive and authoritative, but written in simple English he 
\- : , , ise 
d that is easy to understand and follow. Each represents years of experience and ae 
F study by a foremost expert in the field it covers—they are not quack “doctor 
books,” but capable, reliable scientific works. They are the very best manuals on Ss 
their subjects obtainable at any price—but you need pay no money to obtain any . 
e ‘ ‘ a 
n or all of them. We offer them to you COST- FREE. 
n eet 
T di ; "i F ~ , oO r pct 
; s HE CARE AND FEEDING THE PROSPECTIVE MOTHER THE HOME CARE OF SICK e 
1e ' OF CHILDREN by J. Morris Slemons CHILDREN by Emelyn L. Coolidge, M. D. ; 2 
a 2 or Many puzzling questions occur to the woman about It is not Doctor Coolidge’s purpose to show you how 
+ L. EMMETT HOLT. M r) to becom a mother. Since these juesti ns are t lispense with a ae ee r’s services in the cast of 
f | reasonable and natural, they should be frankly a s illness, but tot \ ( 
ip ntifical \ answered. [hat IS exactly what a doctor and he Ww be st te work with him when nh 
d Doc S] P f Ob Yale needed. It he : 
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it THE th date ; appetite, liet and tood requirements; 
es WOME cal f the body; recreation; influence of work; 
Ot Bae CARE confinement nursing the bal for her sick children 
ir | ayy moo, st ‘ . . ua ie ral \« i i ai he 
a me CHILD 
“ | ie — = E THE CARE AND FEEDING OF HOW TO KNOW YOUR CHILD 
= | | aes a Cc . CHILDREN by L. Emmett Holt, M. D. by Miriam Finn Scott 
of | Hundreds of thousands of American men and >Phis book aimsto tell mothers how to develop 
" womel have been raised o1 tnis book and are ising n their hildrer ind how toprevent the growt! 
re n v \ ¢ » 
i | A \ bout M 1) H ( 
H t, When | \ lhe Secret D 
i 1) { 
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a OU, as a reader, are best qualified to intro the order and the money with a request for any 
ed | duce The Ladies’ Home Journal to those not one of the books described above, giving us the 
” now subscribers. To show our appreciation of address, not that of your subscriber, to which 
— ; ' 
. your doing so, we are making this exceptional you wish us to send the book you select. It will 
in- | offer to Journal readers who want these books to be forwarded at once, even carriage charges pt 
9 read or present to their personal friends: Secur paid.* For any two books, send just two subscriy 
at just one new yearly subscription from someone tions; for any three, three subscriptions ; for 
re, outside of your family who does not live at your four, four subscriptions —the orders to be obtained 
th | address. Collect the low pre-war price, $1.5 and forwarded, in every case, as outlined above. 
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Complexion Secrets 


What Scientists Know About Your Skin 


CLEAR, radiant, youthful complexion, what else but 
internal cleanliness can produce it? A clean sys- 

tem is the originator of charm, the handmaid to beauty, 
the basis of personal attractiveness. The texture of your 
skin, the brightness of your eyes and the sheen and 
lustre of your hair, all depend upon cleanliness—inter- 
nal cleanliness. Truly, the fastidious woman keeps clean 
inside. She is careful to see that her bodily organs 
function properly, particularly those organs that elimi- 
nate waste from the body. If these do not act regularly 
and thoroughly, poisons are formed, absorbed by the 
blood and carried to the great covering of the body, 


the skin. They poison the skin cells, causing facial 
blemishes, muddy skin and sallowness. These poisons 


are the most common cause of personal unattractiveness. 


Result nd Research 





Experts have conduct xhaustive research to 

find some method of Boar th poison 

n harm ind natural wv ind thus keep 

h t c 

The result of their mperien in treating thou 

nds Of Ca as | ahaa that Nuj 
ha the unique property of di piney readily many intestinal 
| . These it carries out of the body along with the food residue, 


Na iture intended. 
It thus promotes internal cleanliness by preventing the insidious 
poisoning of the skin cells, the most common cause of skin troubles 


This is why so many women have found Nujol to be an invaluable 


aid to a clear, radiant, youthful complexion. 


Nujol is for ale 


lggists everywhere. 


ujol 


PAT. OFF, 


by dru 





REG. US 





f intestina 
authoritative way in 


Ho yw and why the elimination « toxins will bring be: auty and attractiveness is told 


a plain instructive and the b ooklet ‘A LOVELY SKIN COMES 
F Ri Mt WITHIN.’ atte ached coupon today 


Nujol Laboratories, Stan« lard Oil ¢ o. (New Jersey), Roo m 821E, 


Fill out and mail the 


44 Boose < Street, New York 


Please send me a copy of * ‘A LOVELY SKIN COMES FROM WITH 
Name 

x Address 
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Human Nature in the Bible 


(Continued from Page 72) 


Courtesy and etiquette were taught by law. 
‘Thou shalt rise up before the hoary head, 
and honor the face of the old man.’ They 


must see to it that they have just balances 
and just weights 
Those who maintain that the Mosaic Law 


irsh and cruel, and exacted on eve ry 
an eye for an eye and a tooth fora 
ti oath, should remember that the following 
verses are in Leviticus, though many seem to 
have forgotten the fact: 


1 
was ne 


asion 


Thou shalt not hate thy brother in thine 
heart 

Thou shalt not avenge, nor bear any grudge 
gainst the children of thy people, but th 
When our Lord gave the eleventh and 
twelfth commandment he was quoting 
from Moses, as He was when He said: “I 


will give you rest.” 

The presence of laws forbidding all kinds 
of strange sins and crimes seems to indicate 
that so-called unnatural evils were known to 
exist there and then, as they have in all 
nations since. 

There was the same fondness for supersti 
tion and the same eagerness to be gulled as 
there are to-day. ‘‘Regard not them that 
have familiar spirits, neither seek after 
wizards.” 

The Ten Commandments, which have had 
such a prodigious influence in human history, 
are all prohibitions except one. The chief 
sins are forbidden in the Tables of the Law, 
and it would be difficult indeed to have 
arranged at that time a list of regulations 
that would have covered a wider 
human conduct with fewer words. 


I. Thou shalt have no other gods 


In the ancient world man was pol lytheis 
tic; here was the promulgation of one divit 


area of 


be ‘ore pie. 


principle ‘Literally translated, it re a 
‘You shall have no gods except m« More 
and more this commandment is seen to be 
the expre ssion of philosophic al trutl Later 
the children of Israel ran after other gods 


with tragic 
and in the twentieth century 
the German Empire broke 
the first commandment, 
worshiping the gods of iron 
ind steel as revealed to man 
in huge armaments 


cA Jealous God : 


ND just as nations have 
d madly wort hiped other 
| individuals have 


gvyods, so 
ubstituted othe 


consequences, 


, 
constanth 





gods for the Ideal; the god 
( l i ol il flue ri 
ple ( positi 
TY 
tragl 
tit 
ie | S| t | 
Ri One’s O 5 
I] T) t tn 
ni l/ } Cy 
r I the Lord thy G lg % 
ms God ling l = 
} o; the f the 7 5 upon - 
the childre n unto the third 
and fourth generation of them 
that hate me; and shewing mercy unto thou 


sands of them that love me, and k 
mand ments. 


keep my com 


It was necessary to forbid idol worship, to 
which the Israelites continually surrendered, 


copying, as so many nations do, only the 
evil features of their rivals; remember how 
Rache l. Jac ob’s wife, stole the images out of 


her father’s house, and how bitterly ironical 
was the language of the prophet Isaiah in 
dealing with this form of superstition. The 
awful words, “I am a jealous God,” give of 
fense to many people to-day, but they ar 
a statement of simple fact Religion is the 
most je alous thing in the world more jealous 
than any woman. There is only one place in 
the human heart for religion—the first place 
It must have that or nothing. It must 
either dominate a man’s life, be the supreme, 
controlling factor, or it 

mental as a graven image, 


becomes as orna 


and as powerless. 








/ 


Those who use religion as a decoration, or as 
a last resort in fear and sickness, betray their 
real paganism in brushing it aside when their 
personal, selfish interests are concerned. 
Religion is never content with a weekly con 
tribution, or a large occasional present, or a 
tribute of courtesy; religion demands the 


heart, the inmost citadel; and unless it has 
that it wants nothing. Either religion is 
the most vital of all truths or else it stands 
for silly superstition, and should not be al 


lowed to annoy and harass conduct any 
more than Napoleon permitted it to interfere 


with his purposes 


The Frutts of 


‘io last part of this commandment, 
which spt aks of the remote « onsequences 
of evil doing (and also, be it remembered, of 
virtue) particularly enrages the enemies of 
religion. Thomas Hardy sneered at it in Tess 
of the D’Urbervilles, saying it might be good 
enough for Divinity, but was scorned by 
average human nature. Precisely so; it is 
scorned by average human nature, which is 
one reason why there are so many unfit 
children born into the world. Their lifelong 
weakness and suffering come from the selfish- 
ness of their ancestors, who scorned this 
commandment just as they scorned the 
established truths of science, of which this is 
a = affirmation. 

rhe second commandment will be sup 
ported by every family physician, and by 
students of society like Hentik Ibsen. 


or 


III. Thou shalt not take the name of the 
Lo rd th \ God in vain. 

Never was this commandment more 
needed than in the twentieth century 


Swearing is instinctive in human nature; all 


men are naturally cursers, but that does 
not make them admirable. There has been 
an enormous increase in swearing wit 

recent years. Of all habits, it is th 


most difficult to break 


IV. Remember the sabbath 


day, to keep it hol 1x da 


Dean Brown, of Yale, 
wisely pointed out the fact 
that there is now more profa 
nation of the second sen 
tence than of the first. ‘Six 


days shalt thou labor.’ If 
thi commandment wert 
universally followed, ther 
would be enough food, fuel 
and clothing for everyon 
in the world Every la 
idle a 1 pe 
: 
t ‘ 
( eri! The 
mea R emb« 
( ( est keep l 
late Take one day in 
( en ol , provided you |! i\v< 
earned it; don’t let anything 
= interfere It is curious that 
7 so many persons have 
biz thought it much more 
F wicked to have recreation on 
Sunday than to work. Sun- 
day was never meant to be a day of gloom; 


it ought to be the happiest day in the week, 
for God blessed it. Forget business and the 
regular round of toil. Experience seems to 
show that people need one day in seven; the 
French Bolsheviks tried to make it one day 
in ten, but the experiment was not successful 
\n excellent way to spend the day is to go 
to church and thank God j in the morning, and 
enjoy some outdoor sport in the afternoon. 
The Sabbath was established for man’s health 
and happiness, as our Lord pointed out. 


V. Honor thy father and thy mother. 


This is often called “the only command 
ment with promise,”’ but those who say so for 
get the second. That length of days should be 
associated with filial affection seems curious; 
for some cruel sons have lived long. But, 


more closely examined, it is not longevity, 
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‘This Beauty 


Every Girl Can Have 


The charm of a fresh, schoolgirl complexion 


depends M107ve OF! Care than Nature 


ANY a girl would be considered pretty if she would 
only remedy those defects of complexion which so 
greatly detract from charm. Too often she doesn’t realize 
that a dull, lifeless, sallow skin is fatal to beauty. And that 
blotches and blackheads affect her popularity and prevent 


the attention and admiration which every girl crave 


There is no need to have such a complexion—improving it 
iseasy. A little time and care each day will quickly be repaid 


with becoming freshness, smoothness and fine texture. 


W hat every complexion needs 


Thorough cleansing once a day with fine, mild soap on whose 
soothing properties you can rely. Most women will tell you 
that this soap is Palmolive. 


Massage the profuse, creamy lather well into the pores so 
that every trace of oil, dirt and perspiration is removed. 

Don’t be afraid to be thorough—the mild, gentle Palmolive 
The result 1s a skin health- 
fully cleansed from the accumulations which are the original 


lather soothes while it cleanses. 


cause of most disfigured skins. 


W hat neglect does 
"hen you fail to cleanse your face thoroughly 
WI) ' f \ ghly 
once a day this is what happens: 
The network of pores which compose the surface 
of the skin 


[he pores collect powder and accumulate excess 


becomes clogged with dirt and oil. 


cold cream. 
This clogging causes enlargement—vour once fine 
Y have blackheads and 
ou Nave DiaCKhNheads and 
+ 


‘ . a inn 1 11) nad low 
Your complexion IS dull ana sallow. 


skin becomes coarse. 
ugiy blotche De 
The day you begin to cleanse with the soothing 
1 improvement. 


I a h ling Gay rewards you with a fresner 


The safe facial soap 


Pa m ly S , mod sclentif bh] nd of 


Olive oil contributes softening, relaxing qualiti: 
) ] ] | ] b } ‘ . 
Richness and body are adue to paim oil. 
a “4 —— Se os 
[he smooth, creamy Palmolive lather soothes 


while it cleanses, leaving the skin velvet smooth. 


Volume and Efficiency enable us to 
sell 25c quality for 


10c 








There IS no danger of irritation the 


most sens! 


tive skin thrives when cleansed with Palmolive. 


Let it do for your body what 
it does for your face 


Because the skin of the face is burned by the sun, 
roughened and chapped by the wind and made 
sensitive by temperature changes, the greatest care 
must be observed 1n its cleansing. It must be with 


soap, but such fine, mild soap that the skin is 


soothed and healed. Such soap is Palmolive, 
' 

b Tr f \ ( S 

[ Pa ! the \ l hy 
' i ' 4 

) ) 

5 with | 

of Cc if { | l nN T l itl 

sottens the ski , lessens the dryness and soothe 

the itchine. If. my ee 14 pe 

the itching. If you value comfor 1 cold weather, 


bathe with Palmolive and let it keep the skin of 


your body as smootn as your face. 


All for 10 cents 


If made in small quantity Palmolive would cost at 


least 2¢ cents a Cake It is volume that lowers 
; es, | : +} ee 

price Popula ty K DS ) Pa racte 
elanad Aa ruorh? It mnele th WNT “+ 

WOTAKINY Gay wit. CO 1) > 1K Impor a 


tion of the costly oils in vast quantity. 
Result, the finest, mildest soap which can be pro 
duced at a price which all can afford for every 


toilet purpose 


I 
THE PALMOLIVE COMPANY 
Milwaukee, U. S. A 
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Do You Want to Make 
$25 to 550 a Week 


In Your Own Home? 


ot 


-a modern, 


FEU XHERE'S 


m: aking money 


a wonderful new way 
at home 
up-to-date rae that will appeal to every 
woman. How often you have felt the desire 
be financially independent—to have an 
income of \ our own to do with as you want! 
How often have you wanted a new dress 
for some special occasion but had to deny 
yourself because of the expense! 

Consider then how satisfactory it would 
be for you to have a way to make from $25 
to $50 a week in your own home—and in 
addition to have all the pretty stylish 
clothes you want tor only the bare cost ot 


the materials. The 


r 








School of Modern Dress 


offers Without 
ie siege or obligation to you it invites you 


you these opportunities. 


to fill in and me the coupon below for full 
information of its Wonderful [Introductory 
Offer. Learn how you can get our Free ma- 
terials and trimmings with which to make 
six pretty and serviceable garments. How 


get also a beautiful Oriental Sewing 


o 


you 
Basket filled with sewing equipment, and 
a valuable dress and skirt torm. 

We believe this to be the most wondertul 
offer ever made by any School. No woman 
should miss getting full information about 
it. It’s absolutely tree and places you under 


no obligation. Mail the coupon today. 


School of Modern Dress, 821 Jefferson St., Buffalo, N. Y. | 


School of Modern Dress 
Dept. 171-R, 821 Jefferson St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Without cost or obligation you may send me full information 
about your Special Int troductory Offer and how I can make 


$25 to 
Sco a week at home. 
Name 
Address 
Cit) State L. . J. 1-22 
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Human Nature in the Bible 


(Continued from Pag 


but continued residence on the family prop- 
erty that the statement emphasizes \ffec- 
tion and care for one’s parents keep up the 
estate; neglect of them means wandering, 
and the in strangers. It is unfor 
tunate that parents love their children so 
much more intensely than children love their 
parents; but the whirligig of time brings 
in its revenges There is no commandment 
that parents must love their children, for the 

mmandments were in every instance di 


ected at common sins 


VI. Thou shalt not } 


vasion of 


Do no murder. Some extremists have 
held that this means one should not kill a 
No 
ippreciate t ut of il ind hate to take it 
away Few young peop he think uadiine Is 


wrong; but there are plenty of conscientious 
objectors among adults—Thomas Hardy, for 
example, and Emerson, who said: “ Hast 
thou named all the birds without a gun?” 
\ little common sense is useful here, as else- 
where; the wanton destruction of animals is 
no doubt wicked; but if it be wrong to go 
out and shoot an occasional partridge, then 
it is even more wrong to kill chickens. For 
you feed chickens and pretend that you are 
interested in their welfare, when in reality 
you are a traitor. The wickedness in shoot 
ing enormous bags of game, raised for the 
consists in the fact that many 
wounded ones escape, and while you are 
eating your dinner and talking of a ‘ 
day’s sport”’ these creatures are in agony 


VIL. Thou 


Every adulterer is alse 
sneak It is 


purpose, 


ror vd 
shalt not commit adultery 


ya liar and usually a 


interesting to observe that 


many men, who would not lie to others in 
business, will break their word given in the 
church ‘Bete many witne cs The reaso1 
is largely a matter of cowardict If a mar 
breaks hi ord to another man, penalti 

follow; whereas a man can break his word to 
a woman with impunity But adultery is 
founded on falsehood and dishonor fully as 
much as corrupt dealing in trad In the 


fifth « hapter of Numbers there is a strange 
but imp ressive method of dealing vit! 
jealousy and adultery 

VILL. Thou shalt not 


Which oug 


bezzlen 


ht te 


apply as much to en 
rent and crooked 


manipulation a 


housebreaking or borrowing appl 
IX 1 f } 
1HS8t } / ; 
Whi I T el I pp r 
ryu but t ul i 
a 


()" ERVI 
ire ant i 
vl} 7 ther 
It i iSa I 

i ym you et 
na ) lea eth ( ( t 
fortunate »b illed. } it is | t har 
0 out ptt i epee A That is. the con 


ynly 


mandments 
welfare of 


were not ¢ necessary IK 
but fidelity to them is 
individual happiness. The 
tenth is wholly devoted to this purpose, it 
does not hurt your neighbor if you covet his 
house; some persons are so constituted that 
this adds to their delight; but it hurts you 
horribly and poisons your peace of mind. I 
neig! bor ~ 


yr the 
society, 


necessary tor 


Ippose covetousness ot ones 
0s n 1OnS ATIVE mor peope into finan lal 

iculties than any other one thing 

rhe twentieth chapter of I xodus, contain 
ing the Ten Commandments, which might 
be called the Moral Constitution, is imme 
diately followed by a succession of chapters 
vhich might be called the by laws, because 


they give specific regulation Then follow 


detailed directions for the ritual of worship 

very tedious reading this is to-day, but 
loubtless important then—in order that the 
people might have ever before them the 


thought of divine leadership 
“Human nature lost little time in as 
itself; vite the wonders they 


serting 


des] had seen, 


€74 


despite the terrible majesty of the promul- 
gation of the Law, what do we hear of the 


people’s behavior? Well, they did exactly 
what millions are doing to-day: they forsook 
the vorship of God for the vorship of the 
Golden Calf Moses could not trust the 
p eopl out of his sight; they behaved like 
bad boy in the absence of the teacher 
Moses was away in the mount; and the 
children of Israel said to Aaron: “‘ Up, maki 
us gods, which shall go before us; for as for 
thi 3 Mos , the man that brought us up out 
of the land of Egypt, we wot not what i 
become of him.” To the eternal discredit of 
cceeee he surrendered to mob sentiment at 
just the moment when a strong voice wa 


\pparentl 

ey rv, perhap the finery they 1d 
Ol ed” from the Egyptians \aron 

fashioned the whole collection into the form 

of a golden calf and worshiped it with song 

and dance. 


God Above Popular Clamor 


MAGINE the feelings of Moses coming 

down the mountain with the two tables of 
the Law, his mind still in the solemn obses 
sion of the Divine Presence. That honest 
young lieutenant, Joshua, hearing the racket 
below, said to Moses: ‘There is a noise of 
war in the camp.”’ Moses replied crisply 
“Tt is not the voice of them that shout for 
mastery, neither is it the voice of them that 
cry lor being over« but the 
them that sing do I hear.”’ 

When he saw the calf and the idiotic 
ing around it, 


ome noise of 


danc 
ungovernable rage possessed 


him; he smashed the tables he was holding. 
When a man is in a state of terrific rage he 
simply has smash something or burst; it 
is an immense relief to take it out on the 
lurniture 

Phe rest t ( 

\ M ( Ln ie 

| red t ide a Ip ol t 
rced t ongregation to dr 
I you int ‘vou al low! ith it! Then 
\aron behaved « I yrse than Adam in 
Ide . ire On to the shar rp juestions « 
Mi es I il . Th \ kno est the peo] r 
that the r et on mischic Then he 
leclared it he id take ell Iden 
tribution So gave it ( then I 
it into the re, and ther i I 
Was there ever a more ridiculous, a more 
childish lie? Can’t you see the liar’s face? 
Observe that meek Moses was not rebuked 
by God for smashing the tables; he was 
iven new ones in their place He ‘ 
yunished for only one thing —because he had 
omentaril lost onfidence in God at I 

Mi rib ( is more 

| God Hu ! 

( 

I | 

M 

HH 

( ibate H i irs 

yple | ( f a 

lagery ynta n 1 if mi 
many warning Lik ill person 
needed advice, received it, and forgot it 
Human nature is revealed in their shortne 


of memory; for nothing 
heard than good advice, and there is nothing 
so quickly forgotten. The first alluring 
pit ture is enough to drive it out of the mind 

One passage in his farewell speech retains 
its flavor: ‘‘Thou shalt lend unto many 
nations, and thou shalt not borrow.” 

Moses stood on Pisgah Height, on Mo 


is more Ireque ntly 


Nebo, and looked with what emotion we can 
only imagine on the fair panoram: sof ( anaan 
He could not enter it inv more than \brahan 


Lincoln could live to see the growth of the 
mighty nation he had saved. But Moses, 
though he had little confidence in the people, 
knewthat their immediate future was assured, 
that the results of his wisdom and foresight 
would last long; he saw the travail of his 
soul and was satisfied 


VOTE In the next issue Professor Phelp 
fiscuss famous Sighters in Canaan, dealing 

he tragedies i the tiderness, with comments n 
Mos ind the lor line, th nqguest f Jerich . 
nal [ the Ber 
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The thing that made the party a 


to me was the attentions paid to Virginia by 
} 


Bob Wade. I might e been con 


ha 
Kittie Fleming treat 


one but \ 


ne nice Vay 


id had eye ior a 


ang alr ea ] ul | ‘ 

moved about in a step to the mu 
absence of the fiddle and the “cal 
and the name of dancing took t 


off. They went through figures a lot lik 


lor both; \ THE word “you” the twoon the chairs 
‘balanced to part they were Lizzie Finster and Charley 


dances; swung partners by one han« 
advanced and retreated, 
ners,” bowing and saluting, claspe 
right and left alternately with th 


met, balanced to plac es, and the like. Some me vho were at that 
times they had a leading couple to lead them, 


as in the dance my granddaughter t 


Cfha Sh 


CKAAAICS 


sad affair “Let shave the Gay Balonza Man,’ 
Doctor Bliven, who was in the midst of the 


tas 
forted 


ra ’ ae ind man l ‘ (this by the g 
Si I . Hi se / le if p I bx Vs 

ling off Have I let Ai rirls) 

he curs¢ Rorause f wamh 7 , 


d hands, 


Ose they 


McKim at first 


and caught a couple 


brought their arms down 
they caught Kittie and 
moment passing 

which were the 


, 1 . 
and then they sang 





through between the chairs 


‘lis me of needle s eye, 


Pe ee | i - 
called the german; but usually they were al room to execut 
, , ‘ ; 
up} ed t KnOo\ the L' I } Lp 1; th , 
and the vords were alWways such as to Nhe 
} + + + + ; 
Here is the one the tarted off w , 
: i} nler 
night 
1 ye hes } 7 } 
Wee me her in ? ; Cr 1 ¢ ct ’ | 
i come Her ) , } ed to Kittie na ‘ ‘ e! ( 
Tra, | her ar ; , 
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| \ Do ( 1 
re Su | 
S he | : - 
VW WI ' a, = EENTES i 
- — oS YY oe 
Sandy He Belo roe. SSS 
eM I've | _ A aaa S| » 
e |] | | a } >.) ; . S 
West, I've I ak rae te 
lav-Bire \ Fy ‘ 4 
~ My-] .) Fog ry 
rhe J r Tre ( r ‘JZ N 
( t \\ ages rs 
i ‘) it ‘, 
| a \W 
a 
{ } ~ { 
( ‘ } pa 
ne I sal tas ne 
J = ; 
7 = ( (i¢ 
> ae Judge St 
Wi N1 L1round vith i Se Hea ( 
the rest of them, for I f e judge ( 
had seen all these play | 
pla ‘ 
pl 
kK 
\ ( i \s | 
bowed to me ind a | er at rKlil ( ( 
Be b Wack tl ‘ ted | ( > Vir ) | i ‘ t ( t 
v he a ( ( pil | \ He t 
are It 


iis father and mother 
Let’s have the Needk Kye 
The Needle skye! | e New 


1 


is the cry, ther 


shouted 
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A Barbarian 
Husband 





discovered, ages ago, how to start a fire. And at once he commanded his 


wife to keep the home fire burning. 

From that day to this, thru many centuries of barbarism and civiliza- 
tion, woman has always been the fire-watcher. Even today in kitchens 
the world over, except where there is a “‘Lorain,’’» woman watches the 
fire—lest it burn the food she is cooking for her husband and family. 


Knows Her Cooking Will Be 


a Success 


Makes Good Cooks Better, 
All Cooks Happier 
Some women like to cook, but to 
some cooking is drudgery. ‘* Lorain’”’ 
makes cooking delightful and sure, 
it again banishes all thought of drudgery, 
} 


gives the family better food and at less 


But how different in every kitchen 
where there is a ‘‘ Lorain.’’ There the 
housewife puts food into the oven 
and needs never look 


iT +) + 
until it 


is delightfully done and 


tenia , ~ Lp 
. rouble to COOK 


ready to serve. No fire-watching, it, and makes good 
no oven-slavery, no guessing, no cooks better and all cooks happier. 
worrying, no ‘“‘unlucky days,’’ no Wonderful, simple, accurate, re- 
cooking failures. For‘ Lorain’’ con liable—that’s “‘Lorain.’’ We want 
trols all oven heats and controls u to know all about it, and shall be 


them exactly; and whether the ove: lad to have you re 


‘An Easier 


nt ns bread r Cake evel I Da Worl A I 
( ~ 
I » \ ARK TEWI 
} Mi 
D ( ‘ I 
\. N R .N U ivi t . IN wie i ele 
a > T nA LA YGLER 
A i ¥ D 2 & ’ 
Cl nd, O} 
DIRECT ACTION 
National Stove ¢ D 


Lor sin, ‘Ohi 
NEW PROCESS 
New Pro Stove ( 
Div., Cleveland, Ohi 


QUICK MEAL 
Oo il Stove 


Juick Me Ss Cc 
Div., St. Louis, M 
RELIABLE 
MERI( TOVE C¢ 
1 ¢ 1 Av 
St. | 5, M 
F dt fre 
\ E D 
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OVEN HEAT REGULATOR 
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Americas Most famous Dessert 


sy 


HF | ETHODS of living have undergone great changes in America in the last 


1] ¥ 
iP . few years. Elaborate desserts, such as boiled and baked puddings and 
/ 





(é \} dyspepsia-producing pies, have given place to the more attractive and 
emt healthful desserts made from Jell-O. These desserts are economical both 
in money and time. Why should any woman stand for hours over a hot fire, 
mixing compounds to make people ill, when in two minutes, with an expense of 
a few cents, she can produce such attractive, delicious desserts? Its economy is 
particularly in point now that it is again selling at 2 packages for 25 cents. 

THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY 


, » 4 J } 
Le Roy, New York Bridgeburg, Ontario 
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Uandemarks ( folly 


(Continued from Page 77) 
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with me, just after the satchel of money was “Foolishness!” _ the judge. ‘“‘Well, 
placed under the seat where the judge could come in and le’s have a bite to eat.”” Virginia 
feel it with his feet was staying with them the rest of the night, 

We drove off in that silence which comes and | helpec 1 her out, feeling in her stigfrre 
with the drowsiness that follows excitement, that she was offended with me \s we went 
especially at night. The night was dark and in carrying the satchel the judge lifted it up 
till. Virginia’s presence reminded me of on the table. ‘‘We may as well take a look 
those days of happiness when we drove into at it iid he. Mrs. Stone and Virginia and 
Iowa alone together, but I was not happy. I all stood by the table as he unsnapped the 
I had lived with this girl in my dreams ever catch and opened the bag. It was full alm 
since, and now I faced the wrench of giving _ to the top 
he rup; lor I repeated in my o n mind overt hatain’ttl way I pack ithat money !”’ 
and over again that she would never think uid the judge. His hands trembled as he 
of me with such big bugs as Bob pulled the contents out. It was 
Wade shining around her. ull of the bags and wrap} 

I judge a1 M1 < t 

{ { ere tal ; POR I I 
gether now, and |] {u/!} e judge’s tell, | 
heard references to / there was no money 
the money. Then y in the wrappers and 
I began slowly to / the bags were full, 
turn over in my / not of coins, but 
slow mind the of common salt. 


That was what 
nade it so he: avy. 

‘I am ruined!” 
Judge Stone fell 
back into a chair, 
groaning. Then 
he jumped to his 
feet. ‘7 hey’ve 


fact, known to | 
me alone, that 
there was a man 
at the Wade 
farm who was 


one of a band of ‘ 
\ae 





thieves and who 
knew about our 





having the money taken it out while we 
If he really was con were at the party 1? he 
ected with the Bunker shouted. ‘“‘The canting, 
boys, what was more likely niveling old thief! No won 
than that he had some way of pass der he’s got money! probably 
ing the word along to some of them, who _ stole it where he came from , we've got 
vould be waiting to rob us on our way home? » go back and make him his money 


All this time Virginia seemed to be snuggling yack! Come on! 

up a little closer “Make who give it back!”’ I asl 
Jim Boyd’s light buggy far P l 

of us, out of hearing 





and Une 





vith the bulk of the crowd were far 1 t ( { = 
rear. We were alone. As we « pal that ( ( on, } U1 
that wound off t rd the ( piste 
there was a settlement of Hoosiers, I turne I } ( the | I ag a t 
off and followed it, knowing that when I got guard you and the county’s money,” I said, 
to the Hoosier settlement I should find a d that’s a You | t the county 
road into the Center. It was a mistake made money, it seems, and my job’s over. I’ve got 
a-purpose, done on that instinct which p1 to break prairie to-day, and I guess I'd bet 
tect the I! » it hat ! le £ g : 
tralle | ] i }) { ALi Ut i A 
one iting for a | tl ture s | 
\fter a e the lge 1 ed that we an ert ic ‘ 
ere ott the roa st ) ¢ ( i ma ing t i la Cal We 
1 he I « pl Ink that oO ) hivere in the l er stori eam 
reach a trai I ould lead 1 tinto t ep ed and sow irnerée ! but 
L ¢ ( Tt It 1 per | tne eat tl a e } iT e ( I 
If ( vere robb ( tt out { rea V1s] 
¥Y road < 1 he l i »} | Cc pP" Ln 





an 
where it was still dar t e li al : l pik ( I il 
beginning to dawn in the east, a clump of When the Elder found out ) Was sendi 
dark objects like cattle or horses—or horse it he tried to thank me, but I made hin 
men. As I looked they moved into the road promise not to tell his family where they 
as if to stop us. I drew my pistol and fired it came from, on pain of not getting any mor 
over their heads, and they scattered Then But there were day of dark de pondency. 


I was scared still more by a sound as of a Magnus Thorkelson, however, tried to cheer 
cavalry or artillery platoon coming behind me up. I had been wishing that I had never 
us. It was three loads of people on the hay left the canal, for there I always had good 


racks, who had overtaken us because we had clothes and money in my pocket. We 








come by the roundabout way, coming at a couldn’t stay in this country, I 

keen gallop down the hill t have the re t “Oh,” exclaimed Magt l i] 

of passing a fancy carriagé Chey passed u talk so! Vi it plenty to eat Dere bane 

like a tornado, shouting as they went by, lots people in Norvay would yump at de 

asking what I had shot at, and telling us to shance to yange places wit’ us. What nict 

hurry up so as to get home by breakfast land here in lovay!”’ 

time. The horsemen ahead, whatever might One trouble with all of us Vandemark 

have been their plans, did not seem to cart township settlers was that we had no money 

to argue matters with so large a force and _ I had long since stopped goi to chur ( 

rode off in several directions, while I pressed to see anybody because I was so beggarly 

close to the rear of the last hayrack. Thu looking. Going away from our farm to earn 
drove into Monterey Center wages put back the development of the 
“What did you shoot for?’ asked the farms, and made the job of getting started so 

judge a as we stopped at his hous« much slower. I hated to work for Buck 
‘I wanted to warn a lot of men on hors¢ Gowdy, but when Magnus came to me ont 

back that were heading us off that there’d 

be trouble if they tried to stop us.” Continued on Page 8 











ROM doubt to exuberance 


—the swift changes in this 
baby’s Jace would put a regu- 
lar grown-up actor to shame 
He is the son of Mrs. A. A. 
Beard, Priest River, Idaho. 


What is 


than steady, normal progress? 
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finer in children 





OBERT BEARD is what every child has a 
R natural right to be—healthy, normal, 
perfect in every way. He has always been 
that way —for he has been fed on Eagle 
Brand since he was three months old. 


When he was born he weighed ine pounds. 
At five months he weighed eighteen. pounds. 
When he reached the age of sixteen months 
he tipped the scales at twenty-seven pounds 
and was in sturdy health—just as you see 
him in the picture 


All of it steady, regular progress—as it 
should be. Robert “never has had a sick 
day,’ his mother tells us, in spite of “the 
intense heat”’ of last summer 

Of course Robert started life with a fine constitu- 
tion—even if his mother does give to I agle Brand 
the credit for his fine progress He is but one ex 


3rand has done for thousands 


ample of what Eagle 
of other normal children. Thousands more who were 
weak and under nourished who were unable to 
retain other foods—have thrived and grown strong 
on Eagle Brand, too. Doctors recommend it in dif 


, : 
ficult feeding cases it Is so very digestible 


No thoughtful mother would experiment with her 


baby | nquestionabDly you should nurse h m if you 
can—but don't risk giving him foods of which you 
ire doubtfu I ole Brar i has been the standard 
iniant food for three generatior It is nota spe ial 

To i all It is mill ist pure milk and 


} 


pure sugar, the natural food when mother s milk fail 

. ’ 
Eagle Brand maintains its uniform quality and per 
rect purity no matter where you Duy it ind y 1 


can get it anywhere. 


Write us for The Best Baby a beau 
little record book tor your ba It is free 
. r 


We will also be ad to send you information 


and feeding pote for Eagle Brand 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 
Borden Building New York 





yee on Milk 
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Mary Garden * | 
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Rigaud’s Mary Garden will make you 
beautiful and keep you young 


Mary Garden! So marvelous is her loveliness that all 
the world pays her homage. Yet even beauty such as hers 
must be preserved — enhanced — glorified. 


If you would bring out the compelling charm of a lovely 


face. touch it with just a little 


MARY GARDEN Rouge 
id then impart a rose-petal ft with 
MARY GARDEN Powder 
Bot h are agrTant 
Soke MARY G ARDE N 


I 
ace 


Send for a Bijou Box of the Face Powder for your handbag 





Uandemarks C folly 


(Continued from Page 79) 


day after we had got our oats sowed and said 
that Mr. Gowdy wanted hands, I decided 
that I would go over with Magnus and work 
a while. 
I was astonished, after we had walked the 
nine miles between the edge of the Gowdy 
ract and the headquarters, to see how much 
he had done. There were square miles of 
land under plow, and the yards, barns, gran- 
aries and houses looked almost as much 
like a town as Monterey Center. We went 
Light to ( rowdy ’s office. 
talking with us when Gowdy 
‘Hello, Thorkelson’’ 


tranger. 


His overseer was 
came in. 

you're quite 

Haven’t seen you for a weel , 


ty peat her 5 stole a k at ind blushed 
oO his face was as red as his hair. 


I was taken aback by this, for he had never 
said a word to me about the frequent visits 
to the Gowdy place which Buck’s talk seemed 
to show had taken place. What had he been 
coming over for, I wondered, as I heard 
Gowdy greeting me. 

“Glad to see you, Mr. Vandemark,”’ said 
he. “What can I do for you-all?”’ 

“We heard you wanted a « ouple of hands,” 

said I, “‘and we thought 

“T need a couple of hundred,” 
“Put ’em to work, Mobley,” turning to the 
overseer; and then he went off into a lot of 
questions and orders about the work, after 
which he jumped into the buckboard buggy, 
in which Pinck Johnson sat with the whip in 
his hands, and they went off at a keen run. 

We lived in a great barracks with his other 
men and ate our meals in a long room like a 
company of soldiers. It was a most interest- 
ing business experiment which he was trying; 
and he was going behind every day. Most of 
the aristocrats who came early to Iowa to 
build up estates lost eve rything they had, 
| became poor; for they did not work with 
their own hands, and the work of others’ 


hands was ineflicient and cost as much as it 


said he, ‘‘ 


said he. 


an 


produced or more Gowdy WOl ild have gone 
broke long before the ch« ap land was gone if 
it had not been for the money he got from 
Kentucky. I could see that his labor was 





bringing him a loss, every day’ f it 
and at breakfast I wa study t 
organize it better when a sm: hed 
1 cup of coffee past my chee m) 
nose a little pinch as it was drawn ba I 
balked up, and there was Rowena, waiting 


on our table! 
‘Hello Jake!” 


was de ad.” 


said she. 





She was as pretty a twenty-year-old las 
is you would see in a day’s travel No longer 

s she the ragged waif to whom I had give1 
the dre I 1 I + LD) 
° he on 

re 

tf and t 

é lI 

rhe | ( r fol ind m 
about to change her situati i B 
grass Manor establishment. She is going 
into the big house to work under Mrs. Mob 
ley, the wife of the superintendent. 


“Well, that’ll be nice,” said I. 


“T don’t want to,” she said. “I like to 
wait on table better.” 

‘Then why do you change?”’ said I 

“Mr. Gowdy i yy Ma Fewkes, 
but was in terrupted | ‘ her daughter, who 
talked on until her mother was switched off 
from her explanation. Then she came over 
and sat by me ; 
“how you're gittin’ along. ( 
hear no news from folks over to the Center 
at all. We go to the new railroad, an’ never 
see anyone from over ther 

‘Exceptin’ Magnus,”’ said Ma Fewkes 


e,”’ she said, 


ti here we don t 


“You ain’t married yet, be you?”’ Rowena 

[ should say not! Me 

We sat then for quite a while without 
ing anything. It Va getting embarrassing, 


and her next remark made it even more so. 

‘How old be you, Jake?” she asked. 

“T'll be twenty,” said I, “the twenty- 
seventh day of next July.” 

“We're jest of an age,” she ventured—and 
after a long pause: ‘I should think it would 
be awful hard work to keep the house and 
do your work ou’doors.’’ 

I told her that it was. 

“Well,” said she “for 1smart, nice lookin’ 
young man like you, it’s your own fault , 

And then there was a tap on the door. 
Ma Fewkes open ved, and there stood Buck 
ner Gowdy. He came in with his easy po 
lite ness and sat down among us 

“I didn't know you had company,”’ said 
he; ‘‘but now I remember that Mr. Vand 
mark is an old friend.”’ 

He took me into the conversation, but he 
sat where he could look at Rowena He 
seemed to be carrying ona silent conversation 
with her with his eyes while he talked to me, 
looking into my eyes, too, a good deal, and 
stooping toward me in that intimat 


hidential way ol his. 


\FTER working a time for G I tool 
A home money ¢€ ough IO! ome ne 


s. Both M: nus and 








1¢ 
see the long black streaks of ne 
in the section of which my « 
] t, d two new hant 
¢ nels | M pp 

place, and I went or I t 
bee a ot of I ip d ‘ 
ca ( irc ( ‘ Lhe 
sounds within as of eon t 
WOI Che door is Opt a 
in, ere ill p le. Cs! 
dy | the st t hes t en 
hoi ecl . 

Che is I ¢ I l 

\ l | Phe 
al lk ¢ 
, 
‘ ( ( 
i l ( 
It 
‘ I 

(ira al i not i ! 
ing, and i 1 { I 

ked at he ( | ma I 
t gy tk el 





sponse 
allowed 
- this writing he is 

vith the utmost care 





The Ftouse Plan (Contest 


W* ARE still hopeful of being able t unce i 
ruary issue the names of the winners in the HomME 
House Plan Contest We received 6000 plans 
and so many of them came in the last ids of the time 


that the I louse P lan Contest I _ditor was 
working day 


Ing abdic 


and he reports encouragingly that he is 


FOOd 


fin ding some wonderfully 

JOURNAL for the names of the 
7 JOURNAL for the winning plans 
ee nn eee 


oO announce in our Feb- 
JOURNAI 
1 splendid re- 


fairly swamped 
and night, examining each one 
ideas Watch the 
prize winners, and 


February 


the March 
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This is the new dish towel that leaves no lint 


Send for this sample towel (15c) and know why 


STARTEX towel will dry and polish 
A the finest glass, china and silver- 
ware without leaving lint. Moreover, it 
has the hiehest absorbent qualities. This 
fact has been proved by scientific tests 
conducted by Professor Haven of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


The low price of Startex has caused 


STARTER 


CRASH 


some people to confuse it with so-ealled 
‘union linens” in which flax is woven 
only one way. Startex, however, is an 


entirely distinctive fabric. In this product 


flax and cotton fibres are spun together 


in every thread of Startex so that the 


linen is woven into it both ways, warp and 


weft alike. This is why Startex toweling 








= 


launders better and wears much longer 
than ordinary towels. 


} 


In order that you may test for your 
self the remarkable drying qualities and 
the real economy of this new fabric, we 
have made up a limited number of sample 
towels in 27 inch lengths. If you will 
return the coupon with 15 cents, we will 
mail you one. 





Has linen spun and woven both ways Fs 


INTERNATIONAL COTTON MILLS Sey _ 


LAWRENCE & CO., Selling Agents oes ; 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, ST. LOUIS, SAN FRANCISCO, LONDON 
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Important Notice Many a big attic room, now practically useless, can be made such an attractive family 
Floor rings ( idedahias | 1 | 
recreation center that the boys and girls will be glad to stay home these long winter evenings. 
. | * 
felt t In harmony with any decorative scheme you may select for such a room a Blabon floor of 
ir ie 8 Art Linoleum will be not only most appropriate but will yield the maximum of service. Pattern 
. : : T cn 1 1 
No. 350 Inlaid is shown on the floor above. 
f Ww ; 7 ~ 2 ] at = 
ogee The colors of Blabon plain and “Invincible” battleship linoleums, as well as the inlaid 
' 
patterns, go through to the burlap back, and stay bright and clear as long as the linoleum lasts. 
+11 a a ; 
Blabon floors are quiet and comfortable to walk upon. They are easy to keep clean by a 
lioh?e — ae ] 1 , 
} \ ight regular ng over with a damp cloth or mop. For every room, upstairs and down, they 
~ MF ire beautiful, sanitary, and economical, whethet 1 as a floor or as a background for fabric rugs. 
¢ TOT é A 1 tr { k ¢ 
\p 
| p1 Opt { 

Blabon Rugs of genuine linoleum 
save the soft rich colorings of costlier fabri 
rugs at a fraction of their cost. Mothproof 
sanitary. lur it le A variety of beautiful 
patterns and color combinations. Ask your 


dealer for Blabon Rugs of genuine linoleum. 


The George W. Blabon Co., Philadelphia 


Established 70 years 





162 


(Intaiq) 






BLABON 281 Linoleums 
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‘‘That’s more like a human habitation!”’ 
she ejaculated, standing with her hands on 
her hips. “It looked like a hooraw’s nest!’ 

“It looks a lot better,” I agreed. 

She was startled at seeing me, for she 
exper ted to get away when Henderson L 


Burns came back from his shooting of golden is making hers« 
plover, before I came in. But we had quite a i visitor at pl 
visit all by oursel ve She said quite point M Ro 
‘ ometl t id} CCl : or | | r 
l ill i] I ter | ( Ile ( r 
( eg ill ter 1 ne (a 
| ‘ rel Her eve 
I vot ‘ F ce 
r | é 
D ( Livi a ( 
plans for | " ‘ ‘ ‘ r 
= 
e! ere he me 1 ed I rW 


course, and Mr. Gowdy. nation picnic at 


“Mr. Gowdy,” she ventured, ‘‘is in a ver Crabapple Grove 
hopeful frame of mind. He is, I fervent! i trawberry 
hope and believe, under conviction of sin. time, I went pre 


We pray for him without ceasing. 
be a tower of strength, with his ability and — self discarded by 
his wealth, if he should, under God, turn tom) 
the right and seek salvation. If you and he — th 
could both come into the fold, Jacob, it vould I t overesti 
be a wonderful thing for the Elder and me.”’ mated her cold 
‘I guess I’d ruther come in alone!” I said. ness toward n 


a TOU mustn't be unch iritabl ; uid he came lor oO! 5 
y “Mr. Gowdy is stil hopeful of getting l minute il 


that property for Virginia 


He would pared to see my 











working on that ill the time He came to eating ( re 
et her si ature to a pape! this weel He th Elder Thor 





is a changed man, Jacob a cl mal the t < ni 
I can’t tell how thunderstn vas | { t « ay ol 
this bit of news. Someho I t se r an at l 
B K Gowdy as a mer ber « I ( | 1 
t of the saint I had seer I 
} LL¢ ind et, I ( 
ix | { 
eve ( ) R ] 
185 () 
But Vir L ( 
iM t é ( tI é 
even a | ( 


t out deve é Br G t 
M M ( R al M 
ke G R 
it her r R ‘ ive 
n ¢ r 
C t ts ly 
\ 
i 
' 
} \ 
* ged alor 
4 yeart nothe! 
a new yuntr in hard times, ol I i t is prett ne 
bottom better off than most of my neighbor ( 
because I had cattl Chey grey our 
bers, and keeping them wa sta matterof  derins re we 





labor, for I could use the land of others fo 
pasture and hay without paying rent. Town your rig 


life went backwards in most ways. My in 


terest in it centered in Virginia, and through v= see us 
her in Elder Thorndyke’s family; but of this steps that I 





family I sav e except tor! { ro! I 
Grandma Thor ke. § um { irse 

l up the house a {tena ( icat pointi 
a ride, and on the other hand I kept up my rass Mar 


now well-known secret policy of supplying “What steps 
the Thorndy ke fi y witl 
and poultry surplus. : 

Virginia never came with Grandma to help thus! We ar 
redd up. Grandma often told me that now I I 
was getting pretty nearly old enough to | Speak, but I 


married, or would 





which would be in July. She began bringit t of the Pike 

girls with her to help fix my house up ee yeal I 
‘Wl don’t y 1 bri \ l i t re hat I ha 

da Laske on one ( | ( | n 





‘Uandemark’s C foll y 
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h ere scarce 
Denver City, 
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Rowe 
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i 
I I i 
I I 
( I S I 
; ; 4 fe 
r t ve re | Ke prea but Ni | 
{ I Jake Ul ] t I id no longer pleas ¢ 
1 said, ‘ y the looks of the tl! ight of Virginia, no chance ever t 
ha ( rior my\ Vile o drea he 
t e evi I t down until it t 
| ent « taki ite t im en I walked « t 
take eve ‘ t 
} 
| - 
( " t 
you t I ask t ( P ; 
our big! ( g habit 
G ‘ 11 S ume . 
r ~ 
WI I I 
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Peal Wi ere Ul What eit é ( 
Peak itement for t | gy at her kk : 
t ’ ‘ irliest t he the i ( r 
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( er 
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looking at me as she spoke; and something 
strange in the way she looked out of her eyes. 
Her face was a little paler than it used to be, 
as if she had been indoors more; but there 
was a pink flush in her cheeks that made her 


look prettier than I had ever seen her. Her 
eyes were bright as if with tear ist trer 
t t t e old glint 
r i - i! t é eda 
e t ever I | ‘ P 
» i ( i 
t é 
é W) 
( 4 S oO [ t 
y door S e an « 
I eupt S t 


O int I eX It 
vouldn’t reakin’ the Sabbath to mix up 
a bakin’ for a poor ol’ bach like you, would 
it? I’m huntin’ work. Show it to me.” 


Ww? N it came time for dinner, which on 
Sunday was at one o’clock, she insisted 
Ol 


n getting the meal, and see med to be terribly 
“lous for fear everything might not be 


good. I 


hy mn’ ¢ 
( eakin ft 


} 


was a delicious meal. and to see her 
t and then clearing up the table 
uing the dishes gave me quite a thrill. 











} e and la g her } ind « 
Ss more | ? Don’t that beat doing 
everything é If ‘ ‘ 
me fie eek, nobody cou hire 
to go ba to bi t ag } 
ice it Id be jest to go out an’ d 
ir chores in the mor in’ when you 
( vith the milk f nice bre t 
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lprest 
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Q5 OUT OF EVERY 1OO WOMEN HAVE FAULTY POSTURE 


‘ Faulty posture causes backaches, 
headaches and often more serious 
ills, as well as loss of grace and style 


THE SPENCER SUPPORTING CORSET WILL 
CORRECT FAULTY POSTURE 


We have studied the individual meas- 
urements of 1,000,000 women. They prove 
the truth of the startling statement often 
made by physicians that 95% of American 
women have faulty posture. And it is 
oftener than not—that are 
directly responsible for this condition. 


their corsets 


Probably the foremost public health or- 
ganization of the world has declared that 
of the thousands of women examined by 
its experts “70% were wearing incorrect 
and that their 
corsets were wrong because they were 


corsets without knowing ut 


either (1) improperly made or (2) “did not 
meet the specific needs of the wearers.” 
And wrong posture is as injurious to 
vood style as it is to good health. For 
style is that indefinable poise which goes 
with an alert, graceful carriage and reflects 
perfect comfort and abundant vigor. 
Faulty posture leads to ptosis—which 
means sagging of the abdominal muscles 
back- 


and inner organs, often causing 


aches, headaches, poor digestion 
and more serious ills. Seventy of 
every 100 women already have ptosis 
and need special abdominal support. 

Many women suppose that an ab- 
dominal support is a cumbersome ap- 
they think of all supporting 
! corsets. But the 


Spencer Supporting Corset, although 


pliance; 


corsets as surgica 


Wrong posture—/fatigue type 





In the fatigue posture, which is very 


prescribed ‘by thousands of physicians, 
is primarily a style corset. 

The Spencer Suppurting Corset will 
immediately lift the organs of the abdom- 
inal cavity into place and relieve strain on 
the spine. This gives the erect, graceful 
carriage and trim straight lines that every 
woman seeks. The improvement in ap- 
pearance is instantaneous. 

Many women who do not have ptosis 
have one or more faulty figure lines which 
show a tendency toward incorrect posture. 
The Spencer Designing Service will arrest 
this tendency and restore the perfect lines 
of the youthful, well-balanced figure. 

Every Spencer Corset of every kind is 
designed and made according to the exact 
measurements and individual requirements 
of the woman who is to wear it. If your 
measurements indicate that special sup- 
port would give you better health and 
style, the Spencer Corsetiere who measures 
you will include this in her instructions to 


PENCER 


Rejuveno 


our designers. And the corset that they 
create for you will be yours as no other 
corset can be. Every line of it, the placing 
of every seam and bone will be planned to 
benefit you in style, comfort, and the cor- 
rect posture that means good health. 

As proof of this unique individual ser- 
vice you receive with your Spencer Corset 
a guarantee backed by a $1,000 bond that 


every measurement and the description of 


your figure were actually used in designing 
and making the corset. 

Because we make no corsets except 
from individual measurements, Spence? 
Corsets cannot be found in stores or. listed 
in catalogs. 

The Spencer Corsetiere in your locality 
is at your service. If you will send for her 
she will be glad to tell you more about 


the Spencer System. 


MerpicaL DrrpaRTMENT—VWe 
every purpose upon physicians’ pre seri ptic nS. Thi 


male Sup pr rts for 


de signers in our Medical De partme ni are re 
valent to a course 
in anatomy and dissection ata medical school 
of the first class. 


quired to have a training equ 


Never sold in stores 





Wrong posture—/ordosis type 


The lordosis, or “sway back” posture 


common, the sagging abdominal wall, 
rounded shoulders and flattened spine 
allow the abdomen to fall forward. 
Every organ in the abdominal cavity 
is forced out of place and its action 
disturbed Headaches, backaches, 
indigestion and other more serious 
ailments are often due to this con- 
dition \ wrong corset makes this 
condition worse Often the front 
clasps at the top of the corset poke 
into the body. \ spencer Corset, 
espec ially designed to support the ab- 
domen and relieve the strain on the 
spine, will correct this condition and 
prove to you that comfort and style 
go hand in hand 





Spence r Corsets are made by The Be rger 





is often due to a poorly designed 
corset which was too tight at the 
waist line in back. Note the exag- 
gerated curve of the back at the 
waist line. The result of this posture 
is that the stomach and other organs 
sag out of place and cannot function 
properly. Frequent backaches, head- 
aches, indigestion and many other 
ills are caused by this condition \ 
Spencer Corset, designed especially 
for the needs of the individual, wiil 
correct lordosis. 


Brothers Company, 141 Derby Avenue, New 





Correct posture—erect type 


This is the erect, or normal posture 
It is the ideal posture—head and 
body erect, shoulders square and thi 
weight supported evenly on both feet 
Normal posture not only insures bet 
ter health; it also gives a graceful 
erect carriage and a smart looking 
figure, which lends an air of distin 


tion to the simplest garments If 
your figure is still youthful, a Spencer 
Corset will keep it Sé If you are « 
of the 95 out of 100 women wl 


posture is wrong, a Spencer Corset 
especially designed to meet your needs, 
will bring it back. 


Haven, Connecticut. If you do not 


find our representative in your telephone book under the listing “*Spencer Corsetiere,” write direct to us for the address. 
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Uandemarks ( folly 
Continued from Pace 


“Well,” said she, ‘‘ we won’t spoil our day The thought that she was coming to me to 





by talkin’ of my troubles. This place is ive her from the results of her own sin neve! 
heaven to me, so quiet, o clean, so good! came into my mind. Io! aw her as a lost 

Li t il t r r ( ble 

\ cl eI kn vhat t eant I ( t 1piut 
( l \ 1 nl ( I \ yt { { 1 { ‘ 

I é t ] t ‘ 
L 
i t t B (; 





ne / One Hundred 
Delights 


In? 
lL to of t ill. SI) ao m 


e Kne¢ 


very much in- downand clasped her arms around my knees 








he did not see y mt ped SS 
sOr- terested, and soon went over toa big granite “T must think!’ I said. “‘Let me be! | pes © 

owlder and sat down as if to rest. So |] Let me think!” | » 

went and sat beside her. 

“Jacob,” said she, with a sort of gasp, ] TOOK a step backward, and as I turned I | Ever man ant The ] f , de 
ser- | “you wonder why I kissed you up there, saw her kneeling there, her hair all about this new Dromedar j i ree 
rset don't you?” ; ae her face, with her hands stretched out to me; Your copy , read salads, desserts and neu 

| I should not have confessed this whenIwas and then I walked blindly away intothelong = | We invite to send for Dromedary dishes tested 
hat | young, for it is not the man’s part I played; grass of the marsh. I finally found myself t. There no charge; jn our Kitchens for 

: but I blushed and turned my face away. running, as if to get away from the whole bligatior Address average American house- 


“TI love you, Jacob!” She took my hand hing, with the tall grass tangling about my hold. 
he said this, and with her other hand feet 
turned my face toward her. ‘‘I want you to ll my plans for my life with Virginia came 


marry me Will you, Jacob? I—I—I need back to me; I lived over again every one of 


Whe 





















you. I'll be good to you, Jake. Don’t say those beautiful days I had spent with her. I 
‘epl no! no!” remembered w she had come back to bid 
wor Then e tragic truth seemed to dawn on me go 1-by n I left her at Waterloo and 
cel ne, or rather it came with a flash; and I turned her over again to Grandma Thorn P 
sted turned and looked at her as I had not done’ dyke; but especially, I lived over again our re = ‘ “ 
before. Iam slow or I should have known days in the grove. I remembered that for H OW Wwe Troun tne most dell- 
he ner 1 mother had spoken as months now she had seemed lost to me, and | 
the lid; but now I could see I could see that all the hope I had had appeared to be 


ct VS mame” Soaoeiemeere (cous Cocoanut Dishes for you 


11t was to me 


oul CHE knew what I meant. T hope never ~ T caught et in the long grass, fel 
oe arene Hes t did not seem worth while to rise ag NIRST a group of cooking 


a ee 
in su . : a group of ng Finally from a large number 


al i ack ‘ . ‘ A is ‘ ‘ j . . 7 + 2 } 
She ked at 1 ith that distressful « as I lay there with my hands twisted in th authorities was consulted, the best were tested and are now 


press: Peyes, Tose as K to Go away, & | ; lamong them the editor of a published. To make the book 
reast ! tal tart in sear ; her. but famous womans magazine, the more complete we inciuded 


head of the domestic science a number of new and original 
pa Fibs hie: ah eme! I'll always b - ze that 1 t ; oak alias lepartment of a big university recipes for dates and tapioca. 
chool og tek i Jake; Tl ora at on the stone without seeing her, | and the chef of a famous Fifth Get a package of DRoMEDAR\Y 
ths cal tex ck dear tes Ge, dee nS ne anil faa \venuerestaurant. Theoldestand Cocoanut from your grocer; 

best cook books were searched. make up Just one good dessert 


= 


4 at , ‘ . ‘ . ° a } } 
e, and you never looked t ( | t The favorite cocoanut recipes of any one you select from the book 


Felpful Ladies Ftome Journal Books 0 xD 1 EST BUSINESS OF ITS KIND IN 0 


dyes 5 cent Order the following booklets directly from the 
nd t ; | How to Buy Your Hot Price 15 t Home Pattern Company, 18 East 18th Street, 
th feet Wat \ —_ p Know Wuen Britpr New York City 


es bet LittLe House. Price, 10 cent FASHION SELECTIONS FOR FALL AND WIN 


oo PLANNING THE LITTLE H GARDEN. Pr Cont large riety winte! 
ooking 10 cent fas} S tw ent st D 
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Ftousing the Foodstuffs 


OME time ago a farmer’s wife 
described her daily routine to me. 


through between breakfast and 
dinner— making beds, washing 
dishes, scalding milk tins, churn- 
ing, bunching vegetables for mar 

‘ 8} ket and cooking dinner, which 
always included a pudding or three or four pies as mere 
details—she added in a casual tone: ‘‘At harvesting time I 
have to bake bread every day and ten or twelve pies. From 
eighteen to twenty-two people sit down to dinner then, all 
of ’em starving hungry, and when they get up there isn’t a 
crumb left of those pies. If I have fruit enough handy, | 
make up another batch in the afternoon for supper; if not, 
I make three or four loaves of cake.” 

Subsequently I repeated this to a friend by way of illus- 
trating the “‘simple life’ on the farm; but without ap 


1 


parently noticing my point, she pounced on me with the 








question: ‘‘Where does she cool all th 
takes them out of the oven?” 

I said I hadn’t asked—why should 1?—and got an amused 
smile as my friend replied: ‘‘I guess I’ve caught you on 
something you don’t know about kitchens—where you cool 
your pies when you bake them by the dozen. Since you evi- 
dently don’t know, just let me tell you it’s a big problem to 
the housekeeper. I find it the main problem about making 
pies, even three or four. So naturally | wondered how your 
farmer’s wife managed with a dozen on hand at once and 
dinner to get besides, because in the ordinary kitchen your 
worktable is the only place large enough to hold so many 
pies, and cooling them means that you have to give it up 
when you're needing it most for preparing the next meal.”’ 

The whole problem of housing the food until eaten—and 
especially the breadstuffs products that are cooked in 
batches to last over several days—has been pretty much left 
to solve itself as best it can everywhere in the country except 
in New England. New England tackled that problem in 
colonial times and solved it with the ‘“buttery.”’ 


se pies when shx 


The Refrigerator :-Annex 


ID you ever see a genuine, well-built New England 
buttery opening directly out of the | tchen? It is worth 
and having. It is a room six or seven feet long by 
four or five feet wide, occasionally larger, seldom smaller, 
with a window always faced to the north. Shelves line the 
walls. Below them, in every properly tailored buttery, is 
a series of small closets and drawers. The shelf running 
level with the window sill is the widest, and in my 
young day was familiarly known as the “pie shelf.” 
A den of temptation always, I suspect, was that 
New England buttery to the rising generation, 
though the New England conscience was supposed 
to be up and resisting as soon as a child could lisp 
its name. The buttery itself was an offspring of 
that same conscience: it was New England's 
answer to the “Sunday Blue Laws” when no 
food was cooked in the house from Saturday sun- 
set until Monday morning, and the big families 
of those days had to be fed their three accus 
tomed meals a day, Sunday or no. 
As an adjunct to the kitchen of the 
average own-your-own-home famil: 


seeing 


modern art hitec ture has never devs 
oped anything 


New England buttery It provide 


idequately for the cooling and hous 
ing of cooked foods in the breadstuff 
line, which must be kept on hand 
and need a dry, well-ventilated at 
mosphere or they mold; the upper 
shelve held dishe s, the lower closets 


and drawers took care of the pots and 
pans, table silver and linens; and 
under the pie shelf stood the flour 
and sugar barrels. In those days the 
thrifty housewife felt she wasn't really 
keeping house unless she could dip 
both out of the barrel with her own 
hands. 

But the high style of living changed 
all that. The early rising generation 
that ate in the kitchen gave place to 
a socially rising generation demand 
ing a separate dining room with a 
butler’s pantry wedged between 
and the kitchen. Floor space in the 
kitchen paid the bill. The capac ious 
buttery found itself transmogrified 


into a small windowless kitchen closet 
] 





and a butler’s pantry—each useful CORNER OF A CELLAR 


enough in its way of course. But enn anes 


neither singly nor in combination can 
they take the place of the old-fashioned buttery, if only for 
the reason that a butler’s pantry is the general thoroughfare 
between the kitchen and the main body of the house and 
quite unsuited to the cooling or the housing of cooked foods. 
If, however, the dusty butler’s pantry and the unventi- 
lated kitchen closet are already in your home, you can prob 
ably put in the next best thing to the New England buttery, 
a relrigerator annex 


PHOTOS. BY MARTHA BUNTING 


4 REFRIGERATOR ANNEX BUILT IN THE 
‘ STAI 


some Seeless ooling Devices 
By M. H. CarRTER 


By rights, a refrigerator annex should be built with the 
house; and by preference it should be placed in the cellar 
stairway, both to save kitchen floor space and for greater 
coolness. But the preference is scarcely possible unless you 
have an upper landing which will give the kind of cornet 
shown below. At any rate, wherever you place your re- 
frigerator annex, one of its sides must be an outer wall, in 
order to insert the ventilators on which its keeping powers 
depend. The annex here shown has two built-in ventilators 
protected by slat shutters with wire fly screen tacked on the 
outside Che upper \ 


n 
itor can be seen in the 
picture; the lower one is 
let in at floor level. To 
create a ‘‘draw,” each of 
the three-cornered shelves 
had its tip cut off, making 
an open passage between 
the two ventilators. There 
is thus a continuous flow 
of fresh air circulating be- 
tween the shelves 
and carrying off 
odors and vapors 
when the annex 
door is shut. 

The lady in 
whose bungalow 
this annex stands 
cools there first for 
about an hour 
everything that is 
to gointo the refrig- 
erator—left-over 
meat and vegeta- 
bles from the table, 
berries, melons, 
soup ston ks, and SO 
on; she says it ef 
ects a noticeable 
saving in her ice 


FLOORLI 


FRIGERATOR AN 


bill. In winter she 
dispenses with her 
refrigerator en 
tirely and lets the 


innex do all the 
refrigerator’s 
l which 
t 1tar 2 ( 
le nonrel!l 
‘ wr foods 1d 
readstuffs 


[ asked her, if 


she were forced to 


or the otner, the retriger 
x, Which she would keep. 

She replied instantly, ‘‘The annex!”’ 
Its chief merit in her eyes was that it 
‘aired itself out automatically all the 
time.” 

‘At least once a week,”’ said she, ‘‘I 
have to air out the refrigerator and 
clean it, and every two or three weeks 
scald it and pour boiling water down its 
throat, or it gets smelly. It takes a lot 
of time to keep a refrigerator in a sani- 
tary condition, to say nothing of clean 
ing up after the iceman every day, when 
he carries dripping cakes of ice across 
my nice kitchen floor. All the sanitary 
work the annex needs is an occasional 
wiping off with a damp cloth, and once 
or twice a year a coat of lime wash that 
you can mix up in an old tomato can 
and put on in half an hour.” 

Another great merit of the refrigerator annex not to be 
sniffed at these days is its trifling cost, and it would prob- 
ably save the whole of that out of the ice bill the first year 
ot its use. a: 

If you have no cellar-stair landing, and kitchen floor 
space cannot possibly be spared, there is another type ol 
refrigerator annex that takes up no floor space whatever 
you build it in the wall. This is shown in another illustration 
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and was worked out in detail by the owner, who 
with his wife’s help and suggestions designed his 
house and home himself and had it built the way 
they wanted it. 
Their refrigerator annex works like a charm. 
The shelves are of woven wire to allow the freest 
possible circulation of air; the slat shutter is 
covered with cheesecloth inside to exclude dust 
and flies. On the outside you see merely a shutter set 
between two windows. 

Compact, convenient, thoroughly aired, needing no floor 
space, this type of refrigerator annex is admirably adapted 
to the summer home, the bungalow, the tiny house that 
must count the cost of every foot of space. But there is one 
criticism that most of my readers have already perceived 
If taken on faith in its good looks alone, this neat coolet 
promises more than it can sometimes perform; like many 
another and greater thing, it suffers from the ‘‘defects of 


} hj } 


tS virtues, one OI W ng 


very open-faced and airy, a fine virtu 
when the outdoor thermometer stands 
at sixty in the shade. But with the 
thermometer at ninety the butter will 
be grease; and at ten above the vine- 
gar will burst its bottle and yester- 
day's cold roast will have to be carved 
with an ax. So look before you leap 
into putting this type of refrigerator 
annex into an all-year home; look into 
the annual temperature range of your 
building site and find out for how many 
weeks the outdoor thermometer stands 
at ninety in the shade or zero in the 
sun, because during those weeks the 
annex will be of little service except 
for foods that are not hurt by heat or 
freezing; and in ordinary housekeeping 
they are few and far between. This par- 
ticular specimen, which is just outside 
of Philadelphia, can be used right along 
for nine or ten months of the year. 

Of stationary refrigerator annexes, the last, the smallest 
and the cheapest is too familiar to need description—the 
ubiquitous window box; and if you want a piece of sheer 
ugliness to add to the outside looks of your house, this isa 
genuine seek-no-farther. Just how much ugliness you can 
acquire as your very own for about a dollar-fifty you will 
see by the picture, and let us hope you will save your on¢ 
fifty. Wouldn’t you think that that insignificant lean-to 
kitchen annex was bad enough without hanging out a gal- 
vanized iron box, different in color from everything else in 
the place? There is no concealing that box with vines; it 
would obtrude its gray back through a Dorothy Perkins in 
full bloom. 

Nothing else about the house counts in the way o 
because not hing else is looked at. That box catches and 
holds your eye in spite of you. 


EXTERIOR VIEW OF 
THE FLOORLESS Rt 
FRIGERATOR ANNEX 
SHOWS JUST A PLAIN 
SHUTTER 


The Window -Box ~Annex 


fe if you care nothing about the outside looks of your 
home as seen from the trolley car and think only of the 
convenience of having a little refrigerator annex attached 
ind handy, let me drop this hint. 


Che temperature range will be even greater than tt 
the wall-type annex \ friend : i ( . ( hat w 
the su er sun tfalls n her ir< ( she 

l just { l ré $ in egg ind o 

worse than anything you ever saw.” Ther 
ventilation, no escape for heat or moisture, becaus« 
holes in the bottom—when there happen to be any 
covered over by the dishes, pitchers and boxes put in ther 


( 
to keep cool. Side holes improve the ventilation and 
present you with quarts of rain water. 

“Oh, but you open the window to which the box is 
attached when you want to ventilate it. 
open all night.” 

Yes. I know. And you have a mouseproof kitchen. If 
you haven’t, unless you remember to cover every article in 
the box, so it doesn’t get ventilated, you fish a drowned 
mouse out of the milk pitcher in the morning. Not for me, 
thank you! 

My opinion of the window-box cooler is that it is worth 
all it costs—to get rid of it. 

The New England buttery and the large refrigerator 
annexes are stationary and permanent features of the 
kitchen, part of its general architecture; and though it is 
possible to add any one of them, when you desire, to a 
completed home, they should be planned and put in at the 
time of building if you would have them without the high 
cost of afterthoughts. 

All three in common are reached on the floor level of the 
kitchen without intervening steps or stairs, and satisfac- 
torily solve the food-housing problem for breads and flour 
products, whose great enemy is mold. And all three depend 
on fresh air for their keeping powers, not on a low tempera- 
ture. The low temperature that comes along in winter is 
merely incidental; sixty-two is adequate for all ordinary 
purposes. Fresh air—figure out first how to get a plentiful 
automatic supply of that, and with these hints and illus 
trations you can design housing arrangements for bread 
stuffs to suit your kitchen 
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Clothes that Belong in the Smartest Gathering 


And for less money than any clothes you ever made before 


MAGINE it! Thekindof clothes you have 
always longed for, and for less money 
than any clothes you ever made before! 

Imagine having the fulfillment of your 
dearest desires become an economy in- 


stead ofaluxury! A wonderful invention—the 


Deltor— makes it all possible! For now every 
woman, no matter what the skill of her needle 
r th he 

the t k P 

Thoug ie De endows every woman 


with the talent of a Parisian modiste, its saving 
comes in addition to that effected by making 


clothes at home 





! 


Lines! Paris lines! and at less than 
any clothes ever cost you before ! 


ENCLOSED in the envelope with your new 
pattern is this wonderful Deltor. It is not a part 
of the pattern itself, but a separate patented 
service —a picture-guide especially planned for 
the pattern it accompanies. It is a practical, 
easy-to-follow and marvelously economical in- 
terpreter of the smartness that is Paris! 

The first thing that the Deltor does is to save 
you money by an individual layout chart (yes, 
individual, not just a general chart but one 
for your exact size and for each suitable width 
of material). Because of it you buy 14 to 1% 
yards less material than would otherwise be pos- 
sible—a saving of 50c to $10 on materials alone. 


The 
DELTOR 


Saves you50c to $10 
on Materials 


Suggests Correct Fabrics 
for Each Fashion 


less material because of an 
individual layout chart. 
II . IT guides you in putting 
your garment together so 
that you attain the fit,drape 
and finish of an expert. 


Ill , IT gives you Paris’ own 
touch in finish—those all 
important things upon 


which the success of your 
gown depends. 


BUTTERICK 


Style Leaders of the World 


I . YOU buy '4 to 1% yards 





Then you follow the inspired originator, as 
he tells you, through the simplest of pictures 
and words, just how he would put your own 
frock together. You take every step he 
would take, sewing instinctively, with real 
professional finesse. Indeed, making Parisian 
clothes, the Paristan way, becomes far easier 


through the Deltor than even ordinary dress 


This year, with the irregular hem, the bizarre 
sleeve, bateau neck and oddities of trimming, 
the finish is the most important part of the 
frock. But the Deltor illustrates any puzzling 
new whim which your frock may embody— 
tells you exactly how the Parisian would 
achieve the smartest effect! 


Your winter wardrobe— brimful of 


Paris Clothes! 


SELECT your winter wardrobe from among 
the new Parisian fashions which appear at 
Butterick counters simultaneously with their 
acceptance in the Butterick Shop in Paris on 
the Avenue de |’Opéra. 


From the simplest blouse for a boy to the 
most intricate frock for yourself—your sewing 
can attain a new professional appearance. And 
no matter how small the garment, the Deltor 
saves money always! 
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ESMOND MILLS — ESMOND.R.I. 


WHITMAN & SONS, INC. — Selling Agents 


Two Blankets in One 


You'll forget the snowy, blowy out- 
door chill when you're snuggled un- 
der an Esmond Two-in-One Blanket. 


The warmth of two blankets—the light- 
ness, convenience and economy of one. 

And you don’t know how beautiful 
blankets can be until you see the Esmond 
Jacquard patterns. From simple plaids to 
exquisite flowered designs—from pastel 
boudoir tints to rich dark shades. Any 
color scheme can be matched. 

Esmond Blankets are so practical, too. 
Their all-over patterns require fewer tub 
bings—finest quality, moth-proof and mod 
erately priced. Esmond Cortex Finish gives 
unequalled softness 

When you buy blankets ask for Esmond 


and be syre you see the Esmond label 


we 


The Two-in-One Bed Bla: 1 
woven as one, in colors riginated and 
made only by The Esmond Mills. Washes 
better, warmer, and lasts longer than ths 
ordinary pair of blankets of the same weight 

The same beautiful colorings are found 
also in Esmond Blanket Comfortables, 
Esmond Crib Blankets and Esmond Indian 
ind Outdoor Blankets 
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“Soft as Rabbit Skin” 
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V6 Dove’ Step-in 
Bloomer of lustrous, flesh- 
color batiste varrow lace 
edge and pink hemstiching 


EAUTY and novelty of 
fabric and 
equal beauty and novelty in an 
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trimming and 


a 
ai 


style-—these are the essentials of really in 


teresting lingerie 
with their truly Pai 


“Dove” Under-garments 
‘isian freshness of design satisty 


every requirement, not only of beauty but of 


dependability in n 
‘“* Dove at nder 


aking. 
garments this year celebrate the 


fiftieth anniversary of their makers. For fifty years 


we have searched the world for the new and beauti 
ful in materials and trimmings— for the daintiest of 


America’s superb 


cotton and silk fabrics fol the 


laces made famous by Calais, the embroideries au 


thorized by St. G: 
Ne Vel | rore 








THIS YEA 





ll. 

in the whole half-centur 
Dove” Under-garn ( 
attractive as thi \ lh 
Novelty pained 1 


Such Fin ( Olton ) and 
RY/ Charmingly Trim d 


The simplest cotton Night Gown 
or Envelope Chemise reveals real 
judgment in choosing the fabric 
and taste in applying trimming. 
No matter how small the price 
may be, the style ts tasteful, the 
laces or embroideries and ribbons 
are well-chose n,and you may ade 

pend upon ample sizes and careful 
sewing of every seam. If your 
taste demands the frilliest of lacy 
garments, you will be delighted 
with the “Dove” styles your 
leading stores are showing. If 
you prefer tailored models, the 
stvle range from which you may 


choos 1s equally broad 
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KL > a .' 
OS ane 
ie yM Porto Rico and the 
Philippines come hand 
made Night Gowns, Envelope 
Chemises and other gar 
ents which rival the best * = 
work of the famous French 
convents. The designs art 


our own and they show the 
true French inspiration. Th 
workmanship is superb. Truly, 
no woman who loves fine and 
individual hand-made lingerte 
can fail to appreciate the remarkable quality of these 
imported “Dove” Under-garments. Nor will she be 
less impressed by their very reasonable prices— ik 
more than half the cost of stmilar lingerte last year. 
“Dove” Philippine and Porto Rican lingerie brings 
real hand-made under-garments within reach of al 
most every woman. ‘This ts a distinct achievement, 
because there has been no lowering of the highest 
french standards ineither the quality of the matertal or 
the character of the hand-embroidery and drawn work. 
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Sold by Leading Stores Everywhere 
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YILK under-garments this year are rich with 
J lace and colorful in material. Some of the 
most inexpensive styles are made from 
clever silk-and-cotton fabrics which 
are as durable as they are novel and 
pretty. Radium, best of all Fashion’s  \-¢ 
charming creations in silks this year, 
is the basic tabric of many superb 
Night Gowns and Envelope Che 
mises. And satins, georgette, and 
rich, shimmering crepes de Chine, 
in white, Hesh, peach or orchid (the 
last shade so becoming to many 
women | 


are used 1n othe equa 1 
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Im , Incorrectly Ss! l ; \ 
garments! You may iT ft \ 


“ >) | 
ure. if the Dove label is ona 


silk under-garment, of /7 1 ( > 
The “Dove” <abel— ind Vat 1c 
HW hat It NMeans = e 


All our under-garments bear a little blue label 
with the name “ Dove” and the dove picture. If you 
wish to take advantage of the unusual value and sat 
isfaction which our long experience and high degree 
of specialization offer, please look for this label 

Although “‘ Dove” Under-garments are sold by 
one or more leading stores in almost every city in 
America, and you should have little difficulty in find 
ing them, you may write us direct, if you like, for 
the name of the store nearest to vou. Please do not 


] 
“SK US TO Se Il dire t to you. /V’e cannot fill nail orde 


D. E. SICHER & CO., Inc., 45-51 W. 21st STREET 
New York, N. \¥ 
**World’s Lareest Maker i Lingerie 
SiC AER COMPANY, Ine 
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Easy Soups for Busy-Day Dinners 





By Mary D. WarRreEN | 





USY-DAY dinners” we 


tO simmer tor tour or five 





ii them at ou! house: yurs At the end @f-thi | 
those od, savory, nou! time it may be strained a 
nin oups that come to the cooled: later the fat | 
ble not trained { d denude L\¢ ed ll 1 Sé 
ll their homel hole me iy be moved ft 
egetabk nd fla oring but | | be cle 
b nd rict ind altogethe i! t daand 
t ying, making a le t ia re The fat 
themselve Wi ma be re rved riryl 
erve them on those and the mea ne 
occasions when it i vegetable h | ‘ 
1] or nece (Al hee P I 
to « t ‘ 
ere { 
entials wash da iit a second stock, weaker but 
) ; house-cleaning time, excellent for gravies and | | } 
le oir or when the dress- sauces. These stocks may sig? loose blouse sleeves: genuine ivor 
g at maker comes. No be poured, while hot, into | buttons. lhese features combined 
piéce de resistance is jars, sealed, sterilized and | exclusive to ‘Miss Saratoga’ garment 
required when such kept for weeks, ready for ale oe eee ree, 
a soup is served. A salad, per instant use. | ee ee 


se : Strictly ta lored models n serge, Jean 
haps, if a simple one, may be ‘ 





‘v Caras ’ | ’ rey 4 nitt } 
relished, with a dessert of fruit, SPANISH Soup WITH es 999). eased fe cg: gs flanr el, 7: ay Heathergol peak a 
; or crackers and cheese with RicE AND CROUTONS is one photograph patented “esp es 9 y er a "S ta 4 at, 
’ black coffee; nothing more can ot the many soups and cup | { wpe v2 ; . "a ) , — "Pr 
possibly be desired which has beef stock | el are Se ee : ; 
Chere are three kinds of soup } for its foundation | ; ; age ahaa 
which may be served, if not as | It is made by heat | ‘ | see th Miss Saratog reli . > 1 





entire meals, at least as the prin 


ing a quart o! the 
cipal dish—the substantial 


tock to the boiling 









































rhe | oups which have meat or bone | point then adding to y) >I pp ) . \ 
for their foundation, those made | It LWo ¢ ups ol canned CRIPPEN ¢ REID B . : '\ 
from the legumes or dried vege au } tomatoes, a gree! | S \ bork th, Aq 
tables, and the cream soups peppe! chopped hn * J/8 } / 
Naturally, the best broth , and sautéd in a 7 ° \ aca JS 
nd soups require fresh meat ror a reauy ff ant mornty tablespoonful of ~~ a, a a 
ind bone for their making; but N the Kitchen, one should wear butter with a sma ida [ S S C CU / @i O( Q — “a 
-_ pos ible to make good i c/ rf apron, perhaft A hnely Chopped onio! WS 7 C C = — 
Uy trom the leit~ er bit uf read at / ay, I it ispoontul ot = "he 
of meat and fowl, ends of roast , , nd Worcestershire ( } a / ra ro | 
nd steaks, the bones which a wuce, or the sam Jailoread MIDDY SUITS and BLOUSES 
ith imulate in every kitchen, and quantit ol grate —— SS . 
the the trimmings from steaks, choy eal cut horse-radish with a teaspoonful of vinegar ——— — 
let ind roast hether beet, mutt r ~ on the soup to iste I mme it I 
or lamb, hich are sent home l en t Kel it i table 
he meat ell ese may be ised 1 r rubbed a paste 
ifacture of stock. H bone four. While 
etul 1 ( pp Making, eve I I | it | 
meat remal on them ind the turkey « I t till te ‘ the 
nickKe irca even the trimmu trol l old ite ‘ in the s 
tish, with the heads and tails, go into a sep: erve in a ture ith t 
rate stock kettle reserved for them croutons, which are merely little square 
ried bread, floating bout 
B' r this does not mean that the stock pot 
is always steaming and simmering away BROWN ONION Soup WITH CHEESE—l 
my kitchen range, after the manner whic} the meat stock also 1 its maki 
takenly believed to be prevalent i two large Bermuda or Spanis! ni 
e. Such a course would ne t. Slice é 
Phe | é ‘ é é 
ected and r 
Mi 
‘ ‘ onl I ( | J 
| 
pp ‘ Cp 
il to cove! ‘ Lhe ettl ia V Ex BLI 
| placed on a cool part of the range to simmer hin of beef weighing from t and 
gently tor two or three hour when the to three pounds ls the tirst essentia Vi 
1 ‘ liquid i trained and set away to cool. Then hould be covered with a gallon ot | 
re the fat is skimmed from it, and it is ready for two teaspoonful: of salt added, and left to 
use in my soups OI gravies. If to your s« raps stand for half an hour betore it is placed on | 
bel and left-overs you add one-third their quan the hre, Lhen it must come but slowly to | 
tity of tresh soup meat or bone, you will ob the boiling point and be left to simmer gently ps cheng 
you tain a fine quality of stock for two to three hours. At this point sh im | i “ > 
at If ae ae aoc paren in your the liquid well, so that _— fat remair i A Good Cook is an Artist 
; yusehold during the cold weather you will Some fat is permissible, but do not be to = ‘ : : ‘ 
she h to make a stock that may be used for generou with it Now adi cupl | eacl = ER kitchen 1S her studio. and 
™ Pi z hones see el wrt rege peice ———- aa a H ee pp = he of = k A her daily masterpieces of cook 
: ircl ‘ MT me nsmat i prig of pa ya i} gi, : - . = 
In veighing about three pounds, crack the bone leaf, two cloves and a pinch of thyme. Si ieee ery delight her family. Y 
ad in several places, and cover with five quarts mer again very slowly for two hours, then | re a4 3° oN 
, of water, adding three teaspoonfuls of sait, add a cupful ol potatoe pared and cut 1 | \C Wear-Ever ox 
for und let it stand while the flavorings are being _ tiny bits, and half a cupful of barley | in 
not |} prepared. Insert two clove inan onionand has been soaking in cold water for an hour Aluminum Cooking Utensils 4 
re idd it with a sprig or two ol parsley, a Cook until the barley is tender, seas t =| a 1 ; / 
nedium-sized carrot, sliced, and half a bay _ taste and serve without straining = enable such a woman to give best ex- =| 
EET leaf to the soup kettle; a stalk of celery ora Canned corn, rinsed with cold water, Lima | pression to her art. =| 
halt teas onful of celery seed with a quartet beans, string beans or « hopped cabbage may | Made from hard. thick sheet aluminum Cannot : i 
tea poontul of black pe pper will also be go into the soup kettle when old-fashioned chip, cannot rust pure and safe Z| 
needed then the kettle 1 placed on the egetable soup | under way, if one ne iweN , 3 a a ' . : ay 
range. ahd the liguid is brought ver Levent =) The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., New Kensington, Pa. 7 
to th boi gp int then iti pe rmitted onl, ( nti? j j | we In Canada: Northern Aluminun : Ltd., I | . =, 
wimmm Sams 
coh ; = Es de =a. = 
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Have you a row of 
Griswold Cast Iron Skillets? 


T’S worth while getting the best 
kitchen utensils just as it pays to 
buy good furniture! Both are in- 


enamel to chip off and get into fe 


te -d for long use. ‘ 
ended for long use so easily prepared! 


: a heated the fat in a Griswold cast 1 
And there’s a satisfaction 1n a row 

of Griswold cast iron skillets which 
only a woman understands. For the 


: every good cook knows how import 
longer you have them the more useful 


that is! 
all over, too 
place and underdone in another. 


they become. Cast iron wears a life 


time, it doesn’t warp and it has no 
Griswold cast iron skillets come in about a dozen different sizes — you need three or 


at least. They range from the smallest, 4% inches in diameter, 
to large ones, 13% inches across the bottom. 


THE GRISWOLD MFG. CO. Derr. F-2, Erte, Penna., U.S. 


Make Bolo Oven, Extra Fin 1 Iron Kitchen Ware, Waffle Iron Cast Aluminum Cookip l 


I Ci} Reversible Dam per nd Gas Hot f 


od. 


What delicious fried dishes there 
are, popular with all the family and 
Once you've 


ron 


skillet, it takes very little heat to keep 
it at the right high temperature; and 


ant 


The skillet stays hot eV enly 
food isn’t burned in one 


four 








Going South this Winter? 


bg will enjoy a new convenience, and a 
new satisfaction, if you travel with a 
Mendel Dustproof trunk. 

It's wonderfully spacious, and arranged 


compact packing. Your garments are sale from 
wrinkles, safe from dust and grime. You net 






































not unpack until you get home again ie 
Everywhere Mendel Dust proot trunks re \ j 
cognized as the choice of those wh I ‘ 
M ——w © 
Write for booklet! ' % 
THE MENDEL-DRUCKER CO. 
Depi. A CINCINNATI, OHIO 
4 
a 
Pn: 
<<a Ta, 
| 
| 
= 
i ~ ms <the 
; . : 
i: : 4g 
| 
pe ce Look for the Dust- 
proof moulding on 
the trunks you buy 
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€ asy Soups for Busy ‘Day Dinners 


(Continued from Page gi 


and a cupful of tomatoes, canned or fresh. In 
adding cabbage take care not to cook it too 
long; fifteen minutes should suffice 


BLACK-BEAN Soup—Soak a pint of washed 
and picked-over beans overnight or for sey 
eral hours. Cover a two-pound soup bone 
with two quarts of cold water, add the beans 
with the water in which they were soaked, 
one medium-sized onion, three cloves, a gen 
erous pin h of marjoram, the same quantity 
of thyme and three sprigs of parsley; then 
simmer gently until the beans are very soft. 
Now remove the bone, and rub the soup 
through a coarse sieve, season it highly, not 
forgetting a tiny pinch of cayenne and a 
teaspoonful of Worcestershire sau 


return to the fire to become thorot 


Cut two hard-boiled eggs in quarters, place 
them and a thinly sliced lemon in the tureen 


and pour the hot soup over them 


HOLLANDAISE Soup—A knuckle of veal or 
a veal shin weighing about two pounds 
forms its foundation. It should be placed in 
the soup kettle with cold water to cover it 
well, two teaspoonfuls of salt, a celery stalk, 
a small carrot and an onion. Simmer the 
broth for two hours, or longer if convenient, 
then strain and pour it over two tablespoon- 
fuls of flour cooked smooth with the same 
quantity of butter, stirring well to prevent 
the soup from becoming lumpy. Add half 
a cupful each of canned green peas, and 
string beans cut in lengthwise strips, and 
stir in two eggs beaten with a cupful of rich 
milk. Cook very gently for a few moments, 
then remove from the fire and add quickly 
a tablespoonful of lemon juice and one of 
finely chopped parsley. Pour into the tureen 
and sprinkle generously with paprika. 


CHICKEN AND Meat Brorus are usually 
more interesting when boiled rice, macaroni 
rings, noodles or the like are 
added \s to the noodles, here 
is a way to make a very deli 
cious variety which has always 
been popular in my household 

Beat one egg lightly and add 
a generous pinch of salt to it, 
then work in as much flour as 
it will take, and knead the ball 
of dough until it is firm and 
Set it aside to become 
rather hard and dry; then grate 
it on a coarse grater, in littl 
ricelike dried 
gently in a cool oven, then 
dropped into the boiling soup 


pliable 


grains, to be 


soup, 


CocCK-A-LEEKII 


rding to the original Scot 


sh recipe, calls for a tougl 

1fowl; but I prefer a pullet 
meat 1 to be erve 

t broth Clean a 

ig! iron t 

e pounds and place it over 

re in suf vater to 

rit well. Cut one-quarter 


of bacon into dice 


d add it with two bunches 


- . . " T , ad 
of leeks cut in small pieces—the 

Scots like their soup *‘ thick o pesieniees 
leeks’’—and cook gently until f, even 
the chicken is tender; then the dishe 
remove it from the broth and f white p 


press the latter with the leeks 
through a sieve. Cut the 
chicken into pieces for serving 
and return them to the liquid 

ith a pint of water, a dozen large prunes 

hich have been soaking for several hours, 

nd seasoning to suit the taste. Cook 
slowly until the prunes are quite tender, then 
thicken slightly with a tablespoonful each of 
flour and butter rubbed to a paste, and pour 
into a tureen on squares of toasted bread 
In serving,each plate should receive a portion 
of chicken, a bit of toast and a prune or two 


white band 


PoTAGE BELGIQUE is merely a good red 
cabbage soup, which may be made with 
ordinary winter cabbage. Cook a small soup 
bone in two quarts of water for two hours; 
then strain and to the hot liquid add a 
tablespoonful of dripping from ham or bacon 


r 


the same quantity of butter 


P also one 





cale with 
ld blue and 


is advisable. 


sn_dotsin 
COIN-GOLS in ¢ 


small onion cut in pieces, half a medium- 
ized head of red cabbage shaved very tine 
two potatoes pared and chopped, with salt 
pepper and paprika to taste. Cook slowly 


until the cabbage and potatoe s are done 


PHILADELPHIA PEPPER Port has honey 
comb tripe as its chief essential, with one 
quarter of a cupful of sliced onions and half 
a cupful each of chopped green pepper and 
celery and a cupful of diced raw potatoe 
Melt one-quarter of a cupful of butter and 


add the vegetables to it; sauté them to a 
delicate brown, stirring them constantly; 
then add two table spoonful of flour and 
continue cooking a moment or t longer 
Pour si pf of , iter 
egetables and add | Lil a px ind of tripe 


1] 
f 
i 


in pieces, a teaspoontul of salt and half 
a teaspoonful of pepper. Cook an hourand a 
half; then add a cupful of cream or rich milk 
and a teaspoonful of butter. Cook for just 
a moment, and add more salt if necessary. 


in sma 


SPLIT-PEA Soup is just the thing for a cold 
day’s dinner. Soak a pint of split yellow 
peas overnight, and in the morning place 
them in a kettle with a ham bone, cooked 
or raw, and two quarts of water. Chop one 
onion and a stalk of celery fine; sauté them 
in a little butter or dripping and drop into 
the kettle; then let the contents cook slowly 
until the peas are very tender. It would be 
well to stir the soup occasionally during this 
process, as the peas are only too prone to 
stick to the kettle More water may be re 
quired from time to time also if the liquid 
becomes too thick. Season with salt, pep 
per, paprika and a dash of nutmeg and pres 
througha sieve. Return to the fire and when 


the soup begins to boil once more, thicken 
it with a tablespoonful of butter rubbed to a 


paste 


vith two of flour diluted with some of 
ot liquid before adding to the pot \ 
cupful of cream or rich n 
may be added just before 
erving 
Bean soup Is made in thi 
using small navy 
or pea beans; red kidney bean 
or lentils may also be used 


ame Way, 


The cream soups require ho 
meat basis, but are very sub 
stantial and satisfying, never 
theless They make excellent 
children 
coming home from school, and, 

7 followed by an apple and a 
ar cook VY, are all that a normal 


- } 


child will require at noon. 


c luncheons for the 


POMATO Soup i 


CREAM OI 


one which many persor 
t lesome and uncertait 
{ results, but it i ur 
LO OVE ome 
The " 
. aS . { t 
daa ( to the tk ilo i 
the manner 1n i i 
rredients are combined 
Half a three pound can of 
‘ a two pound cal ot tomatoc 
. should be placed over the fire 
t y 


to cook for fifteen or twenty 
baSHING minutes, with a slice of onion 
and a bit of parsley; and while 
this process is going on a white 
sauce is made by cooking 
together two tablespoonfuls 
each of butter and flour, then 
adding a pint of milk, half a 


teaspoonful of salt and one-quarter tea 
spoonful of pepper 
until thick; 
to the tomatoes and as soon as they have 
finished foaming press them through a sieve 
Now combine the two liquids, stirring well, 
but do not permit them to boil or even sim 
mer again 


Let the sauce simmer 
add half a teaspoonful ot soda 


\ll the cream soups are made in the 


same way, except that the soda is omitted 
from the others 
for two large beets pared and chopped fine 
while raw, then cooked twenty minutes in a 
pint of water, and next pressed through a 
sieve into the white sauce 
adds a piquant savor to this, as well as to 


CREAM OF BEET soup calls 


\ pinch of mace 


REAM OF LETTUCE or SPINACH Soup 














tee, MD pie 
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As light and dainty, as I: The leading stores 
refreshingly colorful as if = =") everywhere refer to the 
created by the magic touch ‘eygeey ase" ~L’AIGLON label on every 
of Spring herself, these See dress as the strongest en- 
newest LAIGLON [{- =1 dorsement of both quality 
Dresses give expression to ge=sl - : -_ 7 B= and value. 
fashion’s latest dictates. = | Don’t neglect to send for 

Their exquisitely fine fabrics and painstaking work- _ the Spring Issue of the L7AIGLON STYLE BOOK. It 
manship assure that well-gowned appearance, as well as _— displays full figure fashion plates of leading (~=— 
the economical wear, every thinking woman demands. actresses wearing them. Free on request. fom 


BIBERMAN BROTHERS, INC., Biberman Building, recta ae 


Manufacturers of L’Aiglon Wash Dresses, Bathrobes, Maids’ and Nurses’ Uni/ 


S Should your merchant not be able to show you the dresses you desire, send as his name and address. Give names of dresses, colors 
ae Th BIBERMAN and sizes, enclose money order covering price, and we will see that you are supplied. Prices slightly higher in Canada and Far West. 
— 
Trace Manx MAKE 
The four dresses shown are : 

**Cicely’’ Model—Checked gingham, piqué trim “*Felicia’’ Model—Checked gingham, organdie **Vera’’ Model—Small checked gir igha um, or- ‘‘Joyselle"’ Mode — I 
ming. Colors red, blue, pink, green, lavender, tan trimming. Colors tan, pink, lavender, blue, green gandie trimming. Colors tan, helio, gre pin k gandie. Colors pink, g 
and black. Sizes 16, 18, 20. 36 to 46. Price $7.00. and black. Sizes 16, 18, 20. 36to 46. Price $6.50 and blue. Sizes 16, 18, 20. 36 to 46. Price $4.5 50 and black. Size 316 7. 0 
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Premium Ham, because of the deli- 
cacy of its flavor, the fine texture of 
its tender meat, has long been the 
choice of those who appreciate the best. 


For enjoying to the full its rare, delight- 
ful flavor, many new ways of serving 
it have been devised. Of these, one of 
the most delicious and original is the 
special pride of a New York epicure 


Swift's 
Premium 
Ham 











’ ° . 
a pide 
a at 22 > 
* * > 


An epicure’s way of baking Premium Ham 


—with a hobby for working out un- 
usual new dishes. By baking it with 
maple syrup he adds a unique, subtle 
flavor to the always appetizing savori- 
ness of Premium Ham. 


Cover a Premium Ham with water and simmer 
gently, allowing 30 minutes to the pound. Bake 
the ham in a moderate oven one-half hour and 
baste with Maple Syrup. 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 


It isnot 
necessary to parboil 


Swifts Premium Hams 
before broiling 
or frying 


Look for this “no parboiling” tag when you 
buy a whole ham or when you buy a slice 
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STEERO *cue::" 
mf CUBES 















A 





How You Can Be Eager 
at Meal Time 


“Oh, ; feed!”” W 





Why not try hot STEERO 


Simply put a STEER 
wat 





LA ie uc rs 
Order STEERO bouillon cubes today. Be 
sure the trade-mark STEERO is on the wrapper 
of every cube. 
Send for Free Samples 


Let us send you free sam s of STEERO | 





1 n taste what a wonderful fia t ha W 
day. If you en ¢ ten cents we w a s 
64-page STEERO ( k Book, fu f practical a 
us recipes— heipful to every housewif 


Schieffelin & Co. 
260 William St., New York { 
Distributors for 
American Kitchen Products Co. 5 
New York ‘ , 
“A Cube Makes a Cup” 
“Simply Add Boiling Water” 








ow Alice Smith Flerself 
Paid those Worrying Bills | 


ID the sight of the mailman ar ! Oh, say, dear Manager, but I am one happy 











the first of the month ever! ake . womar Do you know that I have madé« 
f t . fifteen dollars already It is the first money 
et ICK neart beca l ne ’ 
“4 . . ever made nmy ite Oh, lan 

(nat the nandtlul ol il i1CLLU ( if mysell tor not writing you 

ou were ali “please remit l that ] thought your plan would be someti 

1adn’t the money to pa couldn't do—and here 1 an 
e I P with it 

That i nt ¢ 





€ € é ‘ 
oney. Alice Smit ind a wa ri al Dear Manager The last of those little 
") is a : demon bills I have settled with money I 
CHUB CAL Panta . . ‘ made by your Girls’ Club plan! Isn't that 
Let me te l { it Her | great Indeed, I think it is perfectly won- 
rked out th ¢ for t derful that The Ladies’ Home Journal will 
; give a married woman like me this perfectly 
I ; ease rm endid way to make over forty dollars in 
‘ ‘ . han @& mor th w ti ) tf negie r k her 
} the sligh I aking the 

hings 





\ 

\ 

\ R 

in! Ré¢ \ i € : ping 4 
ner expre ivel \ ] V Vo int ry toilet things, a new evening are Ove ; 7 <i 
u It will take \ in nt to { { { SOU | earned a | i in¢ ~ Piri ré entl ° 
; . 1 ' | * 
hole Easy to s} 1, but ieezing tort worries no longer about her ao tol | Dust this Eas Wav 
dollars out of your house mone is a vel Dil. Silverware, trousseaus, talking-machine “ 
: : : 13) 
different matter Just forget t e thing records, an automobile fund, payments on a \ ; , 0 ee ; 
se . "2" : . . " tew irops of 3-1n-One on a pi ‘ hee cloth ran ft < 

you wanted for the children, and your new ttle house, insurance—these are a few of the pays . A Apes a gas 


’ ae | | 
1 as fine a dustiess dust cloth as vou could possibly want 


| shoes, if you please!” things other girl and women readers of Tut 
. ‘ . 1 ’ ° ° ), y + tay rf in + | 5 tf rir , rw? ¢} , + -* ’ ; y er ’ 
“And I haven't a thing to show for it JOURNAL are doing with these extra dollars Picks up the dust instead of scattering 1 the ai settle ¢ lings. 
thought Alice despairingly Five dollar they make so easily Shake your 3-in-One dustless dust cloth out of doors and u rar 
| 
| 





for fixing that chair—I never dreamed it \nd you can join us too! All you have to iain. When it becomes very soiled, wash with soap and add f } O; 


i 

would be so much. And a double gas bill. do is to write and find out how we make this 

And here’s that bill for tl hildre ( Write that little note this very mi | . The High Ouality 

In chold Oi 

lers’ I sent for in a hurr [ forgot Just say ell me how Mrs. Smitha ww” - ne Household Oil 

that. Oh, why did last ek have to be t ther JOURNAL readers are making money i ; ' , 7 = 
. : . ‘ nt m ° also makes excellent Polish Mops when app! 1 to an 
time for me to break my glasses, on top of their spare time Don’t you think TH | Pj un ad f ‘ . a 11 i % ( 
> 699 : ; ° £ CKS up dust and lint from floor licloth, linoleum an nab out of 
these other things HomME JOURNAL’s special plan ought to be ber ~ een ’ 
q ors, Washe t I 


Alice hated toowe money. But she hated good? I willsend you all the particulars im 
. . ° her 7, Nan 17 ni ther 4 » Wee y n the 
worst of all to tell her husband. Wort mediately, so that you can begin at once I nere are many, many ler uses | 1-{ e hh 


Charley, as generous as he was, when to help No expense of any kind to you, now or later. 1Oricating, Cleaning, polishing, preventing rust 


her he had gone without a new overcoat t Just address me as the ses, w! 1 around 

winter, badly as he needed one? ‘“ Never ‘ Rey, eS rrr —_ in , Q 
. . ' r7, + ? , S$ $OI1IG a ails S 1 . aan i l 

| thoug! t Alice we mt the re she Ph tiscayer Sp Th. YuLe d Ze - | ind in 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans. 

te =e Na Lp: Coapsam 1 s ee y, | FREE. Generous sample and de lux litior f D 

OW please skIp two wee! time ands Write for both o: . P . 

the scene to my own oftice here witl Tut THe Lap Homi J URNAI A . A POstal Cara, 

LAprEs’ Hom? JouRNAI Come and re ’ 384 INDEPENDENCE SQUARI THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., 165D BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
| letter from this same lady PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANI 


we BOVuS 
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TIOHNSONS PREPARED WAX,: 








The Secret of Beautiful Floors 
ndition. Doorways, 
i list 


is to keep them in pertect « 
ed {re 


passages and tracks shoul 





2 y s requ 
time or effort if Jot 


Weighted Polishing B 





Johnson's Prepared Wa a 
or hee ts and fi 
eas 

hos v 5 
adding a r h 











FREE 
This Book on 


HOME 
BEAUTIFYING 


FEXHIS book contains practical 
i suggestions on how to make 
your home artistic, cheery and 
inviting. Explains how you can 
easily and economically refinish 
and keep furniture, woodwork, 
floors and linoleum in perfect 
condition. Use coupon below. 


JOHNSON’S 


Pasfe -Liauid - Powdered 


PREPARED 
WAX 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax cleans, 
polishes, preserves and protects 

all in one operation. It does not 
catch dust and lint—takes all the 
drudgery from dusting—rejuve- 
nates the original finish and gives 
an air of immaculate cleanliness. 
Johnson’s Prepared Wax comes 
in three convenient forms— Paste 
Wax for polishing all floors and 
linoleum. Liquid Wax, the dust- 
proof polish for furniture, pianos, 
woodwork and automobiles 


Powd« red Waa for danc ing floors 


JOMNSO 
m, ee wet 1! 
Sat) PREPARED WAX | 








| S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. LH1¢ 
t Racine, Wis. (Canadian Factory: Brantfor 
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Out of the Frying ‘Pan 


By 

EFORE telling E 
about the 
dishes cooked 

in the ‘‘friture,’’ 
which is Colette's 
word for the big pan 
of dripping in which 
fried, it 
well to say a 


things are 
may be 
word, first of all, as 
to the friture itself. 
\ny kind of nice 
dripping will do, pro 
ided that it is ren 
down and 
clari 


dered 


eansed not 


cut away tromit any 
dark matter that 
may fall to the bot- 
tom when the drip- 
pingisset. It should 
be kept in the pan in 
which it is used, this 
pan being deep and 
large enough to take 


Martie JACQUES 





a lemon sliced, and 


three small onions. 

Cover the pan and 

boil’ gently for one 

and a half hours. 
| Drain the brains. 
e Cut them into pieces 
* of the size of an egg 
a Dip them in the fri 
i batter. 


ture 

Now heat the fri 
ture till it stops bub 
bling and be gins to 


give off a thin blue 
smoke. Try it with 
a bit of bread: if 
the bread turns crisp 

it once 
the ftriture 1 ready 
Put in the pieces of 
brains, one at a time, 
with a little pause 


betweeneach. Leave 
plenty of room in the 
pan,so that they may 
not touch each other. 
Fry them to a good 


in the frying basket golden brown. Take 
easily. Before each A GLASS TOP FOR THE KITCHEN them out with a 
using warm the pan TABLE MAKES AN IDEAL PLACE drainer, and put 


just a tiny trifle, to 
loosen the hard cake 
of dripping from the 
sides. Slip it out, 
turn it upside down, 
and scrape away any 
little burnt bits that you may find at the 
bottom. By this means the fat is kept 
always clean and nice. 

Colette does not use a real frying pan for 
her deep frying. She has a round iron pan, 
about twelve inches deep, with a little round 
handle at each side. She always keeps two 
ets of friture—the big one for things in 
general and the little one for fish. You can 
do fish in the general friture, if you like; but 
you always run the risk of tanging the fat, 
with the result that you will get fishy fritters 
and sweets for the rest of the chapter. 

rhere is nothing equal to good beef drip- 
ping for the friture. There is nothing equal 
to fresh butter for eggs and omelets, cooked 
in an open frying pan; lard makes a good 
second, while oil fries things to a most lovely 
color and makes them very crisp. 


HYGIENIC 
AND WITH 
SHOULD 


AND 


FRriTuRE Batter. 1. Put into a good-sized 
basin half a pound of flour, one tablespoonful 
of lemon juice, one tablespoonful of olive oil, 
and a pinch of Salt (no salt if the batter is 
for a sweet dish). Sift the salt into the flour, 

d then make a hole at the center and pour 


the oil and lemon juice. Pour in also a 
vater, and begin to mix from the 

r all the time with a wooden 

When you have put in enough water 

ea ixture of the consistency ol 
ream, begin to beat across and 


the poon we t each stroke, 


it plenty of air may get into the batter 


\ you have beaten for five minutes put 
aside and let it stand in a cool 

place for two hours. 
t is not possible to tell the exact quantity 


ter that you will want, because the 
ount differs with different kinds of flours. 
But the batter ought to be thick enough to 
at the back of a spoon; also it ought to 
follow the spoon in a kind of thread when 
you raise the spoon from the basin (of course, 
the thread breaks when it is a few inches 
long); but, on the other hand, it must be so 
thin that it does not make lumps; it must be 
a running mixture, not a paste. 
2. This is more delicate and more suitable 
for sweet things. Sift a very tiny grain of 
ilt into the flour, and mix it with sweet 
milk to the consistency given above. When 
vell mixed, and before you start beating, add 
a small half-teaspoonful of vinegar. This 
batter may be used at once if you wish. The 


whipped-up white of an egg, stirred in batter 
t before use, is always an improvement 

to it; but, except in the case of very good 

dishes, it is rather a needless extravagance. 


Frrep Ox Brains. Clean the brains care- 
fully and soak them for one hour in cold salt 
and water. Put them intoa pan with enough 


cold water to cover them, pepper, salt, half 


FOR ROLLING Ol 
GOOD 
REASONABLE 


LAST A LIFE 


them on a sieve with 
a plate underneath, 
so that whatever ex 
cess fat there may 
be will drip through 
the sieve on to the 
plate, from which it may be scraped off and 
used again. Keep them very hot. Pile them 
on a hot dish and garnish with parsley 

Any other kind of brains may be served in 
the same way, though most others need 
only a few moments of boiling. 


PASTRY. IT IS 
LOOKING, 
CARI 
riMt 


CROQUETTES OF VEAL. 
meat — chicken, rabbit or pork — may be 
prepared in this way. Melt ina pan two table- 
spoonfuls of lard or butter. Add one table 
spoonful of chopped parsley, pepper, salt, a 
grate of nutmeg, and two tablespoonfuls of 
flour, well piled up. Stir all together with a 
wooden spoon and, when well mixed over the 
fire, add slowly a small cupful of hot milk, or, 
if you prefe r, a little good gravy Stir the 
sauce over the fire till it becomes as thick as 
porridge. Cut your meat into neat, little 


Any kind of white 


squares—quite tiny, please—and mix them 
into the sauce. Let the mixture get quite 
cold, and then you will find it firm enough 
to handle. Roll it into small croquettes 
and roll them in fine white crumbs. Beat 


up an egg. Dip the croquettes into it 
Crumb them again. Drop them into deep 
fat, heated to smoking point, and cook them 
just like the brai Serve them very hot 


indeed, gar! 


PET I I one | 
ot any ni t past It t ve ne best 
how to make R it t to the thickne I 
a quarter inch and cut it into circles witl 
something just a trifl irger than a tumbler 
Damp the edge ol the circh Now mince 
any cooked meat that you happen to have 
season it well with pepper, salt, mixed spice 
and, if you like, a little grated onion or 
chopped parsley. Add to it enough good 


gravy to make a rather damp paste of it 
Put a large spoonful on one side of a round of 
pastry, double the other side over press the 
edges together and ping h them up and down 
with your fingers to make a sort of frilly 
border. Now you have things the shape of 
English turnovers. Drop them into the 
friture, which has been heated to smoking 
’ ’ ‘ ' 


point, and fry them a nice bright brown 
serve very hot folded it LI ipkin 
\ spoonful of jam folded into the pastry 


gives a sort of little sweet pie which, when 
sprinkled with sugar, is most delicious. 


FRITTERED OysTEeRS. Take the oysters 
from their shells and drop them into boiling 
water, to which the juice of a lemon has been 
added. Let them cook in it for a half hour. 
Drain them very well. Sprinkle them gen- 
erously with pepper and salt. Dip them into 
the friture batter and fry them in deep fat 
htated to smoking point. Pile them up 
high in a dish, and garnish them with fried 
parsley 
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Uncoated WY/[hile 
ce 


Pee. . RICE makes healthy, happy 
4 children, rosy cheeked and alive wi 
\ itality. The little ones love the delici 
flavor—and Comet Rice is so nutritious. 





Grown-ups, too, as well as children, will 
like rich full flavored Comet Rice. 

It cooks up pure white—separate 
grained. Get a package from your grocet! 
today. Look for the Comet on the yellow 
package with the red band. 





COOK RICE RIGHT— the Comet way 


EAT 6 cups water, with pinch of salt, in 
large saucepan. When boiling violently, 
add slowly 1 cup Comet Rice. Continue boiling 
20 minutes—or until grains are soft Drain in 
colander, set on back of stove until grains fall 
apart Do not cover—that makes rice heavy 
and soggy. | 











BROWN RICE. Doctors recom- 
mend whole rice with the natural 
outside coating retained ry 
Comet Natural Brown Rice 


Seaboard Rice Milling Co. 


Galveston and New York 
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She Knows 
That Label Well 








OR more than twenty 

years the Carnation 
label has been associated 
with purest milk. Hence 
this label is accepted 
everywhere as a symbol 
of highest quality. Con- 
venient, economical, 
pure, use it for every milk 
purpose. To reduce the 
richness of Carnation to 
that of ordinary milk add 
one part water to one part 
Carnation. Add a little 
more water if you have 
been using skimmed 
milk in your cooking. 
CARNATION MILK PRODUCTS CO 


140 Consumers Building, Chicago 
240 Stuart Building, Seattle 


arnation 





The label is red and white 








Oyster Stew—1 pt yster 3 Ips water, 1 1 
Carnation Milk, pepper tbsp. salt, 2 tbsp. butter 
Clean and drain oysters Add butter and se 
ings to scalded milk Bring to the boiling 1 
idd oysters and serve. This recipe serves six peo 





Chicken Croquettes—Seasoning, 2 cups cold cooked 
sley, 1 cups Thick White Sa 


ken, 1 tsp. pars! I 





Grind or chop chicken fine Let 
be 
1 I \ ~ 
R 
neat nl 7 
g ‘ et 
Dr 1 garnish with parsley This recipe serve 
six peopl 
Spice Cakes—2 exgs, 1 Pp sug Ip wate 
cup mol ‘ » Carna cup | 
‘ 1? in 2 » i 
‘ it ) ir, 14 
1 l 1 ts] bak 
' ( } rs te add 
Ww y| es and in Mix ] 
the flour, soda, baking powder and spices Add 
nixture and bake in muffin pans in a moderat 
hot oven. This recipe makes sixteen cakes. 


The Carnation Cook Book contains more 
than 100 tested, economical recipes. 
You will find many helpful suggestions 
init. It will be sent free at your request. 
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BouLeTTEs oF CoLtp MEAT. Mince a 
pound of any sort of cold meat with a 
quarter pound of cooked bacon. Now boil 
and mash two pounds of potatoes; mix well 
into the meat, adding pepper, salt and a bit 
| of grated onion. Add two beaten eggs, and 
roll all into wee balls. Dip them in flour, 
brush with beaten egg, and roll in crumbs. 
| Put them in the frying basket, and brown 
them well in deep fat. Serve piled_up in a 





igh pyramid at the middle of a‘hot dish 
with thick tomato sauce poured round the 
| I I] 
| 
( LIFLOWER FRITTE! lake the fl 
el y, and break the into e neat { 
i\ WV them ve ell, a boul 
in salt and er till they are tender. D 
them Sprinkle then ith salt and peppe 
and a few drops of vinegar. Dip them into 
the batter, and fry the in smoking fat 
1 
Pp 
} } I 
throu a sieve. Salt them well and mis 


enough flour to bind them into a firm, 
smooth paste. The paste must be just well 
bound, but not so stiff that it is tough. Work 
it into a ball, roll it out on a floured board to 
the thickness of a half inch and cut it into 
rounds with the edge of a tumbler. Heat 
your friture till it smokes, drop in the 
rounds, one at a time, and fry them fast. 
They swell up enormously, and become al 
most like balls in shape. Take them up with 
a skimmer as soon as they are brown; let 
them drip dry, roll them in sifted sugar, and 
serve at once. They must be got on to the 
table without a moment of delay, for as soon 
as they become cold they fall, and are no 
| longer either pretty or good. If served vi ry 
hot they are the least expensive and the 
most delicious of puddings; if made without 
sugar, they are served 

as a vegetable. 





spoon smoothly, but not thi kly. Put the 
dish in a cool place when the batter has been 
well beaten, and leave it for three hours. 
Melt in a small omelet pan a little piece 
of lard. Pour off into a cup as much of the 
lard as will come, leaving only enough to 


grease the bottom of the pan. Put the pan 





saree eaten : 
on a brisk heat till it is quite hot, and ther 
with a tablespo pour in the bat tippl 
the | i 1 order ft I Dat 
f over t 
el Let the < ( 
ap on 
a ‘ i 
eat] ‘ é ‘ ) 
W he i { Lie ) 
l l Spril 
t r and garni ( 
The itte nN 
ed } +} tin + 
A t C if C t { I i 
g it the thick part ma t drop 
I king apples, pec 
re them, and cut them into wafer 


thin slices, going right across the apple at 
each slice. Just before frying the crépes 
stir the apples into the batter, and when 
frying try to arrange things so that at least 
two good slices are in each crépe. Lay them 
flat on a hot dish, sprinkling each thickly 
with powdered sugar. 


Frrep Sticks. Make a store of these at a 
time, then reheat them to serve with stewed 
fruits, custards and other soft sweets. 

Sift one pound of flour on to the pastry 
board, mixing in with it a good teaspoonful 


of powdered cinnamon and a half pound of 
sifted sugar. Chop roughly in it a_ half 
pound of good butter, and then rub the 





butter in with the tips of your fingers till the 
mixture is like bread crumbs. Make a hole 
at the center of the 





Crftpes. That is the 
French name for pan 


tter of religi 

mat other time 
' 

1 matter of pleasure 


Put into a deep dish 
ne pound of flour. 
Make a hole in the 


niddle and break three 





eggs into this hole. 
\ two tables] 
s of leme e, a 
1T h of salt. ar 
i tablespoonful of olive 
oil. By way of flavor 
I ad 
Lit ( ng I 
ri the gra 
em Adi ‘ 








Dein = rr 
nour Break an egg 
into the he id 
{ or th 
poonfuls of 
én wrt 
ers 1dding a little 
i er m t 
¢ the wh 
ri the st ess ¢ Ss 
t Ka 1 s 
ne ‘ 
it ‘cs 
































Your 
getting 
drop the pilot! 


Boy is 
ready to 


He used to come to you with all 
his problems, the cut finger, the in- 
jured pride, the rankling insult, the 
flush of a victory, the enthusiasm of 
a discovery, the pride of a compli- 
ment. You helped him understand 
things. You gave him a sense of 
proper proportions. 

Now, he is growing undemonstra- 
tive. He is becoming reserved. You 
are being left out of his confidence. 
He is getting ready to drop the 
pilot. 

The whole duty of parentage is to 


make the boy independent—to con- 
sciously develop his latent resources, 


to strengthen the weak spots. You 






should want your boy to think for 
himself, to be able to judge righteous 
judgments, to act intelligently —not 
t I eed 

From 10 to 20 years the difficult 
age with b They feel the rge 
to do t gs for themselve The 
resent terference But t esp 

il] 1eed friendly i n the 
hel 

This is the mission and purpose of 
THE AMERICAN Boy. 

Its editors are men wl have never f 
g n 2 hey were b They know 
t slant They } e the gut i being t 

nut themselves r the t 4 

iit AMERICAN BOY 

g 

the ent tic f THE 
AMERICAN BOY A !l f wide 
awake b k forward to it hung € 
. nth Che jelight in it torie TI 
chanics itdoor life and nature 

Subscribe to THE AMERICAN BOY for 

ir boy Give him the comradeship of it 
authors and editors. Let them help him pre 
pare for the time when he will drop the pilot 
work out his own navigation, and steer his 
own course over dangerous shoals and reefs 


and ledges 


Start with the January number Mail the 


PRICE REDUCED! THE AMERICAN BOY is 
again $2.00 a year by mail; 
news-stands. Subscribe for a year, or leave 
a standing order at your news-dealer'’s. 


The . 


merican Boy 


st Bryghtest, Best Magazine 
for Baws in All the World 


20 cents a copy at 








THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO 
No. 350 American Blidg., Detroit, Mich 


I find $7.00 
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Summer Sweaters WAL be LeObONZINE 





holder, bind 20 sts. for neck, 
knit 4 blocks on the remaining 





ss 95 then increase 1 stitch 
at neck in each block, and bind 
off the 60 sts. of sleeve, when 
this is 12 inches wide in all. 


Sts. ; 








god 
oyome Smart 
F YOU like new things you | 
will want one of these smart 
ribbonzine sweaters for sum- = i 
mer. If you are also forehanded 
you will make it now. Paris 
sponsors them, and American 
women are eagerly buying them 
for the Palm Beach and other | 
Southern resort seasons. Fash 
ion, recognizing their appealing 
qualities, has been very obliging 
about the matter, even going so 
far as to decree that nothing 
hall be quite so distinctive as 
t hye npl tted jumper bl 
ver a plaite <irt of woo 


\ prob- 


ilk Ribbonzine, as you 
ably know, is a kind of lustrous 
ribbon, loosely woven and 
“baby” width. It can be pur- 
chased in the art-needlework 
department of almost any large 
store. It is perhaps a little ex- 
pensive for sweater use, but the 
satisfaction of having the new- 
est thing and the knowledge 
that a ribbonzine sweater made 
at home at a cost of twelve to 
fifteen dollars would be sixty or 
more in the shops go a long way 
toward a serene and qualmless | 
mind. 





The Way of the Slip-Ons 


i HE peacor k blue with lat- 

ticework of silver gray which 
Alison Bradshaw, of ‘Mr. Pim 
Passes By,”’ wearsso charmingly 
in the photograph at the right 
requires 5 gross of 144 yards 

















PHOTOS. BY WM. SHEWELL ELLIS 


Continue knitting on the re- 
maining sts., increasing as usual 
until there are 4 blocks knit after 
the binding off of sleeve. Then 
put these sts. ona stitch holder 
and knit other side of front up to 
same point. Join, and continue 
knitting until there are as many 
blocks fro1 


bound off as tl 





n where sleeves were 
lere are at back 
to count the 
blocks after measuring, to assure 
perfect accuracy. Knit the 
ribbed section at bottom of 
blouse same as on back. Join 
the underarm and sleeve seams. 
With Angora wool crochet 4 
rounds of single crochet stitches 
around neck, beginning at inside 
of garment, then turn back onto 
blouse and baste in place. 
There are also 3 rounds at cuffs, 
beginning at inside of sleeve. 
Turn up about 1 inch of sleeve 
to form cuff. If heavier yarn 
is used No. 4 needles must be 
selected. 


It is more reliable 


Making the Tuxedo 


N ISS BRADSHAW’S beaded 

Tuxedo sweater is made of 
12 balls of silk-wool floss or 
Shetland floss and 1000 wooden 
or glass beads, and is knitted 























each of the blue ribbonzine and , with 1 pair of No. 5 amber nee- 
1 gross of silver gray. Two dles and 1 pair of No. 70 needles 
kinds of needles are used: 1 pat | for cults 
of No. 5amber knitting needles For a _ Siren ine eee Oe e With amber needles cast 
and 1 pair of steel No. 12. game of golf on a , y fen on 96 sts., knit 1 ridge. The 
ie Oo owing ( ire 10ns or “unny uthern ni? Pp i i eads or order abou ) 
he foll g d t f Sout \f | Is f | | | t 160 
knitting the ribbonzine may also morning Mi Bradshaw has d beads—must be strung onto 
be applied to silk-wool floss or Bradshaw deem covered: her yarn before casting on sts. 
Shetland floss, in which case 7 See ; | ee a ee Knit 3 sts., slide a bead over 
. i} i weal | a a iu 40 : ; 
ounces of yarn are required and kb] , | ] close to last stitch made, knit 3 
: ea i Mue WL | 
1 ounce of contrasting color. If p } P 4 sts., again drop bead, and so on 
P , y] vit} im at bi tdé > ~ 
heavy 4-ply knitting yarn is used ‘ , to end of needle. Knit 5 nee- 
P nt ; | . eed ° r 
No. 4 needles must be selected. ficework $0Gr oe / dles, which will form 2 ridges on 
g 

y \ } j | | ? if , ° b 
With amber needles and pea gray entirely pra a? [ b1ack the bead side of work, then knit 
cock-blue ribbonzine, cast on 90 tical and smart vooden beads. another ‘‘bead”’ needle. “Con- 
sts. knit in ribbing of 3 plain tinue in this manner until there 
and 3 purl for 2 inches, then knit are 5 rows of beads. Then knit 
ridge with gray gain kni in block stitch of 3 plain and 3 

1 ridg tl \ knit 1 block stitch of 3 pl | 
nch with peacock in ribbing, then 1 ridge with gray, for 3 needles. In fourth needle alternate, knit 
» inches with peacock in ribbing Now decrease at ng the purled stitch plain and the plain stitch purl, 
nd of last needle, by knitting the last 2 sts. together, eby forming the block design. Continue in this 
» 89 sts. remain. Knit 1 ridge in gray. The lattic: rn, alternating after every third needle, until the 
pattern is now made as follows re piece measures 18 inches in length without 
First NEEDLI Knit 2 sts. in peacock, slip the hing Chen cast on 42 sts. at each side of work 
next stitch with yarn behind stitch, knit 5 sts., slip Knit on these 180 sts. for 4inches. The 
next tch, knit 5, slip next, and so on to end of = bead border at neck is now to be started as follows 
needle, where 2 sts. will remain Knit in block-stitch pattern for 69 sts., drop bead 
L | | , 
SECOND NEEDLE: Purl 2, slip gray stitch in purl 7 knit 3 plain, drop bead, knit 3 plain, and so on until 
fashion, having yarn in front of slipped stitch, as 15 beads have been dropped and 69 sts. remain on 
this is the wrong side of sweater, purl 5, slip stitch { simp if f r-gray ribbonzine, R? Z other needle. Knit these 69 sts. in block-stitch design. 
purl fashion, purl 5, and so on to end of needle, where in blocks and banded in white Angora, proves most becoming to Repeat this last needle, knitting the stitches of border 
2 sts. remain after slipped stitch. Repeat first and dlison Bradshaw, the lovable and talkative ‘‘ Dinah”’ of “ Mr. where beads are dropped plain, the others in design. 
second needle until 6 needles are knit in all, then Pim Passes By.’ Miss Bradshaw is also known on the screen. When there are 4 bead rows, each having 5 needles 


change to gray and knit one ridge (2 needles), also 
knitting the gray slipped stitch, which will draw up 
long and loose to form the lattice effect. 

NintH NEEDLE: With peacock knit 5 sts., slip next gray, 
knit 5, slip gray, and so on to end of needle, where 5 sts. 
will remain 


TENTH NEEDLE: Purl 5, slip gray stitch purl fashion, purl 


5, slip gray, and so on to end of the needle, where 5 sts 
remall This change forms the lattice design. Continue in 
this wav until 6 needles are made, then knit 1 ridge in 
gray Begin again at first needle and repeat this design 


No further mention will be made 
Knit until entire piece measures 17 inches, 


throughout the sweater. 
of the pattern. 


then cast on 60 sts. for sleeves at each side of work. Knit 
until sleeve measures about 6 inches in width (about 5 de 

signs Divide for fronts in making the second needle of 
the gray ridge, as follows: Knit 82 sts., bind 45 sts. for 
neck, knit in pattern on the remaining 82 sts. for 2 lattice 
designs. Then knit other 82 sts. up to same point. Cast on 
$5 sts. in center, and join, again having 209 sts. on needle 
Allowing for the 2 designs at shoulder, knit until there are 
ibout 5 designs in second half of sleeve (12 in all Bind off 


the 60 sts. of sleeves on each side and continue knitting in 


pattern until there are as many lattice patterns in the body 
front as there were at the back before the 


sections of the 


sleeves were cast on. Then knit the ribbing on front, like 


at back. Bind off loosely. 

Currs: With steel needles pick up 40 sts., knit in ribbing 
for 4 inches 

FintsH AT Neck: With steel needles No. 12 begin at 


shoulder, pick up 57 sts., to other side of shoulder, across 
the front of sweater, knit in ribbing of 3 plain and 3 purl for 
: Pick up 57 sts. on back of sweater, same as on 


2 inches. 
front from shoulder to shoulder, knit same 2 inches. Bind 


between them, like at bottom of sweater, divide the 
for fronts. Knit 79 sts., put on a stitch holder, 

bind 22 sts. for neck, knit 3 blocks on the other 79 
There will be a border of 4 beads at neck and down the 
fronts of sweater. Always knit 10 stitches in this border 
plain, the others in block stitch. Increase at neck to form 
V, in the first stitch after the 10 sts. of bead border, by 
idding 1 stitch in each block, until the sleeves are 12 inches 
in width, then bind off the 42 sts. of sleeve and continue the 
increases in every block at neck for 6 blocks. Then knit 
border as usual, and design without increases, until there are 


sts. 


sts. 


as many blocks in front as there were in back section before 


loosely. Join the seam,on ribbing at neck, and turn ribbing ' the sleeves were cast on. Then knit the plain knit border, 
back onto sweater and baste in place as on back, having 5 bead rows. Take sts. off stitch 
For Miss Bradshaw's silver-gray slip-on blouse 6 gross of | holder at shoulder, knit other front in same manner. Pick 


144 yards each of ribbonzine are used and a half-ounce ball 
of Angora wool. Use 1 pair of No. 5 bone knitting needles 
and 1 No. 4 crochet hook. In Shetland floss or silk-wool 
floss, 8 ounces are required 

Cast on 90 sts., knit in ribbing of 3 plain and 3 purl for 6 
inches. Then knit in block stitch of 4 plain and 4 purl, 
ilternating after every fourth needle until the entire piece 
measures 17 inches. Now cast on 60 sts. at each side of work 
for sleeves, having 210 sts. on needle, knit until the sleeves 
measure 6 inches in width. Now knit 95 sts., put on a stitch 


up the sts. of sleeve, about 40, knit 1 ridge plain, then knit 
bead rows until there are 4 bead rows. Transfer to steel 
needles and knit cuffs in ribbing of 2 plain and 2 purl for 4 
inches. Bind off. 

BELT: Cast on 14 sts., knit 1, drop bead, knit 3, drop bead, 
knit 3, drop bead, and so on until 5 beads are dropped and 
1 stitch remains. Knit 5 bead rows, then knit plain in 
until belt measures 52 inches, then finish with 5 
bead rows like at beginning. If heavier yarn is used larger 
beads must be purchased. 
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No Soaking 
Always Ready 


Steam cooked 
and steam 
dried te 
require me 
soaking and 
cook quickly. 
For soups. pudd 
tapioca desserts. 
MANUFACTURED omy 6Y 


MINUTE, TAPIOCA CO: 
ORANGE. MASS 


mgs and all 





Minute Tapioca 
Cream 


Boil in a double boiler 15 
minutes, one quart of hot 
milk, 3 heaping tablespoons 
Minute Tapioca and a little 
salt, stirringfrequently. Beat 
together the yolk of one eg@, 
% cup of sugar, one table- 
spoon cold water, and at the 
end of 15 minutes stir into 
milk and tapioca. Boil until 
it begins to thicken like cus- 
tard. Remove from fire and 
add any flavoring desired, 
then, while it is hot, fold in 
the white of the eg@, which 
has been beaten until very 
stiff and dry. Put in oven to 
brown the meringue if de- 
sired. This isdelicious poured 
when cold over oranges or 
any fruit or berries 


CShe he les 


HOME JOURNAL 


A Friend of the Family 


Minute Tapioca Pudding is liked by them all. The 
Bill likes it be 


cause he can always have two helpings. It looks pretty 


flavor appeals to Father’s sweet tooth. 


and so it is Sister’s choice. Grandma knows how digest- 


ible and nutritious it is. 


Mother likes it because the 


family like it and it is so quickly and easily made. 


Serve it Often 
Minute Tapioca should be 
used in many other favorite 
dishes. Use it in soups, baked 
dishes, for thickening pies and 


gravies, as well as for desserts. 


It blends with fruits, vegetables, 


fish or meat. It is an energy-build- 


ing food. It is good for children 
as well as for the grown-ups. 
Requires No Soaking 
Minute Tapioca is always 
ready for use. It may be thor 
oughly cooked in fifteen min 
utes. It is always to be identi 


fied by the red and blue package 


Send for the Free MinuteCook Book containing overa hundred splendid receipts 
MINUTE TAPIOCA COMPANY, 11 Jefferson Street, Orange, Mass. 


Makers of Minute Tapioca, Minute Gelatine and Star Brand Pearl Tapioca 
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—and Mince Pie with Coffee 


NONE Vive it lay What could be better for the end of a good meal than None Such 
| Mince Pie? 
Iu li(aa MEAT f ince Pie 


The eleven good things that go into None Such are prepared for 
you in our spotless kitchens. None Such goes to you with nine-tenths 
of the work in pie-making done. All you have to do is to add the 
finishing touches. Pie made with None Such is delightful; it is nour- 
ishing and easily digested as well. 

Order None Such Mince Meat from your grocer or a None Such 
Pie from your baker. Remember that None Such Mince Meat has set 
the standard for over thirty-five years. 

Many other delightful dishes can be made with None Such Mince 


Meat. 
Try this recipe 
NONE SUCH DRESSING FOR DUCK 


Make dressing in the usual way; add one package None Such Mince 


Meat and more apples and some celery to suit individual taste. 


Merrell-Soule Sales Corporation, Syracuse, New York 


None Such Mince Meat comes in two convenient 
forms: in cans, ready for use; in Gort ved , condensed 


EVERY THURSDAY IS NONE SUCH MINCE PIE DAY 
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A prosy coat suit 
suddenly develop 


, | ee How to use 
serrate Si yo [ps re \ ~ powder 


aduvetyn vests ts worn 


. 4 

, , Se O» ry): al 7 ‘ ; ) 7 6come 
ne is - This Chatty Litth Booklet, The 
ray, trimmed win ‘ / . : . a : ) ro) 

P ie i 3 a | Etiquett OF the / owder / uff, 

leél nNawined bul- | f ne ai 
toy th ther f laintyv arts that every 
tons; 1@ «othe A ‘ 
—a ¥ ri ; r 


P sat 
henna, with 1ack jel 







bissttor down front 


A fresh, youthful skin, velvet- 
smooth and aglow with health- 
ful color, isnot a favor bestowed 
by chance on a favorite few 
Banish the old telltale narrow sleeve. women are learning more and 
more, as did the beauties of the 
Old South, that it is largely 
a matter of simple care and 
knowledge of the true arts of 
the toilette. 

In a friendly, authoritative 
way, this interesting little book 
let tells of those intimate arts 
of the complexion. It tells, too, 








about powder, and how to use 
{ it in the toilette, and it intro- 


duces you to Freeman s, tor 


74—Transfer, : ‘ almost fifty years the preferred 
powder of those dainty women 

7 14 ail : of the Old South 
the frocl ' | . se May we send you a copy? 
Your name and address on the 
+ tc really en c ; , | attached coupon with ten cents 
rT t ally impo ble \]] have t , 7° in coin or stamps will bring it 
promptly together with gener 


ous samples ot 


|| foe on 
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ew threa ( . 70 
Rich yell g Jince 15/6 . 
metallic thread, iM il I 
The dress mig ve made « tr re 
in which case the design might be e1 enly c 
broidered in lightweight wool in bright here ali the t e! 
colors. For summer the frock of whit rhe dress sleeves ar irious ty] FACE POWDER @Zalc Rouge 
é ; gar ia at alte belle: a } - - 
linen, embroidered in black and whit Phe oO upper on ; ol 
y wr fast dy vhicl I , ! | 
would be stunning Phe hy se ga : és : Free nan s, in four natural tints white flesh 
in embroi lery cottons make this feasibl . nk, brunette forexactly your individual col 
The silk duvetyn vests shown above ler the arn ( t ring, can be had at almost any drug store 
nicht her ] , , popular i : hoy Ask for a 
might ve made ia ie ‘ith 
} f th, velv kin of tal-like 
veliness 
} | ol f 
If you buy Frep fons si Fill out and mail today 
mal , pecia ( N lhe Freeman Perf 
York hor » t S35 4 S50) | 11 Norwood Ave 
‘YD ad . ncinnati, Ohio 
? ai ‘ . 1 4 Bas ara Gentlemen: | am enclosing ten cents in stamps 
ee : (orcoin) for your booklet, “The Etiquette of the 
eaaee ‘ T ‘ ‘ ra i r gat I t Powder Puff and tour samy s of Freeman's 
d my 71? ; ; ”? A 
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Gvery 
Chance 


You would not venture into the cold, 
wintry outdoors with hands ungloved; 
then surely your face deserves equal 
protection from the harsh winds and 

appy frosts of winter. The soft 
texture of a fine skin must be guarded 
retained. Use D. & R. Perfect 
Cold Cream and you will know that 

ur skin is getting the best of care to 


keep it at its best 


D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream will in 
sure you against the inroads of bitter 
weather. The charm of a really good 
skin never loses its appeal. This 
“perfect” toilet requisite keeps yout 
skin fine and soft. In tubes, 12c, 30c, 
60c. In jars, 40c, 60c, $1.00, $1.65. 


TRY IT FREE—Write for free tube of this 
perfect skin cleanser and complexion beau- 
tier. Address: Daggett & Ramsdell, 
Dept. 924, D. & R. Building, New York. 


to be 


PERFECT COLD CREAM 
“The Kind That Keeps” 
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DAGGETT« RAMSDELLS 





The Original 
Knit Waist 





Ne: 


For Boys 
and Girls 


Mais 


Vion Suit 


SEND FOR NAZARETH DOLL CUT-OUTS 


NAZARI 


rH WAIST CO., Dept 


two cent stamp. 


K, Nazareth, Pa. 
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Old-Time Patchwork and eAppliquéd Quilts 


(Continued from Page 37) 


A quilt will tell no tales, and into it are 
stitched the gay barbaric colors that a pio 
neer woman may not have in her clothing; 
into it go the eccentric design that is her 
escape from the dull routine of the usual, the 
inevitable; into it go her gayety and humor 


unquenched even by the dry life of hard 


work. Note the humorous names of quilts 
“Shoo Fly,”’ ‘Toad in the Puddle,”’ “ Hair 
pin Catcher,’ “Old Maid’s Puzzle, Hob 
son’s Kiss.” 

It may seem to be a poor substitute, this 


vicarious adventuring instead of the rea 

thing, but the thrill of playing with 

of creating new patterns for then 
} } } 


olors. 
, of putting 


blue vnere everybpdody else put 
ng the unexpected. the the 
thing ith bit | ott Bal i needle 


thread, is a real thrill just the same, an 
artistically satisfying, however humble it 
sounds. And there is no need to apologize for 
the humbleness of quilt making, for in the 
world of handicraft it has a high and honor 
able position. 


It is not known when quilt making first be- 
gan in this country. Probably the first quilt 
was made of “pieces” over here during the 
first spare hours of the earliest English or 
Dutch women settlers. Quilting as a type of 
needlework was common in England and Hol 
land during the period of America’s coloniza 
tion, and the new country presented rigorous 
winters, so it was as a matter of that 
the Colonial mothers sat down to piece quilt 
between the 
abors of apple drying, candle making, weay 

, baking and washing. They pieced quilts 
for the beds, curtains for the 


petticoats and 


cours¢€ 


+} r | } 1 ] 
in their odd hours of leisure 


} 


inv. | 
doors and 
windows, jackets for the 
a ily 
Phi vas t beginning of a 

righ ree nigh reached perfecti 
Mother taught daughter, and neighbor taught 
neighbor, patterns were eagerly exchanged 
And to-day we have in public and private 
collections about four hundred and seventy- 
five patterns which have been retained for 


their beauty and originality. 


Old (lothes and-Make-Over Magic 


(Continued fr 


whose high waistline and round neck tell 
the tale of long service, the model shown in 
D is a solution. Nothing new need be 
bought except the trimming, and you may 
have that. If the dress is pink, old blue 
velvet ribbon is effective; if the dress is 
black net or chiffon, use a strip of jet trim 
ming or velvet of the same color as the 
if no contrast is desired. To achieve 
the indispensable low-waistline effect, cut 


} 


off the skirt at the top, piece the material on 


, 
adress, 


to the waist, bringing the fullness down to 
the new waistline, where it is sewed on to the 
skirt again. Cover up the lines of piecing 


with a strip of trimming around the old 
waistline and again where skirt and waist 
join. Run the trimming around the cut-out 
eck and down the sides of the waist panels 
1 both front and back. The original French 


lel | ; ; ] 
met u ed undulated ve et ribbon for the 


trimming, an effect accomplished by plaiting 
the ribbon and then tacking it down t the 
dress between the edges of the plaits 

\ simple little evening dress that has seer 
better days will perk up and go 


yy ivy through 


another season if it is ministered to with new 

chiffon as in sketch JJ. The bodice may be 

lowered to meet the skirt by piecing under 

the belt ra dice f brocaded sil } 

ut f the t. The 
f , t, ‘ 


youthern (olothes that are 


om Pa re SY 


rhese plaited chiffon panels may fall to the 
bottom of the skirt or below it. If the dress 
is a plain silk one the bodice might be em 
broidered in running stitches in silver thread 
in blocks two inches square or in any other 
design. With silver embroidery the belt 
might be of silver ribbon. 

I'wo old dresses may be joined together in 
union if the ideas in sketches F and 
An old « rep silk dress of gray or 


} 


a happy 


G are used 


hamois or henna color would be an ideal 
lip for F, if the overdress were dark ‘ 
brown Or black clot Agair it may! it 
the overdress rhe old cloth dress is it up 
the back and front, brought down to a 
slightly long waistline and given a fancy 
belt The panel of this overdr nang loose 
The eck line is « it aw iga i the 
sleeve ic! ire a p rt lip i be 
cl re i rb 

\ me frock like the el G \ 
made ta tired i i 
are or two ¢ ( ey ar©re 
harmonious color ther material may be 
ed r the ist he skirt. If the serge 

( I L Lor I Kirt Ist 
the erge lor ( | tne re il ike 

( ‘ ilk yy 
~~ ‘ ‘ { t 
( ( ‘ 


Hoa binge TA) 


of Summer 


No. 3416 is a smart frock for practically 
any figure. It is made of white silk crépe in 
the popular apron style with fullness in the 
blouse, a long waistline and effective car 
tridge plaits across the front at the top of the 


apron. The apron provides an easy method 
of trimming. Bands of contrasting color it 
répe silk might be laid on the apron and 
icross the sleeve The pattern come 


sizes 16 years, and 36 to 42 inche 
An echo of basque . 
faintly in No. 3418, which has a straight 
plain blouse, a full skirt, And is made of 
spotted linen with intervals of white linen 
The pattern comes in es 16 years, and 36 
to 42 
\ tailored frock, not too severe, is No. 
3421, which could be made in checked ging 
ham with plain linen or cotton. The 
and front panels of the skirt are applied and 


like the body of the waist, might be of the 
j 


plain color The raw edges of th callop 


and hoops is heard 


in he Ss 


bac k 


are overlaid with a flat braid, matching the 
} The pattern comes in sizes 14 to 20 
\ cape that will stand the weather is 
the soft wool, red-and gray checked The 
coat is Cossack style, the cape set on a yoke 


and forming the sleeves 


\n ideal frock for ratine ind equally good 
T inen or cing! in l he littl morning 
tllored mode No. 3415 It is piped with 
black rhe simulated deep yoke is achieved 


lightly above 
belt The 
36 to 4? 


by allowing the skirt to come 
the waistline under the narrow 
in sizes 16 years 


pattern comes and 


ne 
The fabri uggested for the frocks on 
pages 54 and 55 are the 
and linen materials for 
soft cashmere 
the serge family, 
or barred in color, cr€py wool 
will be best 


both pring and s 


outstanding cotton 
next summer. In 
wools weaves and cloths of 
upple gray cloth bordered 
ind homespuns 
throughout 


ior general veal 


ummer 
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HOME 


oday's interpretation 


a favorite old-fash 


ANY a woman’s complete dower 

in the old days of good things 

to eat—was her ability to concoct 
flavorous, savory dishes for the de- 
lectation of her household. Nor was 
it a dower to be despised by one who 
had tasted of those homely delicacies! 
A favorite that was almost a stapl 
was the combination of dried beans 
simmered for hours with generous 
pieces of home-cured pork and fla 
vored lightly with spices and salt and 
sugar. A stroke of culinary genius dis- 
covered that pork and beans were nat- 
ural complements and gave to the 
world a delicious and popular dish. 


Beech-Nut Pork and Beans have 
that old-time flavor 
The skill which gave you Beech-Nut Bacon 
now makes it possible for you to enjoy this 
delicious ae dish, without all the 
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Beech-Nution 











toned dish 


fuss and trouble your grandmother went 
through 

For the Beech-Nut people —famous for the 
excellence of their foods — produce Pork and 


Beans which have that genuine ld-tim«e 

goodness 

To get the exact blending of natural flavors 

which is the secret of old-fashioned cookery BEECH-NUT 
the Beech-Nut Packing Company choos Foods of Finest I 
first-grade, hand-picked beans and combin« B 

with them the right quantities of Beech-Nut Pp 

cured pork and delicious tomato sauce. U1 Porl 3 

stinted time and money have been spent o1 r ( 

perfecting Beech-Nut Pork and Beans s ( S 


that they would take their place with th 


other famous ‘foods of finest flavor.’ Osi Sau 
15 cents for a full pound puts Macaroni 


Spaghetti 
Cider Vinegar 


Prepared Mustard 


them at everyone’s disposal 


Order some from your grocer and learn for 


yourself the delicious old-time flavor of fame Yellin there 
Beech-Nut Pork and Beans The price 1S lad nd Pre 


15 cents east of the Mississippi 
Confections 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY Mint 


CANAJOHARIE N.Y Plants at Canajohari« 


and Rochester, N. Y Chewing Gum 
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In grandmother’s memories of since CoLuMBIA YARNS. first 
her girlhood days, there is a were sold. Times have changed 
f: favored place for the ice-sleigh and styles have changed, but 
Sd and the happy hours it made. the CoLumBiA reputation for 

> al 4 rt e = ' ; ° ; 

ow 4 Chere is a favored place, too, beauty and quality has en- 
P for Co_umBIA YaArRNs. For it dured. It is, therefore, only 


was in grandmother’s girlhood natural that womenfolk of 
days that CotumpiA YARNs_ today place complete confi- 
made their début—a début that dence in the yarns that are 
introduced to the womenfolk identified everywhere by the 
of America yarns of beautiful well known Co.tumsia label. 
colorings and unusual quality. ‘ 


Half a century has elapsed 


Wa. H. HorstrMann ComPANyY © Bitablshes 80 PHILADELPHIA 
‘ I : a I ' a r = pe l ‘ 
. 4 a at ar niy ot fu I I 
a E a a ! K g sta apart 


UMBIA 
ARNS 
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My Years on the Stage 
























Conti» 1 from Pace 73 => 
tage one night. In Love on Crutches there This had been the original quarters ol the = 
vas a scene in the last act in which Lewis Beefsteak Clul Ellen Terry, Sarah Ber = 

d I stood at the back of the stage, part! hardt, who was then playing in Londo: = 
ealed from the audience. We were not Damala, t Greek actor, Lord Ranal = 


| 

\ 

1 fe MERE —Ah, yet do I remember | 
£ the delicate fragrance of her lightly LX) 
powdered cheek ! , 

| 

if 


The powder she used was wonderful to me. 





It was a part of her, and to this day it reminds 
me of her dainty beauty—her skin as smooth 









I and velvety as a petal trom a garden rose. yX Y 
( { ed ] B rea \ “e = LA, 
Our happy relations were somewhat — van’s musi and Daly’s produ tion, the play = v\ And now it is Lablache—‘‘her powder’’— 
trained in Berlin by the abrupt departure 1anaged to run for a time in New York = TY , : 
cecal Gis eae a Ei Eines. tok Shanes aed Gaede Gans at Sees = that keeps my complexion as it kept hers. 


before we left London she had been called the dinners and suppers that we attended 

upon with almost no notice to play Ada _ in London, and Hardy wrote a very charn 

Rehan’s part in A Night Off, asthe latter was ing rimed address that Ada Rehan read at a 

ill. She played the part very well. In Love — benefit for the Actors’ Dramatic Fund 

on Crutches she had scored a great comedy 

succe ssin both New \¥ ork and London \W he n ‘Pari is (ri LiCl zed Plays 

she left the company on account of a misun y 

derstanding with Daly, Virginia Dreher was \ EREDITH I met once in the country 
— 


forced to play Marjorie Gwyn without sufh He was staying with a friend near 


| 
TET 


To ma Mere and to Lablache I give thanks 
for a beautiful skin. 


SEND 10 cts. for a SAMPLE 
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cient rehearsal. ere we were at Weybridge in Surrey, ar hey may be dangerous. F lesh, te, Pink 
In Germany there was no entertaining for e went over to see him C um, 65 S i x meron 
pal y. but in London e were asked Some of the other hous 1ests danced m Oy x c 
ta great deal and e met a great man ire feet on the la inua 
of the people interested in the arts—thi I asked Meredith if he were not going to 
( b h Ey I 1 Amer edl | ( BEN LEVY co. 
painters and a great per I [ am for ier than incing n eas 
prote n es, ( sald, q uc oting f on AS You Li elt. 3 French Perfumers, Dept. 13 
~ Of James M ll WI esawag I sat on tl h wit the =3 132 Kingston Sinaeh, ution Mass. 
One t i the n ker nt He. t ( < ers — 
¢ ri l ( k, The G t them rat] i} = 
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Gordon -Van Tine 
Ready-Cut 
Home No. 537 


$2071 


How He-ACet Br 


si I RkG e7 e plave n Paris. bot 
LE pep aa en tur! t | t I and American Amba or i 
You ki J [1 t yo I t performancs the D 
| \ ( pal ea I tre \ é 
} | { 
LD l 
\ \\ \ 
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| ‘ | Buy at Wholesale Prices! 
eis nize erness a s ( | guerenteed 1 ce 

he fan I gy A peentingg pete 
the la l r 
many time is 1 é Highest quality 

Of Irving we saw a great deal during our _ plays and to forbid the giving of the oper wholesale prices. 200,000 custome ll 
London visits. On n ist trip to London of Wagner ed State Ma mers write we have 
vith the Daly company in the early nineties One critic wrot “Mr. Daly’s artist ved them $3500 to $2000 
we did As You Like It. Irving had a box _ probably have much talent, but they de Big Savings In Lumber And 
for the opening night, and after the pet themselves and have confounded Paris Labor Costs By Ready-Cut Method 
formance he ame tl nd the cenes i a lliage Anot el ald tl ut Daly R Ready- Cut 1 , 9. :, , 1 | 
congratulated Ada Re 1po rR Lill u Owl to tr ite the ( (er! | , { 

He turned t me, patte ( { repert ind th t te { Write or Use Coupon! 

oulders and sa Dre got av put | n name on the t M. Be 00 H t Cracif satay See “rte ri 

th that wrestling scene onderfull t of L’] énement, thought that the repel _ ; , eae ' Retcbiog p , + fr tee = 7 
ot course you dont want to play Oriana toire was “fit only for boarding schools,” and : lowa; St. Louis, M Che ; ¥ : Ps | 
no, no, no, n-o-o.”” M Sarcey, the lea ling critic of the day, Ready-Cut Garages $71 t I 

He empha 1Z¢ i this ir i fashion that mace rote that the play S might be seen by “‘ar and up la Book of 5000 Building Gordon- | 
it seem indicative of but the faintest praise r girl rhese opinions are interesting rt a ‘ Material Bargains "Asie 
2 : ; ‘ h t ase St 
and leit mein no doubtasto what e th { { ( 1usé¢ yme ot the crit t! ight the | | 1 it 7 < > & l Fa Davenport, lowa | 
Imy pertormance Loo realistic, Coarse and otiensive ' Ps 

When we did The Taming of the Shrew Not all of the criticism was adverse and G don-Van Tine Co Ph, | 
in London, no one seemed more gel iinel ho tile Some of the ritics were sympa or — » \ Fa 
enthusiastic about the Katharine f Ada thet M. de Blowitz, the rresponde t ESTABLISHEO ‘665 a | 
Rehan and my Petruchio than Henry Irvii of the London Times in Paris, wrote it Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 7 
He gave a most delightful supper for 130 Case Street Davenport, lowa Fa | 
the Beefsteak Room of the | eul Cheatr Conti , ° 

$1.0 F al 


ecemncianiaaes cele ce Gin Gite enn Gains man se 
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EATONS HIGHLAND LINEN 


The Correct Writing Paper 
"ease mee = eae easel a Sis aa ge TTY Oe si reve = Pea TY MMigs OL | 
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“l see by the paper that Marjorie has improved in her taste: 
“By the paper? What paper? 
“Why, Eaton’s Highland Linen, of course.” 


7? 


Your friends judge you, unconsciously but inevi the standard of good form, is obtainable at all good 
tably, by the taste you show in your stationery. stores at so moderate a price. 

Inferior writing paper + Miss Caroline De Lancey 

Mu | - “ » bP Pike sa ; 

is a confession that you | ai fo (Eaton, Crane & Pike - i” 
k F Co., N. Y.) will answer ¢ = 
do not know or do not | any questions relating to ' Pea 
care. It is SO easy to a OX Stationery, correct torms S 3 MPegir., 


for wedding and other in F Pal?) 


be correct in this when Eve e % | M 
. 2 awh } vitations and visiting carc p ls ? 
Eaton's Highland Linen, Y | without obtigacion on your J i 


everywhere accepted as part ‘ ) 
Jf 





Natalie | : = r as ‘as 1 Almonte %\ 
, | " 
t Ka 
;' Whitlet Abberley Virginia | 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY Nei dirk-Pittifield Mase 


Sponsors fer correctness in Correspondence 
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Hart Che tirst time that I met Bret Harte before the outraged Murphy had a chances _ that you CAN reach your ideal 
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rre ponder e€ to er that the i ( | l i I is ¢ ] t I | 
| 
e Daly ( { the prais thirst 
‘ 
i Par wt that Mr. | eA 
ly 1 | i l 


\ | ‘ 
M. Sar the HH 1 mean by tl \r ho are v 
uid ee no tun i one iracter hitting Phelp turned and answered “Ny name 
another with a leg of mutton. When I read’ is Phelps. I am the American minister at 
this criticism to Daly he was amused and the Court of St James 


though he knew no ] re! } he it once ¢ alle | 

ittentior to Moliére’ Le Mar age Forcé, i (ollier’s ‘Mean’ Th ck 

vhich stuffed rocks and clubs are plied wit! 

great advantage on the classic French stage gh most brilliant entertainment given 
Manv of the critics thought there was too for us during our many stays in Londor 


much horse play; they were shocked wher as the upper which John Hare gave at the 

Katharine boxed Petruchio’s ears They Garrick Club on June 9, 1888 It was a ad 
: . . : : | 

found too much violence in the playing. Ther wonderful list of guests and contained almost 


= + 
stint roe Onyx & Fosiery 
as se : oe ae : . | Ankles of patrician slenderness look 


’ 


even trimmer in “Onyx Pointex.’ 


Ver ae aot reception members of the Daly Company vw re t Emery & Beers Company, Inc. 


The mi t he rew el e asked | gr ais fur it Da ind Wholesale Distributers—New York 
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ee ee ee ee Be What You Will to Be 


\\ am ( r. Ha ton Re YOU can if , , P ¥ ‘ lt 


7 e. . \ ge t 1 haven't, get them. ¥ al i ‘ Figure 


Bare | hed | . Reduce Your Weight 
\ Build Up Your Flesh 


Stand Correctly 
Walk Properly 
Breathe Correctly 


( I KNOW 
f what I have done 
| ; ply ate ° oe for one woman | can do for YOU. 
ho ’ t I ’ { t red fan \\ | F f t t 


rgent, Henry James and Bret — the line eter, didst ever see the lik Re: that your health lies largely in your own hands and 
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ira I I t l e1 ( é ( er be e agile 
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that mewhat res¢ ed the outsice I chind the ene Murpl 
Shakspere theater, the Glob The mat 1 demanded to kr vy tror these t >it 
igement being part! (mer il ind Ca vhat aused the horril 

lial ( i I t ral e Ada Rehan ar | ere ving 

ilding <« t t t t Bret ene. Murphy told me that Collier ha 
Harte, Edward Phelps, who was the t leliberately tried to belittle hi that he 
America ere | 


pen ind the Kear Kemble ind Garrick. 
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gland, and mar prominent had robbed him of his great opportunit 1 0 
re there to read a line of Shakspere in Drury Lan , 
vo national anthe ve ind go down into theatrical history with the b FF ae 2 Lit — 
© national anthems were and go down into theatrica | httaurra 

















__ J Dept. 36, 1819 Broadway, New York 





YES, INDEED, 
YOU CAN 


f 


a 


a 


‘ 
a “UNCLE SAM’S” 


Experts 
have com- 
pleted the 

testing of 
CEDAR 
CHESTS. 





Brand-new : 
U. S. Gov't SV. med 
Report on “NAD 
“CEDAR —— 
' CHESTS | CHESTS 
§# as protectors DO KILL 
against Moth young larvae 
damage” : 
says: 


(moth worms ).”’ 











‘Well, that is the best little piece 
of news I’ve heard in years !’’ 


(edar ‘ests 


“have a pronounced killing effect 
upon young clothes-moth worms 
(larvae).” 

“Of the larvae (moth worms) 
hatching within Cedar Chests 
from the 2074 eggs recorded— 
none were found alive one month 
from the date the eggs were placed 
in the chests.” 

“Practically all larvae (moth: worms) 
hatching within the chests died within one 
to two weeks after hatching and a sur- 


prisingly large number died within two or 
three days ..... ™ 


‘Tt is only the larva or worm that damages 
Sabrics.”’ 


(dar ests 


are no longer to be regarded as a luxury 
beautiful and handy 


irniture they are 


y alTe 


as the 
NOW 
necessity in every home 
Che complete U. S. Gov’t Re port has been 
tastily reprinted under the title, ‘‘Mo// 
Truths,’’ and will be sent prompth; 
yn request, free with our omplin ents. Ye 
vill know what to do next. Cedar Chests 
are sold in ail good stores everywhere. Ask 
your dealer if he is familiar with the new 
Gov’t Report. 


known 


you 


Se nd your name at once to 


THE Cedar Chest Manufacturers 
of America 
(Quality and Responsibility) 


Room 601, 1414 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 















\ ATERNITY apparel with no mater- 
4 nity look. Pictured ina 76-page Style 
Book of latest fashions in Dresses, Coats, 
parte, ig rae Corsets and Underwear. 

if res { le ample expansion 













rd gning ynceals « tion. This Style 
ab letely wg Write today 
AT Firts 


Devt Lane ig A cane ws Yome 











rel Opening horuses, Dark Pla 


Fr 
1 S. DENISON & CO. 623 So. Wabash, Dept. 89, ‘CHICAG 0 





“Home - Making, as a Profession” 


1 Domestt 





Science t 


Am. School of Home Seeneuten 515 W 69th. St., Chicago, Ill 
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The Undernourished (hild 


(Continued fro 


in seeing that every school has a proper 
chool lunch system. This is not a ques 
great expenditure 


tion which involves any 
| stove, with 


of money \ small gas or oil 
the few necessary utensils, will cost 


very little, but will pay large dividends in 


COOKING 


increased health \ fireless cooker, also, 
may be used for this purpose. One hot dish 
t day should be provided for lunch. This 
may be a soup, a stew or some meat substi 
tute, such as macaroni with cheese. This can 


heated at school 
stem of coéperation with 


home and 
a prope r sy 


be brought from 


or, DY 


the mothers, arrangements may be made 
whereby one or two motl would be re 
DOI ible for the 01 lu I il le ist 

la a ee! l ict ll mothers u 
the vicinity, it would mean that no mother 


need be on duty at the school more than one 
day a month. The child should always have 
hot cocoa or milk to drink at the lunch 
period. In addition fruit, bread and butter 
or nutritious sandwiches, with some sweet 
dish, such as jam, jelly or cake, are all that 
are needed. 

In most of our cities we have school 
lunch systems that are fairly well carried out. 
There is one thing that must be remembered, 
however, and that is that the school lunch 
should always be in addition to all the food 
a child should receive at home, and should 
not take the place of a nutritious hot meal 
later in the day. 

The teacher should remember that the 
child’s backwardness may be due to sickness 
rather than stupidity. If this is the case he 
should never be pushed in his school work, 
but should have plenty of 
time for leisure and recrea- 
tion and, above all, rest. 
Indeed, a rest pe riod of one 
hour in the middle of the 
morning, followed by a glass 





mn Page 2g 


and the problem of ventilation should re 
ceive most careful attention 

In the home the mother unaided can do 
much. She must study the daily routine of 
her child’s life One reason why under 
nourishment among the rich and well-to-do 
greater than among the 
poor 1s because there is very little difference 
between the child who has no bre ikfast be 
cause there is none an - the chil 


is equal to or even 


who refuses 


to eat any breakfast because of his capri 
cious appetite, and who whining at the 
tab le, saying ‘I don’t want any oatmeal,’ 

‘I don’t like eggs,” and “I won’t drink that 
ocoa.’ 

Mealtimes should be at regular interval 
If the hild ill ¢ t plai wholesome fo« al 
nealtime there i no reason why ! I 
not have additional lunches in the mid 


morning and midafternoon; but children 
who will not eat at mealtimes often have 
this habit firmly fixed by the fact that they 
know they can get what they want between 
meals. Nature demands food for the grow- 
ing child, and if children have attractively 
prepared food set before them and will not 
eat, it is perfectly proper to see that they do 
not get any food until the next mealtime, 
when they should get a proper meal. Occa 
sionally children may refuse food for two or 
three days, but if they are not urged, if no 
particular attention is paid to whether they 
are eating or not, and if the food is appro 
priate and attractively served, they will 
inevitably return to normal habits of eating 
There is nothing unusual or peculiar about 
the diet of a growing child. It should always 
include milk—at least a pint 
a day, and preferably one and 
a half pints—fresh vegetables 
in season and plenty of leafy 
vegetables, such as lettuce, 


spinach, Swiss chard and beet 





of milk ora cup of cocoa, will tops. Meat should be given 
often readjust the balanc« not more often than once a 
between normal vitality an day and chicken or fish may 
lack of health. Fresh air in be substituted at least two 
abundance is absolutely 
necessary in all classroon (( nued on I 
HEIGHT AND WEIGHT TABLE FOR BOYS 
The standard or normal weight for a bov is found where the horizontal colut 
pposite his height crosses the vertical column under his age.*  Illustration— The 
tandard weight tor a bo 7 inches high and 13 yea is 84 pound | 
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Cfor éverlasting Economy) 


Cost Less Than 
You Think 


Improve With the Years 


Why pay more for floors with fewer 
advantages? 

Consider, first, the matchless beauty 
of Oak Flooring. How it improves with 
age and increases selling and renting 
values. How easy it is to keep clean 
and dustless. How much elegance and 
distinction it gives the simplest inte- 
rior. And outlasts a century of use. 

Give any dealer your room sizes. His 
figures will prove, nine times out of ten, 
that Oak less than the form of 
flooring you probably had in mind. 


costs 


For Remodeling 
A special thickness (*¢ of an inch) 
is made for laying over worn flooring, 
at small cost. 





Write for FREE Booklets 


In colors, on the uses of Oak Floor- 
ing. Or see the nearest dealer 


OAK FLOORING? ALIN 
1053 Ashland Block, Chicago 














CHILDREN'S PARTIES 
—such fun to give but so hard to make 
a success—unless you charm the young 
sters with the Dennison ‘“ Children’s 
Party Goods.”’ Fascinating novelties 
for the clever party —pretty inv itations, 
place cards, decorations and “‘ fixings 
—The kiddies love it all and mothers 
are grateful. Ask your nearest dealer 
Write for ‘‘The 
Further Adven- 
tures of Jim, 

John and 
Jane''—the 
children will 
be delighted 
DENNISON 
DEPT. O 















SPECIAL OFFER:: Send $2.50 50H 


get Garag 


PLAN 29% HOME NOW 


Send for Stillwell Building 
Books with Economy Plans 


new fornia Styles suitable for 
nd b 


“Representative Cal. Homes"’ 


50 House 7to10 Rooms—$1 
’ “The New Colonials"’ 
=~! ises—6 to 10 Rooms—$1 


West Coast Bungalows"’ 
is I $1 


ooks and “Little ey eel 
FREE 75H 4-5] $1 
Money back ifn 


| E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 147 Calif (Bide. Los Angeles 











Where there’s a weed 


Man 1 ky baby things sent, bi was 
also t ther's d ate fat 
} 
I nal t ‘ 
Hi method 


™ Yeshoratlé 





shir hir 


Pays for itself in a month or tw 


r rsendforfreet klet eee 
The Anema E. Finucane Co., 232- “~~ 
242 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y = 
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days a week Eggs are always 


rticles of diet and may be prepared in mar 


him & ad | j 3 | : 

~~ : rl Bread and butter, with plain, whol 
Ww | e desserts, will make up the prope diet 
_—_ S > } for the child Tea and cofiee sh 1 not be 
CAS S\| | allowed 





MMU 





\ 
ats, / 
a) 


0 Pure Flavors || thoroughly, that 1 "should no fr 
4 -Without Alechol \ hur tafter sin pa ~~ * i 
\ | | 


yp yeti Alcoholic Fe S, 


han yl] t Or /\ 

a few drops ars O giv \e} é 

a full, rich flavor to any dish | i esire lor eets, and these may be 
Their concentrated form makes provided in the form of ice cream or candy 
them exceedingly economical A tor dessert O anal ice: Cre a 
tube costs less than a bottle and ! : C5nt Ccasl nal ice Cream cones or 
lasts about five times as long (i) ice cream soda is not harmful, provided the 

| ae , - 

You pay for flavor,"not for alcohol. || iild does not refuse to eat regular meals as 
There are 26 delicious flavors Hui) 


A t consequence 
ANNO] Yj The routine of the child’s life is of the 
\ utmost importance. Regular bedtime must 


PRODUCTS i be insisted upon, and the bedroom should be 


vell ventilated. Sometimes a rest at home 
The ZANOL trade-mark identi for two hours in the middle of the day is all 
fies these famous Food Flavors, bs that } . . . 

: \ at ils ne ssary to corres < in rmour 
and 350 other Food Products and ; wt se ect an unde re 
Household Specialties of top-notch are condition and to cause the child to 
quality. They are distributed only } gain in weight. School work may have 
by our exclusive ZANOL Repre idiusted The undernourished child 
sentatives, and are sold with a (« ’ . 2 , 


guarantee of absolute satisfaction 















We have good paying, perma- | 
nent positions openin unoccupied t-of-doors wl 
territory for ambitious men and \ I think that the child in the fan 
women to represent us. Excel- a ; - oa ee ; nos 
lent pay. No previous experience | ae ; 
required. Write for full par- over the child of the rich u 
ticulars. Address Dept. 2 | pect to free play As far 


The AMERICAN PRODUCTS CO. a yt cay ee 
Zanol Blidg., Cincinnati, Ohio ¢ ‘ } 
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You Can Make at Home , i Bigg Wantage - 


Parchment Shades and Lamps 


Profitabl 





Easy Interesting 


rity 








| 17 \ > WEI 
in 
{ B 
B : 
t $2 
China Painters! 
Send for Free Catalog No. 501 
HAYER & CHANDLER, 913 West Van Buren St., CHICAGO 
TO! can't we rite } OOM 
erocery store without tind 
ing Wesson Oil there. Populat 
ity means something. Things 8 85 


to eat aren't unless a4 


laste 


popular 


eood. 


they 





Dress Designing Lessons FREE , 


Dress and Costume Design 


ers Frequently Earn ( \ ale with n veight . 
$45 to $100 a Week , 4 " Frankie Institute M = a yoo ee oe ge hos r y d ir : 
Many Start Parlors in ic 4 deer bs . . : A 

Their Own Homes / : X ler am clos igainst the mm is 





Dress Designin Millinery 





peral 


station 


child pays for all 


families 


nervous 
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on QO] 

O4 ny. 
9! 1 
4 14) 


are 
and 
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undernouri 


ry necessary 








part is that the very many, probably. Hal 
hildren af ; ] : 
hildren of su ( the medical term mean- 
ee 
il, high-strung loanant hreatl 
( Ss 
wer C witloens } asant Dreatn. 
to readjust such a ne : 

VO KNOW VOurse Hali- 
ind overcome lit | . : 

' , +} ] + ] 
saltaiiee’ tt aniiinl: tosis 1s one of the least talked 
ment. Such al about human afflictions and at 

ife should not once one of the most commonly 
ips earns geiap prevalent ailment: j 
al ‘ 
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if you dare! 
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Cre rand ct ol of the mat 
lelighttul dishes all-ready-to-serve. 
Would you like Chicken a 
\ 1] 


Purity Cross tin into hot water, 


la King? 
drop the 


you have to do 1s 
leave 
it there about 1§ minutes, open it up. 
There it 
toast and it 1S delicious ! 

And at than if 


made it in your own kitchen. 


Ss. all ready to spread on your 


less cost you had 


That's what we mean by Chefservice. 


Enjoy the variety that Purity Cross 


brings to your table. Enjoy the freedom 


from cooking. Enjoy the economy. 


Have Ve } /lé fe 
Puddi» ® Chicken p 
dD Plan ® Vie 
( be 1) lar 
i R DD ( 
\ To 
/ / 
b ( B 
} ( 
) ( 
/ read 
\t grocel or delicate ens yout 
oney bach r you want it 
(); en ul B26 tol out special 
(set \cqua nter \ssortment P pa 


if you mention your dealers nan 


iP el 
MODEL ORANGE 
KITCHEN NEW JERSEY 


ll 67,000 


Failures 
ere year 67, 
en fail 











000 school 


throug 


ibsen And nearly half of the 
ibsences are due to trouble wit! 
teeth. Brushing in itself is not 
enough; attention to gum health 
is imperative Ipana Tooth 
Paste is not only an efficient 
dentifrice but it 1s ¢ on ton 
to the 


IPANA 


TO OTH PASTE 


gums as wel 
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have 


SAI 


1) ();] could 


AD OILS were 
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Wi 


not 


Won it present ition 


reputli 
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cA Horseshoe for Luck 


We 


s 


iin’t hurtin’ anything, are 
din’ ‘nitiation in it, ain’t we?’ 
Randolph scratched his head and 
wut at the clutter 
How you 


‘Through 


looked 
of regalia and properti 
gonna get in with all this stuff 


the cellar iIndow that 


the ‘nitiation, don’t forget to 
ttl the tire 


There . been ( 


chain I’m gonna LY, 


louble murder done 


take the other chau 


C Make 
coffin an’ take off the lid. You rise up in 
your suit, point your finger at him an’ say, 
‘There’s the hand that’s red with my 
blood.’ Before we take the bandage off Al- 
bert’s eyes we'll smear his hand with red 
ink 

ANDOLPH was very silent. He was 


thinking of many things. 
‘You know it’s been a lot of breakin’ in 
acant houses an’ stealin’ ‘lectric lights an’ 
ead pipes an’ things,”’ he observed dismally. 
‘T ask you, who’s gonna steal anything?”’ 
Kirk Newton had turned thirteen and was 
entering upon that transition stage whe 
the dulcet tone of the youthful voice begins 
roak with discordant gos 
lin’s Now, under sudden e his 
oice broke ludicrously. 
‘I know we ain't,” persisted Randolph, 
in for it 


Lo quiver and « 
<citement 


but if we get caught, we're Phat 
house is on O’Donohue’s beat, an’ you ki 
he’s the meanest cop on the force.” 

Kirk thre his brush into the paint cat 
nd glared at Randolpl Lool ( 
Ranny il ou re cared i Pl 
(;,ladiators would tke to ive mur 

That silenced the bo nut hi 
ill of dire forebodings 

Patrolma Mi iel O' Donohue S ng 

his beat ithletic stride and si 
on? ber hee His bach i tral 
een blue eve re restle ilert It 

ittered ot to him that he had been a 

{ to this residence sectiol nicl 

to be the quietest ectorll all the 7 

] { he ollowed the line ( ut 

l as though this were outpost dut 

t zone Sudde ie froze 1 I 

Ha i lock ead a car had a l ( 

| )] Instant 
1 ()']) r r 
‘ | N.W 
. 1S { nM 
( " 

The tro a i Lt ( ( ( 

| to hich the mat | lsappeare 

( he turned, dre out his pocket flasl| 

1» and directed a circle of light into the 
tonneau. He chuckled aloud. Piled high o1 


e floor was a comprehensive assortment o 
wot—a brass image that had adorned some 
ne vel post, copper electric bracket 
pipe, brass switch p 
| r ttered M 
(DD) 1¢ t e tal ( idmirati 
one Wi top ve I lock me bo 
He thre m the ¢ rine hood ( ne 
nect¢ the ire I the i 
The CCE 1 tl thel { 
e butt hy , tomat , 
ival t the 1 eclall He 
\ that s that he chuckled 
+! rm ; e } 7 ' ,iftt 
' ; ite ; ~*~ 


his eyes had adjusted their diaphragms to the 
ed the ima 
is too simple 


gloom and had 
ellar casement It 


record ge olan open 


! O’ Dono 


hue holstered his night stick, grasped the 
heavy automatic in his right hand and si 
lently let himself over the window sill. Still 
not a so 
He i take 1 isele tep I ird 
( t ( et ”) en hi ensit e€ Cal 
t the ‘ ! ol metal rasping « metal 
% iit ( ept acre th ellar ip t 
l iv lea to the it ( At the hea 
the steps he froze agau 
4} N feet ahi i v circle « elk 
; y ’ 7 ‘ { hr 
t inchorade The patrol in cou 
see the silhouetted head and shoulders of 


the unsuspecting thief 


‘Hold as ye are!” O’Donohue’s voice 


rang out with the confidence of authority 
unafraid 

Instantly the circle of light went out. 
There was a shuffling thump as the thief 
whirled and dropped to his knees. The next 


instant a yellow-blue flame leaped through 
the blackness with deafening report and 
Michael O’Donohue’s eyes were filled with 
powdered plaster as the bullet smashed into 
the wall at his head. Blinded, his blood 
boiling, the patrolman loosed his great auto 
matic in roaring volley. He dropped it, 
charged forward, powerful finger 
the blackness for the grapple 

But they clutched at space. 


searching 


The thief had 


fled. O’Donohue heard him running madly 
down the hallway. And into the hallway, 
his burning eyes streaming water, dashed 
the enraged Guided by sound 


patrolman 
\ 1. ahead stumblec 


en t lered up bare steps 0)’ Dons 
rrinnes 1 ( ( et He had lrivel 
1 t ( I flo i t i 1 
estilo oO ¢ | ( ( ive 
l ith | ba o tne 111 
Close behind the pursued, O’Donohu 
reached the hea ot the i i 1 | e 
Ow! inothne i i n ext ent 
the pat al tk ha nt elt 
ire throptl vr ¢ the 
r t¢ 1 rT ta ot ‘ ] 
i r i \bout et 
‘ £ ct rf 
DONOHUE rubbed his eve took 
r 1 1 The echnanil ill 
( { { i t tne | S| { ( 
\ ’ ( M 
1) 
B ( 
() Le ( i ‘ r ( ec | ( 
{ There it | l the l ly green glo 
elm i et I ith nose depti 
ul le ithe quavering crv ota oulinagon\ 
\nd ith this the hair-raising clank and 
jangle of chains 


Mi hael O’ Donohue 


Calling 


upon ¢ cT 





throat, 


saint in audible prayer, he 


shouldered past 


the trembling, manacled thief, and with his 
heart threatening to burst tugged at th 
chains wrapped about that casket. With a 
vhistling catch in his breath he wrested off 
the lid It fell with fearful clatter ©’ Dono 


hue le iped back with a chokir gulp 


Bolt upright rose from the casket’s dept] 
a figure. White-shrouded from the hea 
vith horrible black iver! ere ey 
I ild have hone it! Impering 

ng cry, the figure tre eda l oO 

Michael O’ Donohue rea ed forth, seizes 
the shroud, jerked with all his might. It 
ame oll ina ingle piece \ | Ra Ip] 
M 

*Ah-ha,”’ cried O’Donohue, 0 thi 
what!” 

He lifted the boy by the collar and stood 


him on his feet. Randolph’s knees began to 
bruise themselves fearfully. From O’Dono 
hue his terrified eyes shifted to the manacled 
criminal. But the patrolman was once mort 
his own master and feverishly 
practical things 


— he seized the floating phospho 
rescent bust of an aged man and jerked 
It came free in his hands. He was holding a 
box, inside of which burned a tallow candle ti 
spectrally illumine theold chromoingeniousl) 
fitted end of ( 
box. 

rhe patrolman broke the cords suspend 
ing the remaining illuminated chromos, ex 
tinguished their 


busy with 


over one the black-painted 


candles and then, in the 


green glow generated within an enormous 
flower pot, turned upon the quaking boy 
‘**An’ what d’ye mean by this? e de 
inded clearing the corners ol Is cye 
e remaining particles of plast 
We ve were \ na iVl t 
f the Pur-Purple Gladiat itt 
Ra | Wi ( lake 
e havei hurt anything ‘ 
‘We! shot the patrol: al la gy < 


eat in ope I 
e | I Don epp 
t L { It TM ed aire 1p 
ro Ca eyre i t¢ ed 
| I i naine ) pu the 
\ al cre il i the mi 
bod tarted shoot tar t 
got out a i ( here 
The patrolma ( 
g, you t The ( 
( bered I | 
I O'D 
I 
Ppt: SARY wa ( 
1 Clie I i 
ghter get a life stret \ 
that kid plant vhined the thi VOICE 


i d the 
get vhat 


the trio descene 


‘Ye'll 


tairs 


comin’,”” chuckled 


’ Donohue You nearly got it in the 
kitchen, me hearty. If me eyes hadn't beet 
full o’ plaster that coffin upstairs would 
a-come in handy to-night, I’m tellin’ ye 

\s they crossed the lawn Randolph 
bre ht up the rea His heart was as hea 
as | eet. Cold it rar his back 
Hi I too st eX ilyze 
1 l ment But jail I i ne he 
punishment—heaven only knew what els¢ 
he had walked into this night. He had felt 
it, he had felt it! Oh, if Kirk had just 
listened to him! 

lo Randolph's amazement the patrolmar 


reat house fu 
from the 


led the way up the walk toa 


light, a block away scene of the 


tragedy. O’Donohue rang the bell 
I'll be thankin’ ye to let me speal 
in privut with vour master he said to 
the shrinking maid Then he shove 


I9g22 








Yo: 
loa 
you 


r 


Sei 
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You can watch beautiful, fragrant 
loaves like this grow right up in 
your oven if you use Yeast Foam. 


She Lédies' HOME JOURNAL II! 


5 te a 
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> 7") i i 
‘Pee 


Save one-half of what it costs to buy your bread 
Slour is also cheaper today 


Send for 


free booklet < 










An important new ie, 
about Yeast Foam 


People also eat Yeast Foam. 
You need vitamines; they 
create vitality—help you re- 
sist disease. Thousands are 
benefiting from the energy- 
making qualities of Yeast 
Foam, one of the richest 
sources of the remarkable ele- 
ment in food called vitamine. 


Send for instructive booklet, 
“Dry Yeast as an aid 








to Health” 


To have a sweet, light doughin 
the morning set your sponge 
tonight with Yeast Foam. 


(Sood homemade bread takes 


the place, too, of many more 
expensive but less nourish- 


ing foods. 


And it tastes better. You 
know how every member of 
the family loves the flavor 
of the home baked loaf: Why 


not have more of it? 


Magic Yeast — Yeast Foam — just the same except in name 
Package of 5 cakes — at your grocer — 10¢ 


Northwestern Yeast Company, 1751 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 
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Easy Feet 
Make Cheerfulness | 


Not nearly so hard to keep 





gorgeous hallway. 


e meanest man in t 


‘Mister Waples 

































t | ¢ Stupid he t I ] 
“The Easiest Shoe for Women ir pl \ ola looulall a ' 
t him in \ next bloc! ird He was looking straight into the ¢g 
l'o women who are on their feet agreat | at work, an’ with a car half full o’ stuff in tl laughing eyes of the girl with chestnut cur 
deal, the soft cushion insoles of these || bargain “Marion,” said Mr. Waples, “this is 
shoes are a blessing. The foot rests on | ; Randolph Meredith, the boy who threw 
the velvety wool felt in perfect ease. || [IS house! Randolph had violated the that horseshoe into our car. He’s just helped 
Free blood circulation is promoted and | private property of Mr. Waples! The patrolman O Donohue corner and capture a 
pressure on sensitive foot nerves en boy was close to fainting. thief in one of my houses. 
tirely relieved. “Good!” exclaimed Mr. Waples. ‘Good In a split second Randolph’s head had 
bai eT ; | enough, O’Donohue. And this boy?” He _ cleared. His chest shot out like a pouter 
And the Dr. Edison Cushion Shoe is | withered Randolph with his eyes. ‘Why, pigeon’s. He took her white outs tretched 
very attractive; the gracefularchgives |||! aren’t you the boy who threw that horseshoe hand. “Awful glad to meet you, he said. 
it style. For outdoor or indoor wear |! through my car window? Certainly you I didn’t go to throw that horseshoe.’ 
it is equally desirable. 1!| are—Randolph Meredith. What has he to “IT told daddy that. And you helped 
aT Write us today for the new Book of do with this, O’Donohue?”’ policeman to catch a thief! Good heavens 
Every woman should keep 25 Styles and name of nearest dealer “Quite a bit, I’m thinkin’, sir. An’ would “Oh,” said Randolph carelessly, “that 
pair of Dr. Edison Cushion where you can try on a pair of Dr. | let me have a word with ye in privut, wasn’t much. He didshoot a few times, but 
YAO particularly for Edison’s. | now?” that wasn’t anything.” 
ng walking or standing. Mr. Waples node apo turned. Randolph Mr. Waples turned his head and walked 
U 7&D C || tarted to follow the manacled thief, whom quickly from the room. Randolph stood 
T UNN O. ||| O'Donohue pushed ahead of him. twisting his white-and-blue skullcap. Marion 
Maelvre of \| | “Stay night where ye are,” ordered the was coloring gloriously as her blue eyes 
“Style Shoes of Quality” for Women | patrolman. ‘‘ Don’t ye dare move.” steadfastly refused to be held by his o wn 
|| Randolph stood as one nailed to the floor I dre amed about you the other night, 
—, 156 Canal Street, Rochester, N. Y. (ams|| as the three disappeared down the hallway he finally blurted. It seemed to him that his 
’ alain tacaaaeeriaiatenanaiaciamceiaieae and the sound of O’Donohue’s subdued voice — « anh st ee with some sort of poundi: 
a ~ Ti came to his ears. Calamity of calamity! H in them. 
ox | = Ais house, and now sis house again, right wher« Oh, you didn't!” 
\) =/4 he was likely to discover hi total di [ did, too! 
— race What did you drean 
| the briefest of intervals the three men “That’s tellin’.”’ 
ippeared and approached him. The sweat ‘Please do?”’ 
al h from the boy forehead. It Uh-huh; not now 
tr ‘ into Nis eye N lor the station “When?” 
( sometime oon maybe 
M Wapk ts t ee you, boy,” said ““T’m going to give a party ( et 
O’ Donohue, leading his prisoner to the door Will you come and tell me then 
\s the door shut be Randolph looked at 
hind the pair M1: her with yout heri 
Wapl De ed t tage lightir his lace 
Randolp| ( I sure will. Look 
re Ra here He drew fron 
aid his pocket a toided | 
The 1 n ble ( ol paper lender 
( opened it ont 
te | r hye ‘ P 














Randolph could onl 
nod 





ultv of house 


- | | 
econd-story window 
A iI 1 skin acquire the Frostilla has many uses. brs n find frightened by what he 
htest roughr when vou It ideal as a base for face powd They | ‘Ve es. sir.” 
IY tilla regularly all ir delighted with its delicate pel “Any other police 
h Winter. \t fumery. Men 1 Krostilla af ha been honest enough 
thi \ r hand ind fa . On sale everywhere. Pri IO Ho ' ©’ Donohue is a very 
Pr eee nee Frostitta Co., Fimira, N. given you credit indi 


very troublesome thie 





Randolph and the thief into the brilliant, 


‘As a matter of fact 


Your /Tands Will Not Chap va 


Given him credit! 





eA Horseshoe for Luck 
(Continued from Page 110 


doesn’t happen again. You might have set 
the place afire, you know. And, by the way, 


cheery at the day ’s thousand The m: uid ran with swishing skirts. The Randolph, I said something to your father 
and one home duties if vour thief stood with drooping head. O’Donohue about paying for that glass you broke wit! 
feet ave contented Meme a | looked about him with unconcealed interest. the horseshoe.’ 

mie ; sea. Randolph cringed against the wall. “Yes, sir. I’ve got to pay him back. I'v 
reputation for a happy CISpos! \ gentleman in dinner coat came hastily _ got five dollars I’d been savin’ for a bas« 
tion rests on the down the wide stairway and ¢ couched the suit,an’ I’m workin’ to save the other five 


oup Randolph's knees aoe n to buckle an’ 


e under him as he realized now what it all “Well,” 
meant The meanest | re ad \ Vy 35 
} Ison irrested and brought im fé ok \ ) ning 
se 4 


said Mr. Waples, ‘‘don’t let that 
cop on the force hac worry you. I'll phone your father in the 
him face to face with morning that I'll take care of that 


own! 


' ‘ .’ said O’ Donohue, touch ‘La meanest man in town had said it 
USHION HOE ng his helmet, “I’m thinkin’ I’ve got th The room began to tilt before the boy 





H' SWALLOW EI 
( iad 


girl’s hair 
That’s what it is all 


Ye- Sir right. The day I threw 
Do you realize that that horseshoe it wa 
onsuitutes a lation rainin’ an’ sunshinin’ 





at the same time. I 
J picked up the first rock 
I saw. If you do that 


all of you are tech- you'll find a hair the same color of the girl’s 


breaking.” you're gonna marry. It’s a sure sign. Lool 
died in his throat here!”’ 
e,”’ continued M1 Gently he took a chestnut curl betwee 
tells me the thief his fingers, held the talismanic single strand 


close for her to see it was the same rich chest 
nut brown. 

She turned red, stepped back and looked 
at him with an expression that made his head 
man might not have _ reel. 
to admit that But “Well,” he swallowed, ‘I’ve gotta go. 

honest man and has You phone me, Marion, when the party’ 
rectly for capturing a goin’ to be.” 
* She nodded, still with her blue eyes smiling 

O’Donohue? Why,  ravishingly into his own 


scaped him from that 
if he hadn’t been 
saw in that room.” 


ae, Sey Wetveen | Foe FRAGRANT. 

“i pera ow pes a S . i. isn't he the meanest cop on He walked unsteadily to the door, turned 
W : KCC] CO S | a So then,’ concluded Mr Waples ‘we'll smiled back, then, as if in a drean ent 

the skit rget all about that trespassing provided it into the night 
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The Girl 
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t By Eileen Sherwood 
‘- 
t 
+s m | JRIN NA, what are you going to study at college 
next year?’’ It was Irene, the ‘‘sensible twin, 
A talking Rather hard on Corinna, that adje 
a tive. Yet a few said it was because she happened to be 
( contrasted, twin-like, with Irene 
‘Oh, just the regular cours« . absently ‘*Mad 
it going to put those new lace rosettes on my dress 
But students don’t take regular courses nowa 
persisted WIs¢ lrene They specialize I going 
be a private secretary. Miss Crane said to study | 
law and economics—would you like tt : 
()t ‘ f | " } v st he ke her |) 
G 5 | 
enio t \ 
é ears to climb to her present positior 
is | I don’t suppose you'd like teac hing? doubtfully. 
yv | ‘‘Awfully low salaries, considering the years of prep- 
ed aration. And you get old and frumpy so soon. But 
a Miss LeGrange sends home to Paris for clothes.” 
Irene shrugged exasperatedly. 
ud ‘You might try trained nursing. The uniform is 
* universally becoming. Or newspaper work— Kate Boyd 
ed of the Star has a good looking coat.’’ 
d. Corinna only laughed. Ona day a dream comes true, 
one is not easily disturbed by trifles like careers and 
; | caustic young sisters. 
t Chere it was, spread out on her bed! Her heart's 
; lesire, a lovely gradyating dress—her first really nice 
OCLK, 
ed Irene, of course, had chosen an inexpensive ready-mad« 
od | one, the surplus to be applied on next winter's coat 
on But even Irene exclaimed in admiration as the cloudy 
es mass descending over Corinna’s white shoulders, fell 
nto lines of youth and beauty. 
And did I tell vou?’’ Corinna’s eves shone. ‘‘ Ma 
nis lame liked my idea of the lace rosettes and al She said 
I } ve zeeye ot ze arteest I should st 1d\ B t whet 
| asked her where how. she at © ; Loe | 
3a took he ve Ss she eg: is i ( et 
Paris She t ‘ he ost entrar re ( 
We h I i ind the es 
S tealtnein 4 ke to. ao rie wy . 
1 we adi ed ( I 
ikers gual he ( cts | 
bastings for 1 
pt ki \ I ire ey Ire ‘ 
aon t Ok ¢ t she ( 
af ito a career—a prim stiff-collared one, wit! m 
a er keys for fingers and a filing cabinet fe 
ina, I should think you'd be serious! You know 
ok was surprising in Uncle Jonas to offer to send us 
ter mother offended him by marrying a poor ministe¢ 
it eht after he’d sent her through normal! She's had 
| i Ire e’s voice trembled 
( ‘ ( ( g ( Hones | 
' It's w ing 
\\ 
py. 
| H ) 
l e love g pretty thing é 
8 \I Hildebrand says it’s frightful scrambling 
irg And it took he ten years to becom 
yer 
all | Molly Kane makes loads of money in he th 
eV Kandy Kraft Shop,’’ suggested Irene. 
va Oh,—a business!’’ Corinna’s first signs of anima- 
lin’ tion. ‘* That’s surely the quickest way to get a good in 


And she’s so independent. But—I've neither training 


| 
I | come — Molly started that shop less than two years ago 
nor capital,’’ she sighed. 


rl’s That evening Corinna mailed a letter. ‘‘To Uncle 
re Jonas Said I couldn’t decide on a career asked for 
os You didn’t! Irene was horrified. ‘‘ He'll think you 


impracticable !"’ 
Che answer came with alarming promptness. 


rit ipable 


ked | My dear Niece 


| I ive alway ped some of the Brewster practicability would 
ead t Nelly’s family I suggest tha i 
iKt | 1 
ty Jonas Brewster 
Irene forbore to say ‘‘I told you so.’’ She left, lone- 


In November, Corinna’s letters 
at Christmas vacation she ap 
Her gift to lrene was a Georgett: 
ent blouse, beautifully embroidered. And in the 
ime a white linen middy suit, perfectly tailored 


ling somely, in September 
ildenly brightened; 
peared almost happy 


spring 





\ « OO! il Ow igains e g 
ns \ primrose ind haunt 5 
ti r ? ' rT \ 
s Ss nex DO ess orange r \ 
ver elle “A h I Ding hee | | 
| | 
np t yellow k checked gingh 
lwo g girls ‘ ‘ | 9 
\ "ii 5 
\ < ( Ses oO S ¢ 
° 
Pa \ do rw t n¢ pe ‘ ¢ 
P * Bee 1 Watching 
Atte i while I t settied il I ha | 
he gleaming little s ve stent 
| 
I w S ( 
W g 
still gt but materials were cheaper If o1 | 
Sew 


Who Stayed Home 


Illustration by Alice Seipp 


















































rhen | learned of a school—the Woman's Institute 
which teaches women and girls right in their homes 
everything I wanted to know about dressmaking. It 
was so reasonable and I was wild to learn, so I began 
‘And, do you know, in a month I was able to make 
that Georgette blouse for you? Several girls wanted 
one like it. Then I could soon make cunning things for 
children, and those bring such good prices. Then came 
Sally Jones’ wedding in the spring, and not a dressmaker 
could she find. She begged me to try, and I wrote to the 
Institute for help. 











‘They gave me just the a { 
ie plan the dresses. I copi Sally’s wedding gow 
Corinna’s visit was rom the Fashion Service, an exclusive service sued 
a whirl of engage yy the Institute only to its students. It’s simply fu 
ments lovely clothes and vou learn just how to make ther 


| ' ] ] le y his j j ¢ 
Can remodel or design new things, and my adresses fh 


because I create spec ial patterns for each customer 


Finally I st irted my shop. [he Institute told me 


I'n loin we cle; 








] ele S es where " just 1IOW, you set ired $40 last 
( erst ( encemse Wee e} id have an assista! engage I'm going 
\ ' e Ire r y Ow! erials s Imagine littl é 
t edit i y But e Ins 1 e | 
- vet \ nly st wet <er s he ce g 
¥ = e $1000 f his shop | 
( ~ 7 _ | 
' Are gtocolleg ‘ ‘ f | 
g | e | s - 
' ( is Eve man who ni \ 
\ S SCe ‘ 1OSt Ss , 
g g g 
ove ; we ae It's pt il enougl e. See, I've g 
{ l - ‘ I he s tle ¢ unt a | kee sa ¢ \ | 
I’m going to New York ne fas 
‘ bf “ Does | | s kn 
F a | ‘ n g He ‘ : 
e see his as iist ‘ Otters 
— i i! CcsmM 1 
sa ook ke od es ‘ 
| x ( = 
} ( need He ser ( 
As the ow Irene’s : se. he Hes 
t I " ( < n e eUl g al ? 
g, M | S = ’ 
\\} ( , ‘ 
~ t “( ‘( ° . ‘ 
( t stonislt Ire \ 5S OOO w 9 C 
Hd ; | ‘ \"¢ 
i * \ & \\ | 
9 ‘ \ 
g 
\ S 
\ 
\ ( 
' : 
I ( Wit ( 
1 TT} 
g 1d\ ses ve st re gy ft g ( et 
Corinna, a e dance | pink at silve he ogical steps eSsigi 
( ishing as soft s the chiffon of her gown, was even the most elaborate coats and suit 
that set more than one masculine heart racing, It costs you nothing to find out all about the W 
i was the center of attention. Institute and what it can do for von ust send a lette 
Even quiet Irene sparkled in her rose-tinted organdy post card, or the convenient coupon below and you w 1 
The remainder of Corinna’s visit was a whirl of en receive — without obligation—the full story of this gre 
gagements From the wonder bag came the most school that is bringing to women and girls all over tl 
fetching afternoon toilette that ever wrought havoc on world the happiness of having dainty, be ng t he 
impus. White chiffon paneled in white thread lac s ng ost too good to be true t] 
el K ( S } r 
end 1ina Nnuge fe rt-s ng DOW, i ig wl 
; seat + sen meme me es TEAR OUT HERE oem m eee eee ees 
act hat, too, wre ithed with black maline poppies 


1 


banded in blue 


WOMAN’S INSTITUTE 


Dept. 38-A, Scranton, Penna. 


One for Irene, too. Black Georgette, 


and lovely with embroidery of pomegranate red 


“Whe re 





" be sought Irene, but the telephone 


ioned her sister. At last the ain whisked her, smiling I 
sphinx-like, away 
In August Irene came home Alighting from the 


she glanced down the suburban business street 


What a pretty wil low 





\ new shop! 


Others evidently shared Irene’s enthusiast f 
passers-by failed to stop before 

Phe proprietor evident nderstood the ettectiver 
of the one cok cheme \ t} f e S shir 


Week! 


I NR ele | 








































Every mother should 
know these 
good-for-children dishes 


SUNSWEET STEWED PRUNES MASHED [with 
or without cereal] Wash and soak Sunsweet 
Prunes over night in warm water to cover 
Cook under boiling point until fruit is tender. 
Sugar totaste, cool, drain, pitandrubthrough 
a coarse sieve. Serve plain or with cream. For 
cereal, use 1 tablespoon mashed prunes for 
eachservice, stirring into the cereal before serv- 
ing or place on top of each bowl of mush. Add 
sugar,cream or whole milk. With buttered gra- 
ham toast,milk orchocolate,this makesa whole- 
some, well-balanced breakfast for the children. 


SUNSWEET PRUNE JUICE: Wash Sunsweet 
Prunes, cover with warm water and soak over 
night. Heat slowly to simmering point; cook 
until tender. Do not boil; no sugar is required. 
Pour off juice and strain. Use the prunes for 
mashed prunes. For babies between six months 
and one year, give I teaspoon, gradually In- 
creasing according to age, using 1 tablespoon 
for children three years and over. 

SUNSWEET PRUNE CUSTARD [with chocolate 
sauce}: Take ', cup cooked Sunsweet Prunes 
drained, pitted and cut in quarters; scald 1 cup 
milk; beat 1 egg, add 2 tablespoons sugar; pour 
hot milk over egg mixture. Add prunes; pour 
into custard cups or small baking dish. Set in 
pan of hot water; bake in moderate oven until 
firm in center; cool and serve. Chocolate Sauce: 
heat '. cup prune juice; pour it over 1 level table- 
spoon ground chocolate or 1 teaspoon cocoa, 
add '% teaspoon butter and cook five minutes. 
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The wealth of the nation tomorrow hinges on the 
health of children today. Good health is the youth- 
right, no less than the birth-right, of every child. 

Every mother realizes the health-importance of 
fruit in the daily fare. But does she realize how 
essential prunes are? Prunes—so doctors and dieti- 
tians will tell you—give your children something 
they can get in no other way. 

Because they are the finest prunes California pro- 
duces, Sunsweet Prunes are especially rich in fruit 
sugar. That means energy. They are rich in tonic 
iron. That means strength —greater resistance to 
disease. They are rich in other mineral and vitamine 
elements. That means better body tone, better body 
balance. And, too, these natural, juicy sweetmeats 
provide a laxative made in Nature's own pharmacy. 

So many children like Sunsweet Prunes in so 
many ways that our Domestic Science Director has 
prepared a special recipe folder of infants’ and chil 
dren's dishes. This folder, together with the 1922 
Sunsweet Recipe Packet, is yours for the asking. 
California Prune and Apricot Growers Inc., 190 
Market St., San Jose, Cal. 10,800 grower-members. 
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Kent was busy among the tube 


of paint and had set 


} 





there was a way Amused and touched Kent walked wit} 
; ‘e 1} 





with the canvas that must be prepared. must be ; t upon a Ca t im, the dog leaping ahead, until he t 
Miss Prudence watched him while he irious, b% 1 i irae sne was young tal 
worked. It was very late when he stopp minute faded into a picture such.jas ar that the sun gleamed in the 
and sa her nodding over her bool tog! ( hi I one iad 
‘Wl ne uid i ni l ] I I | itt 
t t t that pi e. | t t M I 
thi to |] ; | 
~ Yes, I ( ( ( I kK 
( | | r It , 
é H 
r ne t 1 Pe | re ( 
) é I Ke 
e tl ] Wi “ oO ¢ n I t i 
( r the } I ae ( 
H w 
¥ 
H 
might end, where, if he onl 


it long enough, it would 


and tortuous course, to all that 
to the life 
failure had made him put bel 


irom, 





E DID, indeea 
H But he was a 


again, to be deceived ag 





aid too 





and the worl 


it seemed to him that it had begun to tur! 
now and to take him back, by some long 


he h 
tl 


ind 


want to paint agai 


To 


rain perhaps b 


Bea laughter was mingled in the 
stillness 
with 


tney 


them He was inclined to think 
might be laughing at him, 


ad fled 


at his could not be allowed, and he barke: 
him sharply. But they still laughed, and he 


realized that this was a situation that 
threatened to pass beyond control He 





¢ 7 





the facility that had already betrayed hi ketches 
once! Io feel his dead hopes stir agal * Robin!” The girl, shocked col 
ind rise and | ri l heir clamor < rned, rescued the sketch 
izzle | with the el eep hi Kent reassured her swiftl “That 
on once ret isillu I But it esn t atter a bit he ald at 
was too late to draw bach He ( t aking notes and t ing the 
mitted now to this return to life ay She was looking at é 
| he must take up again, whether he Oh! sne sald ‘It tak 
| or not, the fight that he had lost from the top of the ] 
He slept at last. And He ed 
t morning ‘ g I kj Lid I 
i r lat ( ( I first 
r e, ¢ He g 
L ( L we I 
W) t | I t I ing ( 
eS ft r ( ( ( nis 
I I s 
| It t 
i 
Ha ev I H 
( ener He r’} 
en M lait \it 
H ( 
‘ Ke T 
AS HOU] I \\ 
H LA be 
\l ( 
\ I { 
M lait | 
ver quiet] He { I 
ul ‘] He H 
BY Miss Prudence stoo Phe t 
you, Kent she l ¢ 
\gain that night he | Kent caug] ( You beat R ! ‘ 
and thought he Gx hile i t en he 
He had put into that picture thing ‘ rk Gor i ( S ’ ( H 
owed their being to a whit I Robin lay d his eye ( on Ker ( 
LIo! things he | id \ Ke t | | | 
\ I 
I] 
ea to | 
| eant r} tea l L But soc ne ( t i) 
\fter he had slept, he awe t ti lside bel tie ( i t H ( I 
} this t e, but steady 1 his deter we) le hor t t 
d once 1 re | to the little i Rol ( i \ 
His desti ed. He |} K \ 
pota er ( e that ha I t 
every latent painte1 t in |} H I lt ( e | \ 
| had followed 1 wood pat! it stole I { | 
from the road to a hil | The pr ( \ ne | ‘ he t \ \I 
from that summit had challenged | é () I 
instant There wa ome tr ol l cre ( t esire | 
hadow. nothing more perhay B } 
a trap tor one like K t that Nat ( ( ( | K t 


Robin was a little annoyed 


which 


begin : took decisive steps, therefore, raced off, 
{ J eli and returned, carrying one of Kent's 


Corns 


Lift Right Off 





or 
callus or i ( S 
iching the t t ( 
Doesn't | t 
You in Tit ¢ I cor 
etwer the n a ¢ 
t 
Fre ( ere 
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Reading . 























Keith’s Magazine 


=] pla n book 


Keith ( 


(260 pla 


) and Keith’s for 12 months—$4.50 
orporation, 499 Abbay Bide Minneapolis, Minn 


Become a Nurse 
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The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
315 Main Street Jamestown, N. Y 
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,ASHMERE 

Large size cake 5c; 

medium size 10c by 
the cake, 
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choice of three generations. 
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BOUQUET SOAP 


—luxurious, lasting, refined—the 








Many a Mother has found 


that nothing agrees 
like Nestlé’s— 


because Nestlé’s Baby Food is pure | 
milk already modified and made 
easier for your baby to digest. 
babies love Nestlé’s 


How the 


And how they gain on it! 











hadn’t really seen, you and I. And this 
morning I saw that, and so I’ve felt all day 
like a man who cheats when he’s playing 
olitaire, till I decided to start clean.” 

“You wouldn't have gone on cheating 
he said. ‘Would he, Robin? 


It was remembering you and that you 


ere coming that made me made me 
( I couldn't he said “T’ve cheated in 
t its hv I know the tricks 


ell. But I.think perhaps I’m going to bring 


off this time, thanks to you.’ 
| hope that true,’’ she said 
He was still standing on the hilltop, t 
ite later vhen he crossed a field 
7 
It was ten da elor e cal 


and the leaping ol his pulses when he heard 
Robin’s barking startled him and even 
frightened him a little. He could have sworn 
that he had not missed her, that he had 
scarcely thought of her. But in that minute 
while he waited for her to come he knew that 
he had never really ceased to think of her. 

‘I was afraid you weren't coming,” he 
said. 

She passed him then and stood so that 
the picture was before her 


HE was very still. At last “Oh!” she 

said. And again: “Oh!” 

He had not known how much what she 
should think had meant 

‘I—there isn’t anything for me to say, is 
there “Sige she said 
steady “Vou know—how—how 
it is?” 

‘*T think it’s what we've seen, you and I 

She looked a long time at the picture 

You haven't signed it? 


* No, 


Her voice was not quit 
beautiful 


e said after so long a pause that 
] ] 


cing ignorant again? The color 


h 
irned to look at him curiously 
\m [1 
rncing 


in her cheeks 


“Are you so f 





that I should recognize vO 
Il an gnorant about such things \ I 
now is that it is beautiful—and true 
There is no reason why you should know 
y work No om ol His voice wa 
iintly bitter But he was gay suddenl 
‘What do ou a ( isked her abrupt! 
“T was thinking of that too,” she said 


I mean I feel as if I knew ou And I've 
seen you three times, haven't 1? WI I 


ce other girls, I t | 
‘You ou’re abe ent rel ( 
he asked 
I’m? pute to be flattered 
rt o be inger 
he said and la I twenty-three 
till tl \n 
I—I’ve 
| ( 
\ 
Y 
\ é | 
l Marga 
Cat 
M Lm¢ I ( 
she ( Robina 
1 Coe | Ket ( 


NCE more he stood and watched het 

( pass out of sight But now he knew 
that she took something with her that he had 
thought gone from his keeping long befor 
and for all time 

He knew that he loved her, and that she 
could not love him. It was friendship she 
sought from him. Even at their first meet 
ing, after they had made their compact, ther 
sa change in her 

I want to know so many thing she 
l I want to he able to talk 
everything. I’ve tried to talk to dad, and 
he looks so worried and pats my shoulder 
and tells me not to worry. If I’m specially 
awful, he gives me an extra check He 
simply can’t understand that I’m grown up.” 

\ brother might have filled the place he 
ime to hold in her life No brother of flesh 
and blood ever did, to be sure; but that was 
as close as Kent could come to defining their 
relation to each other 

Sometimes, with frank regret, she told 
him of things that would keep her from 
meeting him 








about 


People were coming some 
times; once she told him excitedly that she 


was going away fora week, and quite frankly 
she spoke of her antic ipation of seeing again 
a man—a boy, Kent called him in his 
thoughts—whom she had met in the previous 
winter. She thought he was glad that she 
was going. He was rather proud of that 
He walked far on the little road the day 
after she had gone, passed resolutely the 
paths that they had explored together 
Che day was cool; it held the first breath of 
But he had no eves for the beauty 


along the road 


autumn 
} 


that lay 


H' THOUGHT of the summer that lay 
behind him, and what he had to show 
or it: The picture of the gagder her” pi 

| ire l Lhe ( IT I I ck i top I 
tudies; a sketch of her that wasallalive an 
giowing with beauty; some notes of promis 
that he could work upon when winter came 
IIe had gone far, farther than he had dared 
to hope he might in so short a time. All his 
old facility had come back to him; for most of 
the tricks Crocker had condemned he had 
substituted the simplest and the most diffi- 
cult of all technics—hard work and the 
telling of plain truths. 

He might have been well pleased; but 
what he distrusted was the force that lay 
behind what he had done. For he recognized 
now only one reason for work, an urging of 
the spirit within a man, a vision crying out 
for revelation. That was what had moved 
him in his youth 

This summer it was for Miss Prudence 
that he had painted her garden. And it was 
for Margaret, it seemed to him, that he had 
worked since then. Every worthy thing he 
had to show for his summer’s work she had 
inspired and made him do. It came to this 
He had to know whether he could go on 
alone, with no support save the strength of 
his own spirit. He had to know if he could 


vork on, vith no hope ol Margaret's 
rd of praise He valkeel on until suddenly 
came to the end of the little road, wher 
turned through a thicket of young trees 


and was lost in the great highway. He stood 
fora time, leaning on his stick, looking at the 
procession of swiftly passing motors Not 
since that day in March had he seen such a 

ght But he was no longer afraid; and 
after all, the little road had answered him 
and shown him what he must find 
followed it to its end. He was at peace as he 
walked homeward He was at peace, evel 
though he knew that he must not see Mar 


garet again 


when he 


| ” INT worked hard and steadily and we 
NX ne 


cool day that came now, da 
crisp vith the freshness of clean winds fr 
I ind west that brought the 
ne ince 
i He ha \ 
ul I 
ne i 
i il the 
id seen ale ( i 
H Ihe ed it sti i Lite l ( 
trength of his spirit 


seek Marvaret ould not 
be strong enough to conquer him He made 
t] 


the temptation to 


ie road his companion in her stead With 
it, as he worked, he talked. It was a good 
friend; silent when he was quiet; ready 
always to meet his mood, demanding noth 
ing. But it knew, perhaps, that through him 
and through his work it was to be immortal, 
free to bestow upon those who had never 
trodden it its gifts of beauty and of peace 

Yet it was the little road that betrayed 
Kent at last, and brought to him a messenger 
from that world to which he was not yet 
ready to return For one evening, as he 
neared the old house, he saw a man walking 
toward him and grew tense at the sight of 
Crocker’s stocky form, his arrogant, closely 
trimmed beard. 

“ Hello, Kent,” said Crocker and held out 
his hand 

** Hello.” Kent stood still a moment 
smiling. ‘I’m glad to see you.” 

“Are you? I—hang it! I made old 
Henry tell me where to find you. And I 
promised him a job if you made the club fire 
him. So don’t 
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Thousands of families, brought up to believe that 


linen was “‘the correct thing” tor beds, 


it up and now use Wamsutta Percale 


ot cottons. 


kor solid comfort you must have a sheet that 


pertectly dry, smooth and unwrinkled. 
Wamsutta Sheets stay crisp and 


weather, any climate. 


inely woven of the best American cotton, 


keep their freshness and smooth ** teel”’ 


They do not wrinkle or muss easily. 


grow smoother with constant use and laundering. 
Not only do they wear much longer and have 


Send 15 cents for Doll's Sheet 
16 x 20 inches (torn size), made up of 
Wamsutta Percale yng: hemmed, just 
the right size for dk s bed ddress 


Wamsutta Mills, New Bedford, Mass 


av 
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s their greater comfort 


better appearance, but they cost only about half 
as much as linen. 

Noted hotels, whose guests insist upon the great- 

est comfort, are using Wamsutta instead of linen. 

Ask your merchant to tell you his opinion of 


Wamsutta products 


Wamesutta V ls 7 the ae ) other brands oF sheets and 
pill i’-CULS s, Strong Thr wd and Nex Bedfon Lec scinNe” 


Le ss than the Pi reale, hut Cu h standard mi Us rrade, 
WAMSUTTA MILLS, New Bedford, Mass. 
Founded 1846 


RIDLEY WATTS & COMPANY, Selling Agents 
44 Leonard Street, New York 


e = WAMSUTTA 


; Sheets and Pillow Cases 
The finest of cottons 


Mills also make Lustersheer, the new material for dainty frocks, Lingerie Nainsooks, 


* The baby who would grow and thrive 
Must learn to use his senses five 
To see the gle am of shining things 
To hear the croon his mother sings 
To smell and taste the food he eats 


And feel the crispy cool o she 
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BUNGALOW DesIGN No. 621 


Designed for the Service Dept., American Face Brick Assn. 


This air 


galow and Sm 


‘Face Brick Bun- 


The large porch, ample living and 


y, sunny cottage is one of the designs in our 


ill House Plans 
sleeping quarters, and the generous windows, assuring plenty of light 
and ventilation, « ombine to make this an exceptionally livable house 


Beautiful, Economical Face Brick Homes 


HE joy and satisfaction of your new 
Face Brick house is only enhanced 
by the years. Time mellows its beauty, 
weather cannot mar it, and age does not 
undermine its strength. It will serve 
you a lifetime and be a heritage to your 
children. Costing but a little more than 
less beautiful and less enduring mate- 
rials, it becomes in a few years, through 
savings in depreciation, repairs, paint- 
ing, fuel costs and insurance rates, the 
most economical house you can build. 
“The Story of Brick,”’ an artistic book- 
let with numerous illustrations, discusses 
these mattersindetail. It hasmuchhelp- 
ful information for all who intend to 
build. Sent free. 

“Face Brick Bungalow and Small 
House Plans” are issued in four book- 
lets, showing 3 to 4 room houses, 5-room 
houses, 6-room houses, and 7 to 8 room 


houses, in all sixty-four, each reversible 
with a different exterior design. These 
designs are unusual and distinctive, 
combined with convenient inteviors and 
economical construction. The entire set 
for one dollar. Any one of the booklets, 
25 cents, preferably in stamps. We 
have the complete working drawings, 
specifications and masonry quantity 
estimates at nominal prices. 

You may want’ The Home of Beauty,” 
fifty designs, mostly two stories, repre- 
senting a wide variety of architectural 
styles and floor plans. Sent for 50 cents 
in stamps. We also distribute complete 
working drawings, specifications and 
quantity estimates for these houses at 
nominal prices. 

Address American Face Brick Asso- 
ciation, 1125 Westminster Building, 
Chicago, Illinois. 




















Earn $1.50 an Hour 


Representatives of The Ladies’ Home Yournal, The Saturday Evenii 


P nd 7 Country G have a sure way of earning, easily 
11 , ot . 
cly, the extra mx \ that they need. They hay an eve! 
ready storehouse of profit on which they can draw for $10—$20 
430) even 450 a week extra 
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everywher in the United Stat » cat } and bonus that we pay are liberal 
women whohay ifewsp re | irsaweeka total amount you can earn depends only on th 
who want more money. No previous exper time and effort you can put into the work. If 
1K iry the pront begin with y« wlike the women picture 
first order Our bscription work 1s easy, yp tion, with steady, eve 
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The Little ‘Road 


(Continued from Page 116) 


“Twon’t. Imeanit. I’mglad you came.” 

“We've been pretty sick about you, Kent. 
And I, remembering the way I’d stoned you 
when that—I didn’t know about the rest, 
of course.”’ 

‘You were right. 
couldn’t admit it.” 

They walked slowly toward the house 

‘You’ve been working, of course,” 
Crocker. 

“Yes; I'll show you what I’ve done 

So Crocker stayed for supper, and later 
they lighted their pipes and went to the 
attic. And even in the lamplight Crocker 
saw what was there to be seen. He had no 
words then, and in the morning he sai 
only ‘*T must keep quiet, | Ip} 

“For a while yet, ’ said Kent. 

So Crocker went away, muttering, along 
the little road. He wanted to walk, for his 
figure’s sake, he said. And he thought, per- 
haps, but could not have said, that he was 
walking along ground never to be quite 
ordinary again. 


I knew that. Only I 


said 


pposer 


7 ENT was vaguely restless after that 
visit; it took him some days to settle 
down again into the routine of his work. 
There could be few more days left, he knew, 
of work outdoors; already there was frost in 
the morning and at night. And he was eager 
to make the most of what time was left to 
him. And so it was with an angry bitterness 
that he heard a motor horn ore morning, as 
he finished some small task in the garden, and 
then another and still another. And when he 
went down to the gate he saw Miss Faith 
leaning on it, and looking out happily. Car 
after car was passing, in both directions; 
suddenly Kent understood. They must be 
using the little road asa detour; repairs were 
being made, he supposed, on the post road 
“How long!” he said with a gesture of 
despair. ‘‘What a descent of Goths and 
Vandals!” 
“Why, Kent! I think it’s kind of nice,” 
said Miss Faith. ‘‘It’s so quiet here, and 
lonely; and there’s never time to get away. 
We've lived here so long We lived in a town 
once, Kent, before uncle died and left us this 
house. I to sit on the porch in the 
afternoon and watch the people passing I 
declare I like to see the automobiles. I'd be 
afraid to rideinone. But I like to see them.” 
“Brutes!” he said. ‘‘ They'll tear our littl 
road to pieces. They'll fill the air with the 
reek of their gasoline and frighten all the 
little beasts and the birds away.” 
‘For shame!” she said. ‘‘ They only want 
to use our road for a few days until their own 





used 





is ready for them. You we have us 
turn our backs on strangers, would you?”’ 
‘No he id ( alt in ent 
\ l | me i .M I 110 \ l 
et | er the 
t here o + cia it 
He id not eant tk t tle 1 : 
e he could t have it to himse put 
I ¢ ent on and smiled as he LiKe 


-{*s destination was a spot just opposite 
the little path among the trees that had 
led him to the hilltop and Margaret. He 
had begun a sketch there the day before and 
had a little more to do to finishit. Quietly, 
heedless of those who passed, he set to work, 
and in a moment was as much alone as 
though the old solitude of the road had never 
been broken. 

A. sound of furious barking roused him. 
He stood up, amazed, incredulous, as some- 
thing brown and white and soft and furry 
leaped upon him. He staggered, nearly fell 
indeed, before the frantic onslaught of Robin, 
clamorous in his delight at this recovery of 
his friend. 

He heard the grinding of brakes. He saw 
a little car coming to a stop a hundred feet 
away. He saw Margaret turning to look at 
him. And he began ‘to run toward her 
clumsily. His pad, forgotten, lay where it 
had fallen. She was still watching his com- 
ing. There was no color in her chee ks, no 
movement in her body. 

He leaped upon the running board, took 
both her hands and held them. His eyes 
were hungry. ‘“‘I—I thought you’d gone 
long since.” 


“T wanted to stay.” Her voice was very 
low; it was the echo of his memory of it 
‘**Kent—I’ve missed you so I’ve wondered 
so—and worried.” 

‘I—I couldn’t come,” 
faced. But then he lifted his head and met 
her eyes with his. ‘‘I was afraid I couldn't 
give you what you wanted from me, afraid 
I’d spoil our friendship. But, Margaret, I 
hope I’m ready now—to give you just my 
friendship, to take what you can give me of 
yourself.” 

‘But, Kent’’—she caught her breath, and 
he saw that tears stood in her eyes—“‘ there 
is nothing of myself that I can give you 


he said, shame 


} 


H' FREED her hands and drew away 
from her. ‘‘I understand,” he said after 
a moment. ‘It’s taken me so long a time to 
make ready that—someone else has taken 
all?” 

‘“*No, no!”’ she cried, and now her laughter 
broke in upon her tears. “Oh, Kent, how 
can I give you what you’ve had so long? 
Everything, my dear, everything I have to 
give.” 

Sheer wonder held him still, incredulous, 
distrustful of his very senses. 

“T knew I loved you when you did not 
come,” she said. ‘“‘When I missed you 
and—longed for you.”’ 

Before all who passed he took her in his 
arms and held “And 
now,” he cried, along 
the little road! It’s led me to all the beauty 
in the world.” 

They sat and talked. There was so much 
for them to say. They had so many sepa 
rate memories to share. 

She laughed suddenly, and her cheeks were 
like twin roses as he looked at her 
something else,’”’ she said, in a 


her so a moment. 


*““you ve come—so 


**There’s 


\ ol e so low 


that he bent close to hear. ‘“‘I my name 
is Margaret—Thayer.”’ 
His laughter pursued hers as it went 


echoing down the little road. ‘‘We didn’t 
know that even of each othe r,”’ he said 
“Oh, Margaret, will you mind if your name 


must be Marshall soon—oh, very soon?” 

‘*Kent Marshall!’ she said. ‘* Why, I used 
to know his work But it was not like 
yours.” 

‘*No,” he said, and his laughter was 
stilled. ‘‘That’s true, thank heaven! Oh, 
Margaret, I’ve so much to show you. Can 
on te eek” 

“OT course Do you think I'd let you ) 
igall Oh, Kent, to think that I can laug! 
it last ibout t se a l eeKs hen you 
were vone 
Reg! Lilé t Rol is Ma iret be 

I I n ea é ( 
vi l » oll her spirit 1d gone witli l 
Mi Liti va | the gate, a l en ft 
ild have told her it see 1 that sl 

é She had ne r hir rM 
Wa l her iT | en t ( t i 1 ‘ 
into the house, and through it to th 


garden where Miss Prudence was 


When she saw them she caught her breath 
and tears started in her eyes She went to 
Margaret and took her hands in both of 


hers. “ My dear,”’ she said, * 
that you would come.” 

“Tt was the little road that brought her 
to me, Miss Prudence. And now—I can tell 
you her name now, all her name.”’ 

“But I know it,’’ Miss Prudence said and 
smiled. ‘‘ You are Martin Thayer’s daugh 
ter, my dear. You are very like him as he 
was when I knew him years ago.”’ 

“Why!” Margaret cried out in her as- 
tonishment. “My dad! Of course! You 
must be his Prudence; and I never thought 
when Kent was telling me of you and of Miss 
Faith. He’s talked of you so often and won 
dered where you were. No one could tell 
him. And all this time, if he had only fol 
lowed Kent’s little road 4 

Kent saw Miss Prudence’s eyes then and 
turned away. He stood, looking out along 
the little road until presently Margaret came 
and stood beside him, and her hand stole 
into his, and his eyes turned from the road 
to her. 


I always knew 
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A Perfect 
Fit 


Chis is one of the 
six reasons why 
‘Warners ust-Proof 
is the most popular 
Corset in America 


E your figure slender, heavy or average; be it tall or 

short; be it large above the waist or small—there is a 
Warner’s Rust-Proof model especially made to fit your particu- 
lar figure and to improve its lines. 


And when you examine the strong and yet flexible double 
boning in Warner’s Rust-Proof, when you have seen the quality 
of its cloth and the sturdy stitching at points of strain, you will 
understand why a Warner’s Rust-Proof continues to fit you as 
long as the corset lasts. 

You can wash a Warner’s Rust-Proof as often as you please 
and keep it always fresh and clean. There is no danger of 
breaking or tearing because it is absolutely guaranteed* oz to 
rust, break or tear. In all models where needed the Warner 
double skirt feature provides extra strength at the hips. 

Warner’s Rust-Proof is the most popular corset in America 
because it leads in the six essentials of corset satisfaction—style, 
ht, comfort, durability, Hexibility and economy. Wear itand you 
will have no other. 


Prices: 81.50, 82, 83 and up to $1V. 


* Remember! 
Warner’s Rust-Proof is the guaranteed 


corset. 
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TRADE MARK 


Single and Double Mesh 
HAIR NETS 


Any winter sport where the wind rushes through your hair will COLOR | EA CH 
make you grateful for that second strand in Lorraine double mesh 


hair nets. You will like to wear them at social functions, too. No 
better net is made at any price. Lorraine Nets are 10c, owing to 
the tremendous buying power of the Woolworth stores. 

Double mesh Lorraine Hair Nets—like single mesh ones—are 
extra large, and guaranteed to reach you in perfect condition. 
Today stop in at the nearest Woolworth store and buy a supply. 
Always keep some extra Lorraine Hair Nets in your top dressing D 
table drawer. Han 













Sold Exclusively at and Guaranteed by 


F. W. WOOLWORTH CoO. Stores Cap and Fringe 


Extra Large—Enduring 
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0Allin-All 


By Butss CARMAN 


HE new moon hangs o'er the mountain crest, 
The lilac blooms by the door, 
The summer comes and the roses blow, 
The glorious woods of autumn glow, 
And love is more and more. 





The seasons pass, the strong winds die, 
The sunlight steals from the wall, 
The glittering planets wheel and sink, 
The tides return to the ocean's brink, 


And love is all in all. 


A Child’ Epitaph 
By ARTHUR GUITERMAN 


re a low mound at the cedar tree’s root 

Is carved on a stone that is moldering dark, 

“The Dove found no rest for the sole of her foot, 
And returned unto Him in the Ark.”’ 


Motoring at Twilight 
By Rurw Lamserr Jones 


FERNITY before us, 
Centuries behind— 
The throb of measured motion, 
Phe lilt of rushing wind! 


Out of the West the sunset, 
Out of the East a star; 

Vanished all pain and sorrow; 
The world itself seems far! 


Homesick 
By STRICKLAND GILLILAN 


] DREAM of a smile—and the smile is yours! 
I turn the key in my dear dream’s doors 

To hold you there, yet you slip away, 

And darkness visits my dream-born day. 


I dream of lips—and the lips are yours! 

I press those lips while my spirit soars 

To the back of the planets. I wake, and lo! 
You've gone to the place where lost dre ams go. 


I dream of a soul—and the soul is you! 

The miles that part us you've traveled through 
At the call of my own soul, starved and wan; 

I wake, and the soul that is you is gone! 
Sometime you'll come, as I dream each night 
You have come to me; and my spirit ligut 
Will lift its songs to the star-decked dom« 


Your smile, your lips and your soul make Home! 
: 


(< ompensation 
By FLORENCE Howarp WoLcort 


I HAD not been sick abed and known the sting of pain, 
I would not know the splendid joy of being well again 


you had never gone away, I'd miss the ecstasy 
hat our reunion always means when you come back to me. 


Ftis Farewell 
By AMELIA JOSEPHINE BuRR 


HAVE attempted all and lost all; now, 
After your “‘ No,”’ what is there left to say? 

And yet one promise I would ask of you 
3efore I go away. 


Not for myself—for me it is too late. 
I think my heart is broken . Yes, I know 
Those words are shopworn. Disbelieve them, dear, 
If you are happier so; 


But promise this—that you will veil from men 
Chat glowing heart of yours; it burns too clear. 

Hold us away. How can we help but love you 
When we can come so near? 


I am not blaming you—not God, who made you, 
Could change you, dearest —only try to be 
Less deadly kind, and spare another man 
What you have brought to me 
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DercoraATION BY Nat Litrrye 


The Windbell 


? 6 ) : 

7 7) ! ANIEL ENDERSON 
Haven By DaniteEL HENDERSON 
: . OUR hands have hung a windbell where 
By ¢ SFANCE G. ALEXANDER Che thirsting windows drink the air, 
ee. » And when the curtains blow and crinkle, 
JEST of the winging heart’s desire, I hear its tinkle, tinkle, tinkle! 
1 N Hive of the homing bee, 
Haven of peace for the storm-tossed bark Mine is a soul that dwells content 

Is thy dear love to me. Within the « lamorous ecident, 
: f Sut whe b f ( ‘ing breezes blown 
Out of the dark, in from the deep Bu when, by wan lering I reezes blown, 

The windbell wafts its Orient tone ‘ 


I cry to thy heart to hear; It ne i | k whicl | 
- . ] s song is as a bark which plies 
Though I am strong, to thy little hand . 5 ’ Ich pli 
| lin and am re ft of fear Between blue seas and lilac skies; 
4 Y < « - ° F . 
5 And by this ship of sound I drift 


, : , ee Se aR. ae Sas aie 
Gather me close in thine arms to-night; lo islands where chrysanthe S iit 
On thy tranauil breast let 1 : In ranks of gold and purple p 
Mother so tende1 mother so dear, l'o shelter silken, scented ro 
Home from the world am | Whose crimson lamps at dusk shall dance 


To light the traveler to romance. 


“ But ah, it would not be Cathay 
| With you, my heart's red rose, away! 
x So into this enchanted court 
Your lovely presence I transport! 
And sweeter than the samisen, 
Or tunes that geishas sing to men, 
Or windbell’s rune, or temple's gong, 
Or nightingale’s delirious song, 
Are these our murmurs which attest 
A love that knows not East or West! 


The Guest 
By THEODOSIA GARRISON 


ENTERTAIN my joy with all I may afford, 

With fair, white linen and plenty on the board, 

With glowing hearth and candlelight, with neighbor talk 
and song— 

Oh, well-beloved guest of mine, may you stay long! 















I entertain my joy in my heart's best room, 

With posies on the windowsill and lights against the 
gloom; 

I keep my windows shining, I make my garden gay 
Oh, well-beloved guest of mine, long may you stay! 

I entertain my joy with all the care { know, 

That she may love my house too much to turn and go, 
For of all sad places the saddest one to-day 

Is where joy stayed a little while—and yawned and went 
away. 


Up the Hill 


By Mary STEWART CUTTING 


| WILI to desire 
I wish to will! 


iy 


| will to desire > 
I wish to will! 


re 18 no other road 


The air grows clearer, 
[he brain works fast. 

I shall gain the summit 
At last, at last! 


C = ge 
NO Vacuum 
By GeorGeE H. FRE! 


HERE is no vacuum. If from a cask 

Is poured out wine, the air, inrushing, fills 
The void, and thus the cask is ever full, 
For Nature tolerates no vacuum 


If from the heart the wine of 
kindness flows, 
To cheer and bless a fainting fellow 
man, 
The heart is nowise empty; love 
a. And fill 
there 


ms in 


it full. Nov 

















Phis straightforward question struck Carley as singularly 
as if she had never considered such a possibility. It forced 
her to think of things she had buried. 

‘I don’t believe I ever will,’’ she answered thoughtfully. 

‘That is nonsense, Carley,’’ he went on. ‘ You'll have 
to marry. What else can you do? With all due respect to 
your feelings, that affair with Kilbourne is ende od, and you’re 
not the wishy-washy, heartbreak kind of girl.” 

“You can never tell what a woman will do,” 
somewhat coldly. 

‘Certainly not. That's why I refuse to take ‘no.’ Carley, 
be reasonable. You like me, respect me, do you not?” 

‘Why, of course I do.”’ 

“I'm only thirty-five, and I could give you all any sen- 
sible woman wants,” he said. ‘We could make a real Amer- 
ican home. Have you thought at all about that, Carley? 
Something is wrong to-day. Men are not marrying. Wives 
are not having children. Of all the friends I have, not one 
has a real American home. Why, it is a terrible fact. But, 
Carley, you are not a sentimentalist, nor a melancholiac. 
Nor are you a waster. You have fine qualities. You need 
something to do, someone to care for.”’ 

‘Pray do not think me ungrateful, Elbert,’’ she replied, 
‘‘nor insensible to the truth of what you say. But my 


en 


answer is no! 


we N Harrington had gone, Carley went to her room 
ind, precisely as upon her return from Arizona, she 
faced het acs skeptically and relentlessly. ‘‘I am such 
a liar that I'll do well to look at myself,’’ she meditated. 
‘‘Here lamagain. Now! The world expects me to marry. 
But what do I expect? 

There was a raw, unhealed wound in Carley’s heart. 
Seldom had she permitted herself to think about it, let alone 
to probe it with hard, materialistic queries. But custom 
was as inexorable as life. If she chose to live in the world 
she must conform to its customs. For a woman marriage 
was the aim and the end and the all of existence. Neverthe- 
less, for Carley it could not be without love. 

Before she had gone West she might have had many of 
the conventional, modern ideas about women and mz urriage. 
But, because out there in the wilds her love and perception 
had broadened, now her arraignment of herself and her sex 
was bigger, sterner, more exacting. The months she had 
been home seemed fuller than all the months of her life. 
She had tried to forget and enjoy; she had not succeeded; 
but she had looked with far-seeing eyes at her world. Glenn 
KXilbourne’s tragic fate had opened her eyes. Either the 
world was all wrong or the people in it were. 

But if that was an extravagant and erroneous supposi- 
tion there certainly was proof positive that her own, small 
individual world was wrong. The women did not do any 
real work; they did not bear children; they lived on excite- 
ment and luxury. They had no ideals. How greatly were 
men to blame? Carley doubted her judgment here. But 
as men could not live without the smiles and comradeship 
and love of women, it was only natural that they should 
give the women what they wanted. Indeed, they had no 
choice. It was give or go without. 

How much of real love entered into the marriages among 
her acquaintances? Before marriage Carley wanted a girl 
to be sweet, proud, aloof, with a heart of golden fire and not 
attainable except through love! It would be better that no 
children be born at all unless born of such beautiful love. 
Perhaps that was why so few children were born. Nature's 
balance and revenge! In Arizona Carley had learned some- 
thing of the ruthlessness and inevitableness of Nature. She 
was finding out she had learned this with many other stag- 
gering facts. 


she said, 


LOVE Glenn still,’ she whispered passionately, with 
trembling lips, as she faced the tragic-eyed image o/ herself 
in the mirror. ‘‘I love him more—more. If 1 were honest 
I'd cry out the truth. It is terrible. I will always love him. 
How then could I marry any other man? I would be a lie, 
icheat. If I could only forget him, only kill that love. Then 


I might love another man: and if I did love him, no matter 
what I had felt or done before, I would be worthy I could 
feel worthy | could give him just as much. But without 


ich love I'd give only a husk, a body without soul. 
Love then was the sacred and holy 
flame of life that sanctioned the be- 
getting of children. Marriage might 


be a necessity of modern time, but 


} + 


it was not the vital issue. Carley’s 













‘ \ > a anguish revealed strange and hidden 
\\\y ‘s " ¢ truths. In some inexplicable way 
ING Nature struck a terrible balance, re- 
po 2 venged herself upona people who had 
‘aN no children, or who brought into the 

4 world children not created by the 

} divinity of love, unyearned for, and 





therefore somehow doomed to carry 
on the blunders and burdens of life. 

arley realized how right and true 
it might be for her to throw herself 
away upon an inferior man, even a 
fool ora knave, if she loved him with 
that great and natural love of woman; 
likewise it dawned upon her how false 
and wrong and sinful it would be to 
marry the greatest or the richest or 
the noblest man unless she had that 
supreme love to give him, and knew 
it was reciprocated. 

‘What am I going to do 
with my life?’’ she asked 
bitterly and aghast. “I 
have been—I am a waster. 
I've lived for nothing but 
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pleasure. I’m utterly useless. I do absolutely no good 
on earth.’’ Thus she saw how Harrington’s words rang true, 
how they had precipitated a crisis for which her unconscious 
brooding had long made preparation. 

‘Why not give up ideals and be like the rest of my kind?’ 
she soliloquized. 

That was one of the things which seemed wrong with 
modern life. She thrust the thought from her with pas- 
sionate scorn. If poor, broken, ruined Glenn Kilbourne 
could cling to an ideal and fight for it, could not she, who 
had all that the world esteemed worth while, be woman 
enough todothe same? The direction of her thought seemed 
to have changed. She had been ready for rebellion. Three 
months of the old life had shown her that for her it was 
empty, vain, farcical, without one redeeming feature. The 
naked truth was brutal, but it cut clean to wholesome con- 
sciousness. Such so-called social life as she had plunged into 
deliberately to forget her unhappiness had failed her utterly. 
If she had been shallow and frivolous it might have done 
otherwise. Stripped of all guise, her actions must have been 
construed a penetrating and impartial judge as a mer 
parading of her decorated person before a number of males 
with the purpose of ultimate selection. 

‘I have to find some work,’’ she muttered soberly. 

At the moment she heard the postman’s whistle outside; 
and a little later the servant brought up her mail. The first 
letter, large, soiled, thick, bore the postmark Flagstaff and 
her address in Glenn Kilbourne’s writing. 

Carley stared at it. Her heart gave a great leap. Her 
hand shook. She sat down suddenly, as if her strength was 
ing idequate to uphold her. 

Glenn has written me,’ 
realization. 


* she whispered in slow, halting 
“For what? Oh, why?” 


HE other letters fell off her lap to lie unnoticed. This big, 

thick envelope fascinated her. It was One of the stamped 
envelopes she had seen in his cabin. It contained a letter 
that had been written on his rude table, before the open fire, 
in that little log cabin under the spreading pines of West F ork 
Canon. Dared she read it? The shock to her heart passed; 
and with mounting swell, seemingly too full for her breast, 
it began to beat and throb a wild, sweet gladness through 
all her being. She tore the envelope apart and read 


Dear Carley: I’m sure glad for a good excuse to write you. Once 
1 a blue moon I get a letter, and to-day Hutter brought me one 
from a soldier pard of mine who was with me in the Argonne. His 
name is Virgil Rust—queer name, don’t you think?—and he’s from 
Wisconsin. Just a rough-diamond sort,of chap, but fairly well 
educated. He and I were in some pretty hot places, and it was he 
who pulled me out of a shell crater. I'd“ gone west” sure then, if it 
hadn’t been for Rust. 

Well, he did all sorts of big things during the war. Was down 
several times with wounds. He liked to fight, and he was a holy 
terror. We all thought he’d get medals and promotion. But he 
didn’t get either. These much-desired rewards did not always go 
where they were most deserved 

Rust is now lying in a hospital in Bedford Park. His letter is 
pretty blue. All he says about why he’s there is that he’s knocked 
out. But he wrote a heap about his girl. It seems he was in love 
with a girl in his home town—a pretty, big-eyed lass whose picturs 
I’ve seen—and while he was overseas she married one of the fellow 
who got out of fighting. Evidently Rust is deeply hurt. He wrote 

I'd not care so, if she’d thrown me down to marry an old man ora 
boy who es in’t have gone to war. 


You see, Carley, service men feel queer about that sort of thing 
It’s something we got over there, and none of us will ever outlive it 
Now, the point of this is that I am asking you to go see Rust, and 
cheer him up, and do what you can for the poor devil. It’s a good 
deal to ask of you, I know, especially as Rust saw your pictur 
many atime and knows you were my gir But you needn't tell hin 
that we couldn’t make a go of it 

And, as I am writing this to you, I see no reason why | 

yn in behalf of myself 

Che fact is, Carley, I m writing to you more than I 
thing of my old life. I'll bet you have a trunkful of letters from me, 

nless you’ ve troyed them. I’m not going to say how I miss your 
letter But I will say you write the most charming and fascinating 
letters of anyone I ever knew, quite aside from any sentiment. You 
knew, of course, that I had no other girl corre pondent Well, I got 
ilong fairly well before you came West, but I'd be an awful liar if I 
denied I didn't get lonely for you and your letters. It’s different 


ow that you’ve been to Oak Creek. I’m alone most of the time and 
I dream a lot, and I’m afraid I see you here in my cabin, and along 
the brook, and under the pines, and riding Calico—which you came 
to do well—and on my hogpen fence, and—oh, everywhere! I don’t 
want you to think I’m down in the*mouth, for I’m not. I'll take my 
medicine. But, Carley, you spoiled me, and I miss hearing from 
you, and I don’t see why it wouldn’t be all right for you to send mea 
friendly letter occasionally. 
I append what little news Oak Creek affords. 
Chat blamed old bald eagle stole another of my pigs 
I am doing so well with my hog raising that Hutter wants to come 
in with me, giving me an interest in his sheep 
It is rumored someone has bought the Deep Lake section I 
wanted for a ranch. I don’t know who. Hutter was rather non 
»ymmittal. 
Charley " the herder, had one of his queer spells the other day, and 
wore to me he had a letter from you. He told the lie with a sincere 
and placid eye, and even a smile of pride. Queer guy, that Charley! 
Flo and Lee Stanton had another quarrel, the worst yet, Lee tells 
me Flo asked a friend out from Flag and threw her in Lee’s way, 
o to speak, and when Lee retaliated by making love to the girl, Flo 
was enraged. Funny creatures, you girls! Flo rode with me from 
High Falls to West Fork and never showed the slightest sign of 
trouble. In fact, she was delightfully gay. She rode Calico and 
beat me in a race 
idios, Carley. Won't you write, me GLENN 
No sooner had Carley read the letter through to the end 
than she began it all over again, and on this second perusal 


January, 192 


she lingered over passages, only to reread them. She leape 
up from the rez iding to cry out something that was unutte: 
able. All the intervening weeks of shame and anguis 
and fury and strife and pathos, and the endless strivin 
to forget were by the magic of a letter made as nothing bu 
vain oblations. 

‘He loves me still !"’ she whispere d, and pressed her breas 
with clenching hands and laughed in wild exultance an 
paced her room like a caged lioness. It was as if she had jus 
awakened to the assurance she was beloved. That was th 
shibboleth, the ery by which she sounded the closed depth 
of her love and called to the stricken life of a woman's i1 
satiate vanity. 

Then she snatched up the letter, to scan it again, and suc 
denly grasping the import of Glenn’s request, she hurried t 
the telephone to find the number of the hospital in Bedfo1 
Park. A nurse informed her that visitors were received ; 
certain hours, and that any attention to disabled soldie: 
was most welcome. 


ARLEY motored out to Bedford Park to find the hos; 

tal merely a long, one-story, frame structure, a barrac!] 
hastily thrown up for the care of invalided men of the ser 
ice. The chauffeur said it had been used for that purpo 
during the training period of the Army, and later when i 
jured soldiers began to arrive from France. 

Presently Carley stood beside a bed and looked 
upon a gaunt, haggard young man who lay proppt d 
pillows. 

‘Rust, a lady to see you,’’ announced the nurse. 

Carley had difficulty in introduci ing herself. Had Gler 
ever looked like this?) What a face! Its healed scar on! 
emphasized furrows of pain that assuredly came from pre: 
ent wounds. He had unnaturally bright, dark eyes, and 
flush of fever in his hollow cheeks. 

Carley spent a poignant and depth-stirring hour at th 
bedside of Glenn's comrade. At last she learned from loy 
lips the nature of Glenn Kilbourne’s service to his countn 
How Carley clasped to her sore heart the praise of the ma 
she loved, the simple proofs of his noble disregard of self! 

Rust said little about his own service to country o1 
comrade. But Carley saw enough in his face. He had be: 
like Glenn. By these two Carley grasped the glorious trut 
of the spirit and sacrifice of the legion of boys who had uy 
held American traditions. Their children and their_ch 
dren’s children, as the years rolled by into the future, wou 
hold their heads higher and prouder. Some things cou 
never die in the hearts and the blood of a race. These boy 
and the girls who had the supreme glory of being loved | 
them, must be the ones to revive the Americanism of the 
forefathers. 

Nature and God would take care of the slackers, t! 
cowards who cloaked their shame with bland excuses 
home service, of disability and of dependence. 

That night she wrote swiftly and feverishly page aft 
page to Glenn, only to destroy them. She could not k 
her heart out of her words, nor a hint of what was beco: 

a sleepless and eternal regret. 

She wrote until a late hour, and at last composed a lett 

knew did not ring true, so stilted and restrained w 
it in all passages save those concerning news of Glen 
comrade and of her own friends. 

‘I'll never, never write him again,”’ she averred wit! 
lips, and next moment could have laughed in mockery at t 
bitter truth. 


i? SHE had ever had any courage, Glenn's letter had d 
stroyed it. But had it not been a kind of selfish fa 
courage, roused to hide her hurt, to save her own futur 
Courage should have a thought of others. Yet shamed o1 
moment at the consciousness she would write Glenn aga 
and again and exultant the next with the sweet imperiot 
ness of clamoring love, she seemed to have climbed beyor 
the self that had striven to forget. She would remember 
think, though she died of longing. 


arley, like a drowning woman, caught at straws. WI! 
relief and joy to give up that endless nagging at het 
For months she had kept ceasele ssly active m by associati 
which were of no help to her, and which did not make 
happy, in her determination to forget. Suddenly ther 
gave up to remembrance. She would 


cease trying to get over her love for 

Glenn, and think of him as much as 

memory dictated. This must constitut 

the only happiness she could have. 4) 
The change from strife to surrender 2 

was so novel and sweet that for days 

she felt renewed. It was augmented by 

her visits to the hospital in Bedford 

Park. Through her bountiful presence 

Virgil Rust and his comrades had many 

dull hours of pain and weariness allevi- 

ated and brightened. Interesting her- A 

self in the condition of the seriously ; ¢ 

disabled soldiers and the possibility ol 

their future took time and work that 

Carley gave willingly and gladly. At 

first she endeavored to get acquaint- 

ances with means and leisure to help 

the boys, but these overtures met with . w 

such little success that she ceased wast- | 

ing valuable time she could herself \ 

devote to their interests. \ | 
Thus several weeks passed swiftly by. 

Several soldiers who had been more 

seriously injured than Rust im- 

prov ed to the extent that they 

were discharged. But Rust 













(Continued on Page 124 
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ran c T 
pea All P AL DECORATION BY Nat LITTLE ): 
= in The Windbell 
sth 
ptl By Biiss CARMAN Haven By DaniteL HENDERSON 
S ll 
HE new moon hangs o'er the mountain crest, , , OUR ds » hung dbe , 
su r The lilac blooms by the door, By € ONSTANCE G. ALEXANDER Y3 oe evecare iiak the beg 7 
dt The summer comes and the roses blow, —_, ; And when the curtains blow and crinkle 
lfor The glorious woods of autumn glow, Mo: of the winging heart's desire, I hear its tinkle, tinkle, tinkle! , 
“d And love is more and more. 4 N Hive of the homing bee, cae 
a The seasons pass, the strong winds die se y oe ie the storm-tossed bark Mine is a soul that dwells content 
TI pass, § Ie, Is thy dear love to me. Within the clamorous Occident, 
1e sunlight steals from the wall, ; ; But wh | randering breezes blown 
- The glittering planets wheel and sink, Out of the dark, in from the deep Th Bets it i Sa rer sce ea 
The tides return to the ocean's brink, I cry to thy heart to hear; I . weer es ee a ch a tone, 
i And love is all in all. Though I am strong, to thy little hand Scena lah ace aint Wee aces: 
I cling and am reft of fear. etween blue seas and lilac skies; 
rp And by this ship of sound I drift 
” Ry ’ *, * Gathe e close in thine arms to-night; lo islands where chrysanthemums lift 
1A Child’ Epitaph On Paayphiced Proven a 04 lie: " In ranks of gold and purple p 
Mother so tender, mother so dear, lo shelter silken, scented root 
By ARTHUR GUITERMAN Home from the world am | Whose crimson lamps at dusk shall dance 
To light the traveler to romance. 
fe IVE a low mound at the cedar tree’s root — 
a n Is carved on a stone that is moldering dark, ” But ah, it would not be Cathay 
on “The Dove found no rest for the sole of her foot, P Meneiee, With you, my heart's red rose, away! 
pre And returned unto Him in the Ark.” ,. "ae" hae So into this enchanted court 
ind o -"@..:‘s" - ‘ia Your lovely presence I transport! 


And sweeter than the samisen, 
* tl ¢ . ‘ “7° ‘ 7 9 i Or tunes that geishas sing to men 

7 <n O am ines that geishas sing to men, 
loy ‘Motor 1219 at Tr ilight 7 a Or windbell’s rune, or temple's gong, 


Or nightingale’s delirious song, 


int 
Ge Bec alee soe - 
» ma By RutrH LAMBERT Jon ES Are these our murmurs which attest 
elt eee A love that knows not East or West! 
or t rERNITY before us, 
| bes Centuries behind— 
trut The throb of measured motion, 7; ~Y 
id 1 The lilt of rushing wind! he Gue SZ 
ch , 
wou Out of the West the sunset, By THEODOSIA GARRISON 
cou Out of the East a star; 
boy Vqquenne a Pee one serene: ENTERTAIN my joy with all I may afford, 
ed | 1€ world itseil seems lar: With fair, white linen and plenty on the board, 
the With glowing hearth and candlelight, with neighbor talk 


Tr? ‘ and song— 
oath Homesick Oh, well-beloved guest of mine, may you stay long! 
By STRICKLAND GILLILAN I entertain my joy in my heart's best room, 
With posies on the windowsill and lights against the 
gloom: 
I keep my windows shining, I make my garden gay 
Oh, well-beloved guest of mine, long may you stay! 


‘* ] DREAM of a smile—and the smile is yours! 
I turn the key in my dear dream’s doors 
oe lo hold you there, yet you slip away, 


And darkness visits my dream-born day. . : 
I entertain my joy with all the care { know, 


1 W 
mae I dream of lips—and the lips are yours! That she may love my house too much to turn and go, 
I press those lips while my spirit soars For of all sad places the saddest one to-day 
lo the back of the planets. I wake, and lo! Is where joy stayed a little while—and yawned and went 
You've gone to the place where lost dreams go away. 
I dream of a soul—and the soul is you! y . 
id « rhe miles that part us you've traveled through [ Pp the Htill 
1 fa At the call of my own soul, starved and wan; 
utul I wake, and the so hat is you is gone! 5 : 
ed Sas daw thet fo you gum By Mary STEWART CUTTING 
LZ Sometime you'll come, as I dream each night 
prio You have come to me; and my spirit ligiit WILL to desir 
° ‘ sch ¢ ssrall 
evo! Will lift its songs to the star-decked dom: [ wish to will 
r Your smile, your lips and your soul make Home sorted 
\\ . ; 
an ' " 
(Sompensation Rol Satie 
> | the t of the wil 
By Ftorence Howarp Wo tcort For the upward clit 
r 
[' I HAD not been sick abed and known the sting of pain, I ‘will to desire 
| would not know the splendid joy of being well again | wish to will! 
There is no other road 
f you had never gone away, I'd miss the ecstasy Th the ki 
7 4 tlt tite. 
4) Chat our reunion always means when you come back to me. 
The air grows clearer, 
The brain works fast. 





I shall gain the summit 
At last, at last! 
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NO Cacuum 


By GeEorGE H. FRE! 


His Farewell 
By AMELIA JOSEPHINE BuRR 


HAVE attempted all and lost all; now, 
After your “‘ No,” what is there left to say? 

And yet one promise I would ask of you 
Before I go away. 


HERE is no vacuum. If from a cask 

Is poured out wine, the air, inrushing, fills 
The void, and thus the cask is ever full, 
For Nature tolerates no vacuum 


Not for myself—for me it is too late. 
I think my heart is broken . . . Yes, I know 
Those words are shopworn. Disbelieve them, dear, 
If you are happier so; 


But promise this—that you will veil from men 
Chat glowing heart of yours; it burns too clear. 
Hold us away. How can we help but love you 


If from the heart the wine of 
kindness flows, 
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; Uli } ) ( yless faj ino fell 
When we can come so near? i. 16, To cheer and bless a fainting fellow 
eens TE hg / man, 
' . y . \ WA ake, rl 1, : eee? sa 
I am not blaming you—not God, who made you, inf en . he heart is nowise empty; love 
Could change you, dearest—only try to be F oar stre S 
Less deadly kind, and spare another man And fills it full. No vacuun 
ther 





What you have brought to me. 














ularly 
It forced 


Chis straightforward question struck Carley as sing 
as if she had never considered such a possibility. 
her to think of things she had buried. 

‘I don’t believe I ever will,’’ she answered thoughtfully. 

‘That is nonsense, Carley,’ he went on. ‘ You'll have 
to marry. What else can you do? With all due respect to 
your feelings, that affair with Kilbourne is ended, and you're 
not the wishy-washy, heartbreak kind of girl.” 

“You can never tell what a woman will do,”’ 
somewhat coldly. 

‘Certainly not. That’s why I refuse to take ‘ 
be reasonable. You like me, respect me, 

‘“*Why, of course I do.” 

“I’m only thirty-five, and I could give you all any sen- 
sible woman wants,’’ he said. ‘‘ We could make a real Amer 
ican home. Have you thought at all about that, 
Something is wrong to-day. Men are not marrying. 
are not having children. f all the friends I have, 
has a rea! American home. Why, it is a terrible 


she said, 


no.’ Carley, 
do you not?” 


Carley? 

Wives 
not one 
fact. But, 


Carley, you are not a sentimentalist, nor a melancholiac. 
Nor are you a waster. You have fine qualities. You need 
something to do, someone to care for.”’ 

‘Pray do not think me ungrateful, Elbert,’’ she replied, 
‘nor insensible to the truth of what you say. But my 
answer is no!” 

Ww! N Harrington had gone, Carley went to her room 
and, precisely as upon her return from Arizona, she 


faced her mirror skeptically and relentlessly. ‘‘l am such 

liar that I'll do well to look at myself,’’ she meditated. 
‘Here lamagain. Now! The world expects me to marry. 
But what do I expect?” 

There was a raw, unhealed wound in Carley’s heart. 
Seldom had she permitted herself to think about it, let alone 
to probe it with hard, materialistic queries. But custom 
was as inexorable as life. If she chose to live in the world 
she must conform to its customs. For a woman marriage 
was the aim and the end and the all of existence. Neverthe- 
for Carley it could not be without love. 

Before she had gone West she might have had many of 
the conventional, modern ideas about women and marriage. 
But, because out there in the wilds her love and perception 
had broadened, now her arraignment of herself and her sex 
was bigger, sterner, more exacting. The months she had 
been home seemed fuller than all the months of her life. 
She had tried to forget and enjoy; she had not succeeded; 
but she had looked with far-seeing eyes at her world. Glenn 
Kilbourne’s tragic fate had opened her eyes. Either the 
world was all wrong or the people in it were. 

But if that was an extravagant and erroneous supposi- 
tion there certainly was proof positive that her own, small 
individual world was wrong. The women did not do any 
real work; they did not bear children; they lived on excite- 
ment and luxury. They had no ideals. How greatly were 
men to blame? Carley doubted her judgment here. But 
as men could not live without the smiles and comradeship 
and love of women, it was only natural that they should 
give the women what they wanted. Indeed, they had no 
choice. It was give or go without. 

How much of real hs entered into the marriages among 
her acquaintances? Before marriage Carley wanted a girl 
to be sweet, proud, aloof, witha lost 7 golden fire a not 
attainable except through love! It would be better that no 
children be born at all unless born of such beautiful love. 
Perhaps that was why so few children were born. Nature’s 
balance and revenge! In Arizona Carley had learned some- 
thing of the ruthlessness and inevitableness of Nature. She 
was finding out she had learned this with many other stag- 
gering facts. 


less, 


LOVE Glenn still,’’ she whispered passionately, with 
trembling lips, as she faced the tragic-eyed image of herself 
in the mirror. ‘Il love him more—more. If I were honest 
I’d cry out the truth. It is terrible I will always love him. 


How then could I marry any other man? I would be a lie, 

acheat. If I could only forget him, only kill that love. Then 

| might love another man: and if I did love him, no matter 

what | had te lt done be lore, | would be worthy | could 

feel worthy. I could give him just as much. But without 
ich love I'd give only a husk, a body without soul.”’ 

Love then was the sacred and holy 
flame of life that sanctioned the be- 
getting of children. Marriage might 

ny be a’necessity of modern time, but 

. oP it was not the vital issue. Carley’s 
\y ¥ 4 anguish revealed strange and hidden 
Ni truths. In some inexplicable way 























Nature struck a terrible balance, ré 
venged herself upon a people who had 
no children, or who brought into the 
world children not created by the 
divinity of love, unyearned for, and 
therefore somehow doomed to carry 
on the blunders and burdens of life. 

Carley realized how right and true 
it might be for her to throw herself 
upon an inferior man, even a 
fool ora knave, if she loved him with 
that great and natural love of woman; 
likewise it dawned upon her how false 
and wrong and sinful it would be to 
marry the greatest or the richest or 
the noblest man unless she had that 
supreme love to give him, and knew 
it was rec ipro ated. 


‘What am I 


away 


going to do 


with my life?’’ she asked 
bitterly and aghast. “I 
have been—I am a waster. 
I've lived for nothing but 
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pleasure. I’m utterly useless. I do absolutely no good 
on earth.’’ Thus she saw how Harrington's words rang true, 
how they had precipitated a crisis for which her unconscious 
brooding had long made preparation. 

‘Why not give up ideals and be like the rest of my kind?” 
she soliloquized. 

That was one of the things which seemed wrong with 
modern life. She thrust the theught from her with pas- 
sionate scorn. If poor, broken, ruined Glenn Kilbourne 
could cling to an ideal and fight for it, could not she, who 
had all that the world esteemed worth while, be woman 
enough todothe same? The direction of her thought seemed 


to have changed. She had been ready for rebellion. Three 
months of the old life had shown her that for her it was 
empty, vain, farcical, without one redeeming feature. The 


naked truth was brutal, but it cut clean to wholesome con- 
Such so-called social life as she had plunged into 
deliberately to forget her unhappiness had failed her utterly. 
If she had been shallow and frivolous it might have done 
otherwise. Stripped of all guise, her actions must have been 
construed a penetrating and impartial judge as a 
parading of her decorated person before a number of males 
with the purpose of ultimate selection. 

“I have to find some work,’’ she muttered soberly. 

At the moment she heard the postman’s whistle outside; 
and a little later the servant brought up her mail. The first 
letter, large, soiled, thick, bore the postmark Flagstaff and 
her address in Glenn Kilbourne’s writing. 

Carley stared at it. Her heart gave a great leap. Her 
hand shook. She sat down suddenly, as if her strength was 
inadequate to uphold her. 

Glenn has written me,” 
realization. ‘“‘For what? Oh, 


sciousness. 


mere 


she whispered in slow, halting 


why?” 

HE other letters fell off her lap to lie unnoticed. This big, 

thick envelope fascinated her. It was one of the stamped 
envelopes she had seen in his cabin. It contained a letter 
that had been written on his rude table, before the open fire, 
in that little log cabin under the spreading pines of West F ork 
Cafion. Dared she read it? The shock to her heart passed; 
and with mounting swell, seemingly too full for her breast, 
it began to beat and throb a wild, sweet gladness through 
all her being. She tore the envelope apart and read: 


Dear Carley: I'm sure glad for a good excuse to write you. Once 
in a blue moon I get a letter, and to-day Hutter brought me one 


from a soldier pard of mine who was with me in the Argonne. His 
name is Virgil Rust—queer name, don’t you think ?—and he’s from 
Wisconsin. Just a rough-diamond sort of chap, but fairly well 
educated. He and I were in some pretty hot places, and it was he 
who pulled me out of a shell crater. I'd ‘‘ gone west” sure then, if it 
hadn’t been for Rust. 

Well, he did all sorts of big things during the w ar. Was down 
several times with wounds. He liked to fight, and he was a holy 
terror. We all thought he'd get medals and promotion. But he 


didn’t get either. These much-desired rewards did not 
where they were most deserved 

Rust is now lying in a hospital in Bedford Park. His letter is 
pretty blue. All he says about why he’s there is that he’s knocked 
out. But he wrote a heap about his girl. It seems he was in love 
with a girl in his home town—a pretty, big-eyed lass whose picture 
I’ve seen—and while he was overseas she married one of the fellows 
who got out of fighting. Evidently Rust is deeply hurt. He wrot« 

I’d not care so, if she’d thrown me down to marry an old man or a 
boy who ei? In’t have gone to war. 


ilways go 


You see, Carley, service men feel queer about that sort of thing 
t’s something we got over there, and none of us will ever outlive it 
Now, the point of this is that I am asking you to go see Rust, and 
cheer him up, and do what you can for the poor devil. It i good 
deal to ask of you, I know, especially as Rust saw your pict 
many a time and knows you were my girl. But you needn't tell } 
that we couldn’t make a go of it 

And, as | am writing this to y« I see no reason why |] 

on in behalf of myself 

rhe fact is, Carley, | miss writing to y more than I mi 
thing of my old life. Vll bet you have a trunkful of letters from me 
nless you’ve destroyed them. I’m not going to say how I miss your 
letters. But I will say you write the most charming and { inating 
letters of anyone I ever knew, quite aside from any sentiment. You 
knew, of course, that I had no other girl correspt ndent Well, I got 
ilong fairly well before you came West, but I’d be an awful liar if I 
denied I didn’t get lonely for you and your letters. It’s different 


now that you've been to Oak Creek. I’m alone most of the time and 
I dream a lot, and I’m afraid I see you here in my cabin, and along 
the brook, and under the pines, and riding Calico—which you came 
to do well—and on my hogpen fence, and—oh, everywhere! I don’t 
want you to think I’m down in the mouth, for I’m not. I'll take my 
medicine. But, Carley, you spoiled me, and I miss hearing from 
you, and I don’t see why it wouldn’t be all right for you to send me a 
friendly letter occasionally. 

I append what little news Oak Creek affords 

That blamed old bald eagle stole another of my pigs. 

I am doing so well with my hog raising that Hutter wants to come 


with me, giving me an interest in his sheep 

It is rumored someone has bought the Deep Lake section I 
wanted for a ranch. I don’t know who. Hutter was rather non 
committal. 

Charley, the herder, had one of his queer spells the other day, and 


He told the lie with a sincere 
Queer guy, that Charley! 


swore to me he had a letter from you. 
and placid eye, and even a smile of pride 


Flo and Lee Stanton had another quarrel, the worst yet, Lee tells 
me. Flo asked a friend out from Flag and threw her in Lee’s way, 
so to speak, and when Lee retaliated by making love to the girl, Flo 
was enraged. Funny creatures, you girls! Flo rode with me from 
High Falls to West Fork and never showed the slightest sign of 
trouble. In fact, she was delightfully gay. She rode Calico and 
beat me in a race 

idios, Carley. Won't you write me? GLENN 


No sooner had Carley read the letter through to the end 
than she began it all over again, and on this second perusal 


January, Ig2 


she lingered over passages, only to reread them. She leape 
up from the reading to cry out something that was unutter 
able. All the intervening weeks of shame and anguis! 
and fury and strife and pathos, and the endless strivin 
to forget were by the magic of a letter made as nothing bu 
vain oblations. 

‘He loves me still!’’ she whispered, and pressed her breas 
with clenching hands and laughed in wild exultance an 
paced her room like a caged lioness, It was as if she had jus 
awakened to the assurance she was beloved. That was th 
shibboleth, the cry by which she sounded the closed de opt! 
of her love and called to the stricken life of a woman's i: 
satiate vanity. 

Then she snatched up the letter, to scan it again, and su 
denly grasping the import of Glenn's request, she hurried t 
the telephone to find the number of the hospital in Bedfor 
Park. A nurse informed her that visitors were received 
certain hours, and that any attention to disabled soldi 
was most welcome. 


ARLEY motored out to Bedford Park to find the 
tal merely a long, one-story, Irame structure, a barrac 
hastily thrown up for the care of invalided men of the set 
ice. The chauffeur said it had been used for that purpo 
during the training period of the Army, and later when 
jured soldiers began to arrive from France 
Presently Carley stood | . 7 


hos] 


beside a bed and look 


upon a gaunt, haggard young man who lay propped up 
pillows. 
‘Rust, a lady to see you,”’ announced the nurse. 


Carley had difficulty in introducing herself. Had Gler 
ever looked like this? What a face! Its healed scar on! 
emphasized furrows of pain that assuredly came from pres 
ent wounds. He had unnaturally bright, dark eyes, and 
~—_ of fever in his hollow cheeks. 

Carley spent a poignant and depth-stirring hour at t! 
bedside of Glenn's comrade. At last she learned from loy: 
lips the nature of Glenn Kilbourne’s service to his country 
How Carley clasped to her sore heart the praise of the ma 
she loved, the simple proofs of his noble disregard of self ! 

Rust said little about his own service to country or t 
comrade. But Carley saw enough in his face. He had be: 
like Glenn. By these two Carley grasped the glorious trut 
of the spirit and sacrifice of the legion of boys who had u; 
held American traditions. Their children and their ch 
dren’s children, as the years rolled by into the future, wou 
hold their heads higher and prouder. Some things cou 
never die in the hearts and the blood of a race. These boy 
and the girls who had the supreme glory of being loved | 
them, must be the ones to revive the Americanism of the 
forefathers. 

Nature and God would take care of the slackers, t! 
cowards who cloaked their shame with bland 
home sery ice, ot disability and ol dependenc cS. 

That night she wrote swiftly and feverishly page al 
page to Glenn, only to destroy them. She could 
her heart out of her words, nor a hint of what was becon 
a sleepless and eternal regret. 

She wrote until a late hour, and at last composed a lett 
ng? knew did not ring true, and restrained y 
it in all passages save those concerning news of Gle1 
comrade and of her own friends. 

‘I'll never, never write him again,’’ she 
lips, and next moment could have laughed in mockery 
bitter truth. 


excuses 


not Ke 


so stilted 


averred with st 


r SHE had ever had any courage, Glenn’s letter had 
stroyed it. But had it not been a kind of selfish fa 
courage, roused to hide her hurt, to save her own futur 


Courage should have a thought of others. Yet shamed o 
moment at the consciousness she would write 
and again and exultant the next with the sweet imperiot 
ness of clamoring love, she seemed to have climbed 
the self that had striven to forget. She would remember 


Glenn ag 


bevol 


think, though she died of longing. 

arley, like a drowning woman, caught at straws. WI 
a relief and joy to give up that endless nagging at het 
For months she had kept ceaselessly active, by associat 
which were of no help to her, and which did not mak 
happy, in her determination to forget. Suddenly the: 


gave up to remembrance. She would 
cease trying to get over her love for 
Glenn, and think of him as much as 


memory dictated. This must constitute 
the only happiness she could have. 


The change from strife to surrender ff 
was so novel and sweet that for days Gs 
she felt renewed. It was augmented by Nan ® Vit 
her visits to the hospital in Bedford ees Nh 
Park. Through her bountiful presence yay ‘A , 
Virgil Rust and his comrades had many NG } f 
dull hours of pain and weariness allevi- Wild mF 
ated and brightened. Interesting her if 4 ' 
self in the condition of the seriously F aa 


disabled soldiers and the possibility ol 










their future took time and work that 
arley gave willingly and gladly. At 
first she endeavored to get acquaint 


ances with means and leisure to help 

the boys, but these overtures met with a 
such little success that she ceased wast- t i 
ing valuable time she could herself \ 
devote to their interests. 

Thus several weeks passed swiftly by. 
Several soldiers who had been more 
seriously injured than Rust im- 
proved to the extent that they 
were discharged. But Rust 
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cained little or nothing. The nurse and 
doctor both informed Carley that Rust 
brightened for her, but when she was gone 
he lapsed into somber indifference. He did 
not care whether he ate or not, nor whether 
he got well or died. 

Carley knew that Rust’s hurt was more 
than the loss of a leg, and she decided to 
talk earnestly to him and try to win him to 
hope and effort He had come to have a sort 
of reverence for her. So, biding her time, she 
at length found an opportunity to approach 
his bed while his comrades were asleep or 
out of hearing. 

“Carley, I’m. bitter,” he said, “but I’m 
not rancorous and callous, like some of the 
boys I know if you’d been my girl you'd 
have stuck to me.”’ 

Yes, I would,” replied Carley. 


“i HAT makes a difference,” he said with 
a sad smile. ‘‘ You see, we soldiers all 
had feelings. And in one thing we all felt 
alike. That was, we were going to fight for 
our homes and our women. I should say 
women first. No matter what we read or 
heard about standing by our allies, fighting 
for liberty or civilization, the truth was we 
all felt the same, even if we never breathed 
it. Glenn fought for you. I fought for Nell. 
We were not going to let the Huns treat you 
as they treated French and Belgian girls. 
\nd think! Nell was engaged to me, she 
loved me—and she—she married a slacker 
when I lay half dead on the battlefield !”’ 

“She was not worth loving or fighting for,”’ 
said Carley with agitation. 

“Ah! Now you’ve said something,” he de- 
clared. “If I can only hold to that truth! 
What does one girl amount to? I do not 
count. It is the sum that counts. We love 
\merica, our homes, our women. Carley, 
I’ve had comfort and strength come to me 
through you. Glenn will have his reward in 
vour love. Somehow I seem to share it—a 
little. Poor Glenn! He got his too. Why, 
Carley, that guy wouldn’t let you do what 
he could do for you. He was cut to 
pieces 6 

“Please, Rust, don’t say any more; 
unstrung,’’ she pleaded. 

“Why not? It’s due you to know how 
splendid Glenn was. I tell you, Carley, all 
the boys here love you for the way you’ve 
stuck to Glenn. Some of them knew him, 
and I’ve told the rest. We thought he'd 
never pull through. But he has, and we 
know how you helped Going West to see 
him! He didn’t write it to me, but I know. 
I'm wise. I’m happy for him, the lucky dog! 
Next time you zo West 4s 

“Hush!” cried Carley. 


I am 


She could endure 





o more She could no longer be a lic 
‘You're i you're shaking,” e: 
claimed Rust conce! Oh, | hat 
did I Say i I ve me 
Rust, I am no more worth | ( 
rhting for than your Nell 
“What!” he ejaculated 
“T have not told you the truth,” she said 
viltl “] have let you believe a Lic I 
ull never marrv Glenn. I broke my e1 


gagement to him.” 

Slowly Rust sank back upon the pillo 
his large, luminous eyes pie rcingly fixe 
her, as if he would read her soul 
ee WENT West ves,” continued Carle y. 

“But it was selfishly. I wanted Glenn 
to come back here. He had suffered as you 
have. He nearly died. But he fought—he 
fought—and after a long, slow, horrible 
struggle he began to mend. He worked. He 
went to raising hogs. He lived alone. He 
vorked harder and harder. The West and 
his work saved him, body and soul. He had 
learned to love both the West and his wor! 
I did not blame him. But I could not live 
out there. 

‘He needed me. But I was too little, too 
elfish. I could not marry him. I gave 
him up. I left—him—alone.” 

Phen Carley shrank under 
the arrowy lightnings of scorn 
in this ruined soldier’s eyes 

“And there’s another 
man,” he said, “a 


; clean, -_ ——atie 
traight, unscarred fellow who ge 


wouldn’t fight 


(Continued from Page 122) 


“Oh, no; I 
pered Carley. 

“Vou, too,” he replied thir kly. Then 
slowly he turned that worn, dark face to the 
wall. His frail breast heaved. And his lean 
hand made her a slight gesture of dismissal, 
significant and imperious. 

Carley fled. She could scarcely see to find 
the car. All her internal being seemed con 
vulsed, and a deadly faintness made her sick 


and cold. xX 


ARLEY’S edifice of hopes, dreams, as- 

pirations and struggles fell in ruins 
about her. It had been built upon the sands. 
It had no ideal for foundation. It had to 
fall 

Something inevitable had forced her con 
fession to Rust. Dissimulation had been a 
habit of her mind; it was more a habit of her 
class than sincerity. But she had reached a 
point in her mental strife where she could 
not stand before Rust and let him believe 
she was noble and faithful when she knew 
she was neither. Would not the next step in 
this painful metamorphosis of her character 
be a fierce and passionate repudiation of her- 
self and all she represented? 

She went home and locked herself in her 
room, deaf to telephone and servants. There 
she gave up to her shame. Scorned,'despised, 
dismissed by that poor, crippled, flame- 
spirited Virgil Rust! He had reverenced 
her, and the truth had earned his hate. 
Would she ever forget his look, incredulous, 
shocked, bitter and blazing with unutterable 
contempt? 

Carley Burch was only another Nell, a 
jilt, a mocker of the manhood of soldiers! 
Would she ever cease to shudder at the 
memory of Rust’s slight movement of hand? 
Go! Get out of my sight! Leave me to 
my agony as you left Glenn Kilbourne alone 
to fight his. Men such as [am do not want 
the smile of your face, the touch of your 
hand. We gave for womanhood. Pass on 
to lesser men who loved the fleshpots and 
who would buy your charms. 

So Carley interpreted that slight gesture, 
and writhed in her abasement 

Rust threw an illuminating light upon her 
desertion of Glenn. She had betrayed him. 
She had left him alone. Dwarfed and 
stunted was her narrow soul! To a noble 
man who had given all for her she had re 
turned nothing. Stone for bread! Betrayal 
for love! Cowardice for courage! False 
were the standards of her life. 

The hours of contending passions gave 
birth to vague, slow-forming revolt. 


I swear there’s not,”’ whis- 


HE became haunted by memory pictures 
and sounds and smells of Oak Creek 
Cafion. As from afar she saw the great, 
culptured rent in the earth, green and red 


and brown, with its shining, flashing ribb« 
of waterfalls and strear Phe mighty pine 
tood up magnificent and state Che wa 
loomed high, shadowed under the shelves, 
gleaming in the sunlight, and they seemed 
dreaming, waiting, watchin For what 
lor her return to their serene fastnesse to 
the littl gray log cabin? The thought 
stormed Carley oul 

\ 








Vivid and intense shone the images before 
her shut eyes. She saw the winding forest 
floor, green with grass and fern, colorful with 
flower and rock. A thousand aisles, glades, 
nooks and caverns called to her to come 
Nature was every woman’s mother. The 
populated city was a delusion. Disease and 
death and corruption stalked in the shadows 
of the streets. But her canon promised hard 
work, playful hours, dreaming idleness 
beauty, health, fragrance, loneliness, peace, 
wisdom, love, children and long life. In the 
hateful, shut-in isolation of her room Carley 
stretched forth her arms as if to embrace the 


vision. Pale, close walls, gleaming, placid 
stretches of brook, churning amber-and 

hite rapids, mossy bank and pine-matted 
ledges, the towers and turrets and rampart 
where the eagles wheeled he saw them all 


as beloved images lost to her save in at 
guished memory. 


HE heard the murmur of flowing water, 

soft, low, now loud, and again lulling, hol- 
low and eager, tinkling over rocks, bellowing 
into the deep pools, washing with silky seep 
of wind-swept waves the hanging willows. 
Shrill and piercing and far aloft pealed the 
scream of the eagle. And she seemed to listen 
to a mocking bird while he mocked her with 
his melody of many birds. The bees hummed, 
the wind moaned, the leaves rustled, the 
waterfall murmured. Then came the rare, 
sharp note of a cafion swift, most mysterious 
of birds, significant of the heights. 

A breath of fragrance seemed to blow with 
her shifting senses. The dry, pungent cafion 
smells returned to her—smells of fresh-cut 
timber, of wood smoke, of the cabin fire with 
its steaming pots, of flowers and earth, and 
of the wet stones, of the redolent pines and 
cedars. 

And suddenly, clearly, amazingly Carley 
beheld in her mind’s sight the hard features, 
the bold eyes, the slight smile of Haze Ruff’s 
coarse face. His repellent visage confounded 
the sweetness of her senses. She had for 
gotten him. But now thought of him re 
turned. And with the memory flashed a 
revelation of his meaning in her life. He had 
appeared merely a clout, a ruffian, an animal 
with man’s shape and intelligence. But he 
was the embodiment of the raw, crude vio 
lence of the West. He was the eves of the 
natural primitive man, believing what he 
saw. 

He had seen in Carley Burch the paraded 
charm, the unashamed and serene front, the 
woman seeking man. Haze Ruff had been 
neither vile nor base nor unnatural. It had 
been her subje ction to the decadence of 
feminine dress that had been unnatural. But 
Ruff had found her a lie. She invited what 
she did not want And his scorn had been 

' 


commensurate with the falsehood of her. So 
wht al ma have beer ustified in ] 
l t te fr. 3 is rejection ol her 
| pe RUFF had found her unfit for hi 
idea of dalliance. Virgil Rust had foun: 
her false to the ideals of womanhood for whicl 
he had sacrificed all but life itself. What then 
had Glenn Kilbourne found her? He pos 
sessed the greatness of noble love. He had 


loved her before the dark and « hangeful tice 
of war had come between them. How had he 
judged her? That last sight of him standing 
alone, leaning with head bowed, a solitary 
figure trenchant with suggestion of tragic 
resignation and strength, returned to flay 
Carley. He had loved, trusted and hoped. 
She saw now what his hope had been—that 
she would have instilled into her blood the 
subtle, red and revivifying essence of life in 
the open, the strength of the wives of earlier 
years, an emanation from cahon, desert, 
mountain, forest, of health, of spirit, of for 
ward-gazing, natural love, of the mysterious, 
saving instinct he had got out of the West. 
And she had been too little, too steeped in 
the indulgence of luxurious life, too slight 
natured and pale blooded! 
\nd suddenly there pie reed 
into the black storm of 
Carley’s mind a blazing, 
vhite-streaked thought: she 
had left Glenn to the Western 


Continued on Pa: € 127 
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Pots and pans, and sinks and cupboards need 20 Mule Team Borax for real 
Cleaning. It dissolves the dirt thoroughly and hygienically, it can’t scratch 
or mar, it’s a solvent. Add a tablespoonful (or more if the water is hard) 
of 20 Mule Team Borax to your dish pan—it will cut grease, remove all 
traces of dirt and leave dishes hygienically clean. Borax is the universal 
cleanser for everything in the house—a water softener for washing clothes, 
it prevents shrinking and won’t fade colors. And it’s good for the 
hands. A oo of Borax is a solution “’ 7 servant problem. 20 Mule 
Team Borax in all clean kitchens— is in yours? At ALL Grocers’. 
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“‘I'se in town, 
Honey!”’ 





AUNT Jemima i 
PANCAKE FLOUR > 


from ONE package 
of AUNTJEMIMA 


[jon the economy news for this weather — 
eight satisfying, wholesome breakfasts from ove 
package of ready-mixed Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour. 
Kight platesful of piping hot pancakes—rich, Huffy, 
golden-brown, jferfect pancakes! So easy, too: you 
need add nothing but water; or for pancakes of greater 








richness, add a little sweet milk. 


Home-made cakes cost many times as much, and 
they’re such a bother. And only from the flour in 
the Aunt Jemima packages can everyone make the 
real Aunt Jemima Pancakes with that genuine old- 
time Southern Havor. 

Phone your grocer now fora package of the famous 
Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour. And tell him to send 


along a package of Aunt Jemima Buckwheat Flour 








too; it makes just as easily, just as inexpensively, those 
fine old-fashioned buckwheat cakes. 


Aunt Jemima Rag Dolls 
With any package of Aunt Jemima 


Pancake or Aunt Jemima Buck- 7A 
wheat Flour, you will receive in- 
structions (printed on the top or 


4 
on slip enclosed) telling just how 
to get the jolly Aunt J emima Rag \V¥ 


Dolls. _— 
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girl, Flo Hutter. Humiliated, and abased in 
her own sight, Carley fell prey to a fury of 
jealousy 

She went back to the old life. But it was 
with a bitter, restless, critical spirit, cons« 
of the fact that she could derive neither for 


getiulness nor pleasure irom it, nor see any 


ious 


\ l 


the habit of years 


release fron I 
1] 


One afternoon, late in the fa 
out to a Long Island club, where some of het 
intimate friends 

li not play. 


, she motored 
most were pla) ing golf 
Carley did Aimlessly she walked 
around the grounds. The air held a promise 
of early winter. She thought that she would 
go south before the cold came 


escape anything rig 


the ibhouse to find her part 
on an inclosed porch, chatting and partaking 
of refreshment. 


N ORRISON wasthere. He had nottaken 
‘i. kindly to her late habit of denying her- 
self to him. During a lull in the idle conver- 
sation he addressed her pointedly. “Well, 
Carley, how’s your Arizona hog raiser?”’ he 
queried, with a little gleam in his 
usually lusterless eyes 
“‘T have not heard lately,” 
she replied coldly. 
The assembled com 
pany suddenly 
quieted with a por 
tent inimical to 
their leisurely con 
tent of the mo 
ment. Carley felt 
them all looking 
at her,and under 
neath the exterior 
she preserved with 
extreme diflicult 
there | 








burned s¢ 
herce an anger that 
to have 


ns ol ire 


seemed 
ling vei 
“Queer how Kilbourne 
went into raising hogs,’’ ob 
served Morrison. “Such alow 
down sort ol 
“He had no choice,” replied Carley 
“Glenn didn’t have a father who n ade mil 
lions out of the war. He had to worl And 
I must differ with you about its being low 
down. No honest work is that. It is idleness 
that is low-down.” 


“But so foolish of Glenn when he might 





have married money,” rejoined Morris 
arcastically 
ee The honor of soldiers is Deyo! youl 
ken, Mr. Morrisor 
| 
| H' FLUSHED darkly and bit his liy 
! ‘ by ‘ eT he sal ; ‘ gle ’ " 
é Au t 
I | itter { l < t 
I don’t see ert i t I 
oldier omes 1 mnsider r he t 
ted the let n of wo! 
ite the war 
| ‘How could you see when you stayed cor 
| fortably at home?” retorted Carl 


All I could see was women falling into 

soldiers’ arms,”’ he said sullenly 

“Certainly. Could an American girl de 
sire any greater happiness or opportunity to 
prove her gratitude?” flashed Carley with 
proud uplift of head. 

“Tt didn’t look like gratitude to me,” re 
turned Morrison. 

“Well, it was gratitude,” declared Carley 


ringingly. “If the women of America did 
throw themselves at soldiers it wa ot be 
use of the moral lapse of the day It wa 


instinct to save the race Always 
in every war women have sacrificed them 
selves to the future. Not vile, but noble! 
You insult both soldiers and women, Mr 
Morrison. I wonder—did any American 
girls throw themselves at you?” 

Morrison turned a dead white, and his 
mouth twisted to a distorted checking of 
speech disagreeable to see 

“No, you were a slacker,” went on Carley 
with scathing, cold scorn. “‘ You let the othe 
men go fight for American girls. Do you 
imagine one of them will ever marry you? 
All your life, Morrison, you will be a marked 


woman s§ 








Lhe (all of the Ganon 


(Cr ntinued from Page 12 4 


man, outside the pale of friendship with real 
American men and the respect of real 
American girls.” 

Morrison leaped up, almost knockimg the 
table over, and he glared at Carley as he 
gathered up his hat and cane 

She turned her back upon hir From that 
moment he ceased to exist for Carley Shi 


again. 


N' XT day Carley called upon her deares: 
4 friend, whom she had not en Io! yme 


never! spoke to him 


time. 
“Carley dear, you don’t look well,” said 
Ileanor after greetings had been exchanged 
Oh it does it matter l 
1 Carle , igemke, 
My lear, 1 pu ( e these day 
You’ve changed I’m SOITy I’m afraid 


you're unhappy.” 

“Eleanor, I’m no better than you,” said 
Carley with disdain. “I’m as useless and 
idle. But I’m beginning to see myself, and 
you, and all this worthless crowd of ours 
We’re no good. But you’re married, Eleanor. 
You’re settled in life. You ought to do some- 


thing. I’m single and at loose ends 
Oh, I’m in revolt. Think, Elea 
nor, just think: your 
husband works hard to 


keep you in this ex 
apartment 
You haveacar. He 


pensive 


Y dresses vou in sill 
“A \ and satins. You 
wear diamonds 
You eat your 
breakfast in bed 
You loll arow 
in a pink dressir 
gown all mornir 
You dress for lu 
or tea. You 
or golf or other 
e your time 
g till you come home 
» dress for dinner. You 
other men make love 
to you. Oh, don’t get angry 
ou do. And so goes the round of 
I¢ What good on earth are ou al 
I a gratification to the 
nses of your husband. And at that you 


don t see much of him 


“ (ARLEY, how you rave!” 


friend What has got into vou late 


Why, everybody tells me 1 re ( re 
quee The way yi a uile Morr 
ho e you, Carle 
I glad I f d the rage t 
WV 1 t k, Ele 
() | ‘ ‘ j | 





Elea ( 
& is e| t { ter! if 
nant muck as inyone But | 
» longer blind something terril 
ro with all of us women, and it’s not 


what Morrison hinted.” 

“Carley, the only thing that’s wrong with 
you is that you jilted poor Glenn—and are 
breaking your heart over him still.” 

“Don’t; don’t!” cried Carley, shrinking 
as if struck. “‘Heaven knows that is true 
But there’s more wrong with me than a 
blighted love affair.”’ 


modern feminin 


“Yes, you mean the 
unrest?” 

Eleanor, I positively hate that phrase, 
‘modern feminine unrest.’ It smacks of 
ultra—ultra—oh! I don’t know what. That 


phrase ought to be translated by a Western 
acquaintance of mine, one Haze Ruff. I'd 
not like to hurt your sensitive feelings with 
what he’d say. But thi 
mad, excitement-mad, fad-mad, dress-mad, 
or I should say uadress-mad, culture-mad 


unrest means speed 


and heaven only knows what else. The 
women of our set are idle, luxurious, selfish, 
pleasure-craving, lazy, useless, work a1 


absolutely no good 


children shirking 


(Continued on Page 126 
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Fiat in S 


Finished beautifully in velvet brass or white. Come single, double 


or triple; fit any window; secure any effect. Extension style or cut- 
to-fit. 





Sold by better dealers everywhere. 
For PLANNING 


FREE BOOK wicn Basins 


Pictures attractive windows for every room of the 
house and suggests materials, color schemes and other 
practical information; gladly mailed on request. 


KIRSCH MFG. CO. 


Kirsch Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd 







1] Prospect Ave. 
Sturgis, Mich., U.S.A. 
Woodstock, Ont 


550 Tecumseh St 
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ss » Pretty window drapings 
deserve these better 


eyCH CURTAIN Rops 
in Shape— No Sag, Rust, Tarnish 


Kirsch Shade Roller 
Hood conceals the 
shade roller end, and 
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finished appearance. 








Your Garden 


Of each dollar you pay at the market for vegetables, 
the producer. The other 70 cents is eaten up by 
men’s services. 


only about 


distribution costs and middle 


30 cents goes to 


With your own garden there is no complicated and expensive machinery to brin 
the vegetables to your table 


Have a garden this year—not only for economy’s sake. but for | t ! sat 
factior Vegetables, sun-ripened o1 wn plants an ue 

oT tec hefor, . Ls ' ‘ 1 

¥ 
But ¢ ¢ a ae: ortant ¢ rdes ; y 
1 is \ l [ t 

hould plant none but the best. Hendet é re test E 
the quality ensured by our seventy-six year f experience eed 
te ting 


| “Everything for the Garden” 


Our annual Catalogue is now ready. It is really a book 
of 186 pages, illustrated with sixteen color plates and 
over a thousand half tones direct from photographs 
It is a library of everything worth while for either 
farm or garden. 


Special Offer of Tested Seeds 


We have made up a Henderson Collection, consisting of 
packet each of the following six great specialties 


Ponderosa Tomato Hender s Brilliant Mixt 
Big Boston Lettuce Poppie 

White Tipped Scarlet Radish Spencer Mammoth Wav 
Henderson’s Invincible Asters Sweet Peas 

To demonstrate the superiority of Henderson's Tested Seeds, 
we make the following unusual offer: Mail us 10c and we will 
send you the Catalogue, together with this remarkable Hen 
derson's Specialty Collection,”’ enclosed in a coupon envelope 
which, when emptied and returned, will be acceptable a 
cash payment on any order for seeds amou 

or more. Fill in the coupon nov 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 


35-37 CORTLANDT STREET NEW YORK CITY 





wv, and mail it today 


I enclose ten cents for Catalogue, ‘‘Everything for the Gard 
and Henderson Specialty Collection as advertised 























The Decorative 
Value of TILES | 


The proper material for the | 
: | 
expression of decorative ideas | 
in any part of the home is 


TILE. 





Tiles serve in the desired way 
in the library, sun room, hall, 
vestibule and forthe fireplace. | | 
They are doubly valuable in 
service and attractiveness in 
the kitchen, bath room and 


laundry 
Write for our | 
Home Suggestion Book 


THE ASSOCIATED 
TILE MANUFACTURERS 
1280 Seventh Ave., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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| NON- ll WHITE FLANNELS 


Are the softest moothest and least irritating 
flannels made and are sold only by us *Non 
Nettle tamped every half yard on selvage except 
ilk warp 


Send for Free Sample Case 
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if it has loving care, 
proper food and com- 


containing samples ot Flannels, Antiseptic Diaper, 
Rubber Sheeting, complete lin of Baby White 
‘;00ds, Dimities, Long Cloth, et« Also illustrated 
atalog showing 50 styles of White Embroidered 
Flannels Infants Outfits, Separate Garments 
Rubber Goods, Baby Baskets and hundreds of 
q necessary articles for expectant mothers and the 
baby, and valuable information on care of the baby 


For 25 cents we will add a complete set of seventeen 
Modern Paper Patterns for baby’s first wardrobe 
that would cost $1.70 if bought separately. Write at 
once or save this advertisement, 


THE LAMSON BROS. CO., 345 Summit St., Toledo, 0. 
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“Well, if we are who’s to blame?” rejoined 
Kleanor spiritedly. “Now, Carley Burch, 
you listen to me: I think the twentieth-cen 
tury girl in America is the most wonderful 
female creation of all the ages of the universe. 
I admit it. That is why we are a prey to the 
evils attending greatness. 
Listen: Here is a crying 
sin—a cynical paradox 
Take this twentieth 
century girl, this American 
girl who is the finest crea 
tion of the ages, a young 
and healthy girl, the most 
perfect type of culture 
possible to the freest and 
greatest city on earth, Ne 
York—she holds absolutely 
an, unreal, untrue position 
in the scheme of existence. 
Surrounded by parents, 
relatives, friends, suitors, 
and instructive schools of 
every kind, colleges, insti 
tutions, is she really happy, 


is she really living?” 


LEANOR,”’ inter 

rupted Carley ear- i 
nestly, ‘‘she is not. And 
I’ve been trying to tell you 
why.” 

‘“My dear, let me get a 
word in, will you?” com- 
plained Eleanor. ‘‘ You 
don’t know it all. There 
are as many different 
points of view as there are 
people. Well, if this girl 
happened to have a new 
frock and a new beau to 
show it to she’d say ‘I’m 
the happiest girl in the 
world.’ But she is nothing 
of the kind. Only she 
doesn’t know that. She 
approaches marriage, or for 
that matter a more ma 
tured life, having had too 
much, having been too well 
taken care of, knowing too 
much. Her masculine sat 
ellites, father, brothers, un 
lovers, all 
utterly spoil her. Mind 
vou, I mean girls like us, lerwst 
of the middle class. Weare ; 
spoiled. This girl marries 
and life goes on smoothly. Her husband 
makes it too easy for her. She is an orna 
ment or a toy, to be kept in a luxurious 


cage. To soil her pretty hands would be 
disgraceful Even if she can’t afford a 
maid, the modern devices of science make 
the care of her four-room apartment a farce 
Klectric dishwashet loth washer, vacuum 
leaner, and the near-by delicatessen ind 
the caterer imply rob a young wife of het 
housewifely heritage If she has a baby, 


vyhich happens occasionally, Carley, in spite 
of your assertion, it very soon goes to the 
kindergarten. Then what does she find to 
do with hours and hours? If she is not mar 
ried, what on earth can she find to do 

“She can work,” replied Carley bluntly. 


H, YES, she can, but she doesn’t,” went 

on Eleanor. ‘ Youdon’t work. Inever 
did. Weboth hated theidea. You're calling 
spades spades, Carley, but you seem to he 
propounding a morbid, impractical thesis. 
Well, our young American girl or bride goes 
in for being rushed or she goes in for fads, 
the ultra things you mentioned. New York 
City gets all the great artists, lecturers, and 
surely the great fakers. The New York 
women support them. The men laugh, but 
they furnish the money. They take the 
women to the theaters, but they avoid the 
reception to a Polish princess, a lecture by an 
Indian magician and mystic, or a benefit 
luncheon for a Home for Friendless Cats. 
Che truth is most of our young girls or brides 
have a wonderful enthusiasm worthy of a 
better cause. What is to become of their 
surplus energy, the bottled-lightning spirit 
so characteristic of modern girls? Where is 
the outlet for intense feelings? What use can 
they make of education or of gifts? None 








whatsoever, that’s all. I’m not taking into 
consideration the new-woman species, the 
faddist or the reformer. I mean normal girls 
like you and me. Just think, Carley: A 
girl’s every wish, every need is almost in- 
stantly satisfied without the slightest effort 
on her part to obtainit. If 
a woman craves to achieve 
something outside of the 
arts, you know, something 
universal and helpful which 
will make men acknowl 
edge her worth, if not 
equality, where is the op 
portunity?” 
‘Opportunities shoul 

be mace replied Carley 
‘There are a_ millior 
sides to this question ol 
the modern young woman, 
the moral phylloxera of the 
day. I’m for her!” 


OW about the ex- 
treme of style in 

dress for this remarkably 
to-be-pitied American girl 
you champion so elo- 
quently?” queried Carley 
sarcastically. 

“Obscene!” exclaimed 
Ileanor with frank disgust 

‘You admit it?” 

‘To my shame I do.”’ 

“Why do women wear 
extreme clothes? Why do 
you and I wear thin silk 
stockings, skirts to our 
knees, gowns without 
sleeves or bodices?”’ 

‘We're slaves to fash 
ion,’’ replied Eleanor. 
‘That’s the popular ex 
cuse 

‘Bah! exclaimed Car 
ley 

Kleanor laughed in spite 
of being half nettled. ‘* Are 
you going to stop wearing 
what all the other women 
wear and be looked at 
askance? Are you going 
to be dowdy and frumpy 


i and old-fashioned?” 

4 

‘ ‘No. But I'll never 
a wear anything again that 


can be called obscene I 

want to be able to say why 
I wear a dress. You haven't answered my 
question yet. Why do you wear what you 
frankly admit is disgusting?” 


replied Eleanor 


| DON’T know, Carley,” 


helplessly We must dress to make 
other women jealous and to attract met 
be a sensation. Perhaps the word ‘disgust 
is not what I mean. A woman will be shox 
ing in her obsession to attract, but hard 


more than that if she knows it 


\ll right, Eleanor, we understand each 
other, even if we do not agre« said Carl 

You leave the future of women to chance, 

to life, to materialism, not to their own 


conscious efforts. I want to leave it to fre¢ 
will and idealism.” 

Carley, vou are getting a little beyond 
me,” declared Eleanor dubiously. 

“What are you going to do? It all comes 
home to each individual woman—her atti- 
tude toward life.” 

“TH drift along with the current, Carley, 
and be a good sport,” replied Eleanor 

‘You don’t care about the women and 
children of the future? You'll not den) 
yourself now nor think and work and suffer 
a little in the interest of future humanity?” 

‘How you put things, Carley !”’ exclaimed 
Eleanor wearily. ‘Of course I care--when 
you make me think of such things. But 
what have I to do with the lives of people 
in the years to come?”’ 

‘Everything \merica for Americans! 
While you dawdle the lifeblood is being 
sucked out of our great nation. It isa man’s 
job to fight: it isa woman’s to save. I think 


. you've made your choice, though you don’t 


realize it. I’m praying that I'll rise to mine 


(Concluded in the February Home ‘Fourna 
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Do You 
Need Money? 


O you need money? Are you 

interested in pleasant, digni 
fied work, right in your own neigh 
borhood, that offers you from $5.00 
to $50.00 extra each month for a 
few spare hours each week? Would 
vou like to join our staff of women 
representatives of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal who already earn, 
as a body, more than a quarter of 
a millon dollars annually? We 
have prepared a little book that 
tells all about this ideal spare 
hour work for women. It 


The Way to An 
Independent Income 


and presents the whole story of our plan 
for making your spare hours pay. Its 
illustrated pages are filled with records of 
the accomplishments of other women in 
this work, and with descriptions of the 
splendid opportunity open to you TODAY. 


It is FREE to You 
Send for your copy NOW! 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 


400 Independence Square, Phila., Pa. 
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This Fashion Book [RI 


F R E E : “5 ce rWEAR 


ASHION BOOK In daily 


thousands of tashior 
ibl t women throug ou 
the yuntry New York and 
Pari les at Lowest Price 
Size su t< S6 bu 


Coats, Ween Fur Coats 
and Wraps, Suits, Dresses 
Gowns Beautifully illu 
trated and clearly described 
Send today for your FREE 
Copy of the STOUTWEAR 
FASHION BOOK. 


STOUTWEAR SHOP, Inc. 
Dept. H. 42 W. 34th St., NewYork 
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STUDY NURSIN 


Write PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


SECURED 


2223 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ing Cards, $1.00. Write for 
L. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1029 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
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AULES 
EEDS 


ONCE GROWN 
ALWAYS GROWN 


SEED 
BOOK 
SENT 


FREE 


ile 


Wm. Prabha Shaahe, Inc. 
2181 Arch St., Phila., Pa. 











sEEDS 


PRODUCE QUICK & POSITIVE RESULTS 
Buisr’s 1922 


‘ “ 
Garven Guipe 
and Catalogue—now read 1s 
information for the vegetable and flower garde 
Send for a FREE copy today. Butst’s RECORD 


Contains valuable 


Growing and supplying Seeds of the HIGHES1 
GRADI ince 1828 If you have a garden you 
hould have this book; it tells you what to plant 
and how to cultivate 

Free Flower Seeds with Orders of 50 Cents and Over 
ROBERT BUIST COMPANY 


Dept. A Philadelphia, Pa. 











Kunderd’s New 
Gladiolus Catalog 


for 1922 describes nearly 400 
Kunderd originations in R ified, 
Plain Petaled and Primulinus 
tvpes. 29 Gladioli are shown in 
colors and many others are illus- 
trated from photograph (om- 


Itural infor 


let LUlal OT 


piet¢ cu nation is 
iven, vith pecial directions 
Send 
wr this beautiful catalog 


today | REI 


A. E. KUNDERD 


The Originator of the 
Ruffled Gladioli 


Box 8, Goshen, Ind., U.S. A. 


for growing show flowers 
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Nurserymen and Seedsmen 
Box 105 Painesville, Ohio 
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You (pan (Change the World 


(Continued 


will be fully occupied as before with the 


daily duties of the family life and that what 
they can do in addition to what they have 


done before is but a little here and_there 
noments of leisure may be snatched fro 
their all too busy lives. But there are those 
ho may make gr se of the new-fo 
ypportunities 
What will won ith their ne 
tion | Is esti | i r tab 
et ( ome erever the i 
i a l lateve na pe ft r est 
I they on] ho can fu justify this ne 
ty of womankind 
In the country we have the Home B 
tio! I Ippo! 
I 
int is as organiz 


hese organizations run into the hundreds 
Ihe business of these “Pan is home im 
provement, ranging from such homely prob- 
lems as how to get rid of the slop water where 
the public has not yet installed a sanitary 
sewer, up to that of providing healthy enter 
tainment for the young. The problems dis 
cussed and determined by these bureaus 
are vital and their solution is highly profit 
able, not only to the members but to the 
community as well. Let us imitate this ex 
ample and turn some of these unprofitable 
gatherings of unemployed people into hom« 
improvement associations or other organiza 
tions for improving the life and conditions 
of those who live and labor in their own im 
mediate neighborhoods 

It is in the city and the town that time 
hangs heavy on the hands. It is in the city 
too and the town that some of the most 
difficult of all our social and political prol 
This is the t 


lems have arisen challenge to 
e ladies of leisure of whate\ 
herein lies a eg share at least of 
heir responsibiliti What have thev d 
o stop the dumping of ashes into the sid 
What Sate they done to enjoi 
abits of tidiness on young and old and pri 
tect the neighborhoods from unsightly rub 


bish of every sort and description ? 


er estate, al 


streetsr 


What have they done to break up tl 
rang of bov thieves that is beginning t 


operate in their neighborh« 

What have they done to top stealir 
Lii¢ schools? What have the, qaone to col 
trol the movie shows that are demorali 
ing a good portion of the youth of their ow 
communities faster than the schools and the 
} 


churches combined can 


e th ‘ Y 
; 
i eal 
r é ora 
e wei 
( ( ule 
the class of que that ne é 
ol mepody isl] I | 
1uthorities’’ who exist, not t 
evVist N betterments but to execute plar 
ready established And these are the 
people to do this necessary service. They 


which few people 
mand, and they should be in a position to 
study with deliberation the ques 
tions that need solution. Moreover 
they need no new organization. The 
‘set”’ is already “organized.” The 
difficulty is that it is organized for 
othing lI particular bevond self 
tratification, in which reé sp t 
resembles the boys’ gangs 
that so« asily run into evil The nee 
is well defined, the people have th« 
time, and even the ‘‘set’ 
ized. Everything is 
ready for achieve 

ment. Will the ma 


chinery function? / 


have the leisure can con 


closely 


is organ 





from Page 2?) 


We have long needed in American political 


life a group of capable, high-minded citize: 


who could and would give time and thought 
affairs with no reference to office 


holding or ether personal advancement 


to public 


Chis is no job for the dilettante The servi 
demands the best brains, clearest thir 
lisinteré { act t la the le 
Di CTvice¢ nich ¢ 1 i ng cl 
on ré re 
{ nti a ie lr i (me iCal 
t up « pohti er ili be oF 
erated mainl\ by protession il ofticeholders 
not only that, but public policies, indeed 
our very ideals, will be largely shaped | 
~¢ i ] T ; 11g iT | ‘ 
7 
here are thousands of good wives 


mothers who emerge from busy lives with 


leisure upon their hands only because their 


children are become men and women. These 
constitute an asset the like of which the 
public has never before enjoyed. They want 
nothing in the way of office for themselves, 
for they are home people, but they have 
healthy views of public questions and time 
enough to work out safe and progressive 
public polic ies. 


A Neu Affair. 
ALREADY have much fruit from 


TI .R " have mi 
\\ this kind ol public service It would be 
too much to credit the great cause of tem 
perance exclusively to any one group or class 
for men as well as women, and women of all 
conceivable conditions, both married and 
single, contributed to the great result of mak 
ing the natio1 


force in Publi 


clear-headed and straight 


looted 


But afte ill it was the mother me 
that laid emphasis upon all that was sa 
aone i is the VI poke al icte 

st etlective r ft the the issue 

emperance or drunkenness ¢ et 
ing their own flesh and bloo« 

t will be equally true the itters 
upon vhich the orl is somewhat divide 
and which are likely to raise ugly questions 
in political campaig1 

For example every oman, certainly evel 
other, wants a League of Nations, or som« 
ther international body powerful enough t 
slop war 
I vill be i ome! ne thers mall 
ll ve ll st that ( tive nfiicts 
Cast 
It | ( 4 0) 4 ‘ ( ( 
no l Lhe eal r¢ | r Lie 
ro 1 eve 10 1M 
yt ‘ r earati! 
P ill be : . en 
\ 1 t 
\\ 
\\ - 
that « ¢ \ me 
Lc a i t 
l ] i€ ry 
od i re a ( \ 
i hol ep ‘ i 
icriticed um e alta ra 
even OF secret ¢ plo \ 
i il i | upon genera il rie 
ivilizatio is to advance 1 n irthe 
Vill be or ly D the expenditure in publi 
service OF an amount of time and a kind ol 
ibility that exist only 
among the favored peop! 
whose time is not all de 
manded by the daily 


routine of their own liv: 
dat} 


1¢ Dr ( 
cir own upport ind 
lat ot thos dependent 
pon them. Herein lies 
it once the opportunity 
and the responsibilit) 
that attach to leisure 
, 
ad to the people who 


possess it. 


12g 


| This Wonder Book 
of Seeds FREE! 


Send for Salzer’s Wonder Book of Seeds—sent free on 
request. Hundreds of illustrations, many 
of them in colors. 134 pages and every 
page an inspiration. Salzer Seeds are 
sold on a money-back guarantee 










All Salzer Seeds are tested in our great 

Cliffwood farms, where a famous Euro- 
* pean specialist and a corps of many ex- 
perts verify and test all seeds sold 
Write for this book today—sent FREE 
10 Packages 


oe Seeds 25c 





To 

en i" y 

fic r 4 | 1 
| packages i i 1 er r 
| n S« J : 

in ena u n 1 
lress when writing 
| 
John A. Salzer Seed Co. 
Dept. 10 


La Crosse, Wis 
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rite f a copy of 
Our “New Guide to Rose Culture’ 











| for 1922. It’s FREE. 
I Illustrat wonderful * Dingee R < 
in na i s. It's mo a | 
—it s the me x nad 
owers in Amer al work on ros 
ure f eu oO s 500 va Ros 
ants, b - a x g 
l reenhouse 
THE DINGEE & | CONARD co Box ‘124, West Grove Pa 
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GARDEN & 
CKS 


GUIDE 











I vege | rs at lover I 
' i stand-! man , : 
fF ( aad 
\ I 4 r a 
: o tiie oo rand 
I t t 12 green ‘ SOO act 
Vick Quality SeedsGre onthe Best Crops be rein Produces 
This book, the best we have iss 
tely f Send for your 


JAMES VICK’S s SONS. 1 Stone St. 
~ el er ¢ 


Rochester,N_Y.7 











Carter-Thorburn Introductions 


—_ 
. NEW HYBRID ESCHSCHOLTZIA 
“—~ CARTERS} 
~~+ SEEDS \ 
< ia 


» <= Bers EVERBLOOMINGHOLLYHOC! 


a had 
ney Lome Up Smiling 


DOUBLE GODETIA, DOUBLE PINK 
10 Novelty Collection N« 10 
- aa 
CARTERS TESTED § SEEDS Ir 
—— —% Ty 3 M Thor 








l irbs ah gra arn tock 
direct-fr 1-gr es. Our free t 
isa mine of planting information. Addr 
WOODLAWN NURSERIES 
ee Avene Rochester, N. y 





\ ndertul New 
Ohio Beauty 





Appk lus sale of the Ohio Beat Ay 
ROSES of NEW CASTLE 
r nd rt ee x} x = er 
4 + Becenge - 
B HELLER BROS. CO., Box 153, New Castle, Ind 





| Money in Poultry :: a 


and Squabs Poni eet nS 
winner Our stock | best, I pri 
n leading varieties. Big Free 





Book 
Box Z, Des Moines, lowa 


High School Course 
in 2 Years 


Crescent Poultry Co., 









AMERICAN SCHOOL 
H-153 Drexel Ave. & 58th St.. CHICAGO 



























Read Hanes Guarantee! 


We guarantee Hanes Underwea 
absolutely every thread, stitch 
and button. We guarantee to return 
your money o give you a neu 
garment if any seam breaks 


Hanes Big Features 
1 Hanes T iil red Collarette I 
gap or! 






You Can’t Afford to 
Overlook these Staunch 
Hanes Unions for Boys 


There have been tremendous reductions in Hanes 


pri eS 


Take advantage of them—now. Give your 
youngster the protection given by the heavy Hanes 
Elastic Knit Boys’ Union Suit that holds tts staunch 
body through wash and wear. Hanes Union Suits 
for Boys are an outstanding example of real 
economy. 


rrade Mark 


Made in two weights—medium and extra heavy. 
Also knee length and short sleeves. Every feature 
and every stitch guaranteed. Buy now at the 
lowest prices in years. If your dealer can’t supply 
you write us. 

Hanes for Men—Full of value just like the PRS agg I 
boys’ union suits. Every garment guaranteed. UNDERWEAR 
Heavyweight union suits and shirts and drawers 
and mediumweight, silk-trimmed union suits. Sizes 2 to 16 years. 


Two tos year sizes 
P.H. HANES KNITTING COMPANY 


have drop seat. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Met Aummor youll wont fm to wear Hanoy Muinsook nion uid 




















“Tn just ten minutes I earned 
a dollar” 


N ISS HERA PIERCE of 


Arkansas is still a be 





ginner with us—yet she easily 
earns several extra dollars 
every week as a subscription 
representative of The Ladi 
| Fourna The Saturday 
Evening Post and The Cou 
try Gentleman.. And she has 
laid the foundations of an in 
teresting,permanent business 
that some day may pay her 
$75.00 or $80.00 a week 
just as it now does Mrs. Nellie 
McCall of Minnesota. 


Why Not You Too? 


Through our ¢ sh off rwome! 
f the United States find easy liberal prof 


r their spare hours or generous, ad 














llparts start. We provide /ree training by ma 


The coupon below will bring all details 


about this unusually attractive 


oppor 


quate return for all their time. No expe tunity, without placing you under any 


rience is required to be successful from the sort of obligation. 
leita — eee eee == SEND THIS COUPON TODAY: <<<9"999-"------ 


The Curtis Publishing Company, 398 Independence Square, Philadelphia, Penna. 
I’d like to know more about that position described in the January Journal 
Please understand that I assume no obligation in making this inquiry. 


Gentlemen: 
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Where to Get the -Money to Build a Ftome 


(Continued from Page 32) 


four per cent. Second-mortgage commis 
sions may run as high as fifteen or even 
thirty per cent. The legal rate of interest is 
fixed in each state, but, especially in the case 
of second mortgages, is apt to be respected 
in form only. 

Building and loan associations are special 
corporations created for the express purpose 
of financing home building in the easiest pos 
sible way. They operate under special legal 
restrictions and are not primarily money 
making institutions. In effect they are or 
ganizations of people who combine their 
savings and their credit to help one another 
become home owners. They are allowed to 
lend more on real estate than the regular 
banks and are ¢ quipped to give spec ial serv 
ice to home builders. 

With a regular mortgage loan you pay thi 
interest only once or twice a year and retire 
the principal in fairly large installments. 
Under the building-and-loan plan you make 
regular monthly payments corresponding to 
rent. The amount of these monthly install 
ments is figured out so that you are paying 
your interest and reducing the principal at 
the same time and so as to have everything 
paid off in about ten to twelve years. 

Sometimes the home can be financed 
through what is called a ‘‘ contract for deed.” 
This is similar to a mortgage in that it se- 
cures a loan on real estate, but it differs 
from a mortgage in that the original owner 
holds the deed to the property. 


The ‘Sand (ontract” Plan 


T OFTEN happens that a real-estate man 

owns a number of building sites and in 
order to get the lots moving will help finance 
home building. The home builder has al- 
most enough cash to buy his lot, but lacks 
cash and credit to build. Suppose the lot is 
priced at $3000 and the home builder has 
only $2500 cash. He wants to put up a 
$6000 house. The bank will advance no 
more than $4500 and, money being “‘tight,”’ 
is not anxious to advance anything to a new 
customer. But the real-estate man is an old 
customer whom the bank will accommodate 
with the loan. The bank lends the real- 
estate man $4500 on a first mortgage. That 
leaves $2000 more to be raised—$500 to 
cover the balance duc on the lot and $1500 
to cover the difference between what the 
bank will advance and the sum needed to 
build the house. 

The real-estate man indorses the builder’s 
note for the $2000 and the bank or building 
supply firms advance cash or materials for 
the building, the real-estate man, of course, 
making himself personally liable for both 
mortgage and note, but not to an extent 


greater than the current value of the prop- 
erty. To protect himself the real-estate man 
has the home builder sign a contract for 
deed, or “land contract.” 

The house now is built and the home 
owner begins to pay out with regular install 
ments of interest and principal figured to 
retire the whole loan in about ten years. 
lhe owner makes his payments to the real 
estate man who applies the cash to the note 
or the mortgage as he sees fit. When the 
note has been taken up and the balance on 
the lot has been paid, the real-estate man 
has gotten his money out and may release 
the owner from the contract and transfer the 
mortgage to him, leaving the owner to settle 


the mortgage with the bank in due season 
Remember the Extra Expenses 


EAR some of the larger cities some real- 
estate firms have made a business of 
offering to sell a lot and “‘build to suit the 
owner” under terms which require a mini 
mum of cash down, payments being made 
by monthly installments on the contract. 
In order to protect themselves against shift- 
less families, forfeited contracts and empty 
houses, and to insure the interest on their in- 
vestments, the installments on homes bought 
under this plan are usually high and the pur- 
chaser, when he finally succeeds in paying 
out, may discover that he has paid consider 
ably more than should have been necessary 
for a house which was poorly built. The 
record of any such firm should be very care 
fully checked before you sign its contracts. 
Having canvassed every available source 
of building credit, you may find it imprac- 
ticable to build until more cash has been 
saved up. How much cash should you have 
before contemplating building? The answer 
is: Enough so that you can pay off your 
obligations without too great an effort. 
Professional lenders usually require that the 
borrower already have at least one-fourth of 
the total required, and that is probably the 
minimum for safety. This is equivalent to 
saying that the home builder should own his 
lot and have at least some cash in addition. 
It must be remembered that the home 
owner becomes subject to various expenses 
that he did not have to meet as a renter. 
There are taxes and insurance, repairs and 
assessments that add up to considerable sums 
and that cannot be escaped. These items 
are in addition to interest on the borrowed 
money. The principal of the loan must also 
be reduced and finally paid off. 


EDITOR'S NOTE Mr. Lovejoy’s second ar 


e February How Journal, will nsider 


te 
ficié, i 


ting the stile and the pian 


The (omplete Furnishing of the Little Flouse 


f 


on putty, a shadow design of the softest gray 
on an invisibly striped background of putty 
and ivory, a quarter-inch stripe of tan or 
putty on ecru or cream. 

Grass cloths, stippled oatmeals, rather 
large shadow designs in putty, tan or gray, 
printed on linen-finished paper—these are 
the papers that accomplish results. Ceilings 
are flat in tone, covered with plain, dull- 
finished papers; .or those called flat ceiling 
papers but showing a pale self-toned conven- 
tional design that would hardly be noticed. 
Or one can paint a ceiling ivory or cream. It 

hould always be remembered that ceilings 
should never be darker than the walls, and 
preferably should be a few tones lighter. 

Water tint may be put on plastered walls 
by an amateur if directions are carefully fol- 
lowed. 

Oil paint is one of the handsomest of fin- 
ishes, and is put directly on the plaster if this 
is perfect enough. Otherwise a fine canvas 
covering is used; this, when further embel- 
lished with molding and the whole painted the 
-chosen tone, furnishes one of the handsomest 
known wall treatments. Wooden paneling 
is so expensive that paneling of canvas and 


i 


molding is largely taking its place, with much 
the same effect; this method may be used to 
wainscot a room as well as to cover the 
upper walls above a wooden wainscoting, 
and proves of much interest in the dining 
room. Canvas is forty-eight inches wide, and 
if put on by a professional it might be 
painted by an amateur, thus saving consider- 
able expense. 

It is in the dining room that there is the 
chance—the one in a hundred—for a figured 
wall. But do not imagine florid peonies and 
grapes spilling over the whole surface. If all 
the other backgrounds in the house are quite 
neutral and pale and of practically the same 
tone, you may wainscot your dining room 
with paneled canvas to a height of four or 
five feet, depending upon the entire height of 
your wall, painting this wainscot to match 
the pale woodwork. Above this you may run 
a paper of stunning design and color, pref- 
erably with its background the tone of the 
wainscot or of the other wall tones in adjoin- 
ing rooms. In this decoratively figured upper 
wall you have used up your thrills, and your 
curtains must be unfigured and of a plain 
blending color, no matter how gay 
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Why Martex Towels 
Do Wear Longer 


least in the long run. 


Right: Equally magnified una 
weave of a “‘cheap** Turkish tou 
el. Note the loose, coarse, weak 
weave. Such towels wear out fast 


and are not economical at any price 
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Millions Reach for Martex 


, VERY HOUR of every day, in homes, clubs and America’s great- 
4 est hotels, millions 


Why is Martex the largest selling branded Turkish T. 


terry long withstands both use and al 
Because Martex Towels are in 
rably attractive in design. 
as luxurious as they are economical. 
Have you se 
The sushure en bi 


friction. 


f hands reach for Martex Turkish 


Be cause they 


Pleases both 


Towels. 


welin America 


tandard of excellence in Tur 
Ask your f 

Martex T 
Wash Cloths 


now are 


avorite department 
wels. Bath Mats and 
New patterns vhite orcolor 
ready 


Each genuine Martex product 


bears the famous Martex label shown below. 


men 
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| She Had Him Christened Already 
HE wife of one man with ITTLE MARY, eight vears 
dt the traditional failing 4 old, had received a very 
forgetting to mail letters—has handsome boy doll for Christ 
cured him = mas—so handsome, in fact. 
The mail is delivered at that a good-enough name 
their home before the breal could not be decided upon 
fast hour, which is compara One day while Mary was 
tively late. ibjecting the new doll to 
One morning she said to rigid inspection, she discov 
her husband “Did vou have ered “Pat. June 12, 1913,” on 
any mail this morning, dear? the back of its neck. Where 
sich Inly a ¢ Ire ular, ne answered —————— Se pice ene amen ) upot AY! iry ran to her mother, ex itedly eX 
H’m,”’ said the wife. “‘ By the way, did laiming “Mamma, mamma, here we’ve 
you mail the letters I gave you yesterday?” > * 9¢ °) ‘ Y° . been wondering what we should call him, 
44 e 99 ‘ ° ° > IC > > ’ 2s 4.8 . 5 - 
Sure I did,” was the righteously indig VE AAALES SIOWE OHKH A ( LICHLATION | and if his name isn’t Pat! 
nant reply. , « 
Wel answered wife with an eloquent | ; a md MC "é Th Fust a Littl Wr 1g 
nile, “it’s funny then, you had no letters | or January -Nore [Dan 1,900,000 
this morning, because one of those I gave | . . . CERTAIN chemist adver ed a patent 
you to mail yesterday was addressed to | i ¥ mecoction labeled ‘‘No more colds! 
you—just as a sort of key.” ene a No more coughs! Price fifty cents.” 
A man who bought the mixture came back 
Right for the Future Sounded Like Another Relative Immediately Ethel inquired politely: in three days to complain that he had drunk 
; ““Mamma, who is Attle?” it all, but was no better. 
Tae said the wife, “you’ll have to IVE-YEAR-OLD Ethel was accompany- “Drunk it all!” gasped the chemist. 
J take that ball away from baby; he hit ing her mother in a tour of family visits The Selfish (7 “Why, man, that was an india-rubber solu- 
sister on the head with it. through the West and had learned to show a tion to put on the soles of your boots.” 
“Yes, dear,” answered the husband; “‘but proper interest in the names of the relatives ‘* AND does your cow give you milk?” asked 
you should have seen the curve the little they were about to see. One afternoon on the kind neighbor of little Mary. The Force of Example 
| cuss had on it. the train she overheard her mother telling “No!” the little tot replied indignantly . 
| co ies ; another passenger that they were going to “Uncle Fred just has to take it away from“ H, MAMMA,”’ little Margaret ex- 
| I} hy She Was Puzzled Seattle. her! claimed in an awed tone on returning 
i ie ; from a visit to a spinster aunt noted for the 
| K GLANCED over the top of the eve a a prim neatness with which she kept her 
ning paper at his wife for ten years I house. “I saw a fly in Aunt Maria’s house 
where she sat at her escritoire, gazing with a ; ‘ } But,” she added thoughtfully, as if half 
puzzled air at the note she had just written Tabl, ) of ( onte , justifying its presence, “it was washing 
“What’s the trouble, my dear?” he asked , ; ‘ ent: itself.”’ 
“‘T’m trying to think what name to sig , 
. ne a Games toemgn to , ; “*O Irony Austere” 
| this letter,’’ she answered with a blank stare Page NEEDLEWORK (Cont Pa; . 
| ‘ ; sé > > > rns > > . ve 7 c »? ‘ } : 1 . ' 
| at him. remember my name before I was Editorial ; , oe French Lingerie With Directions for N OLD soldier who fought at Gettvsburg 
| married ; nut I can’t recall what my name FICTION Making— Ruth Sill 66 | LY says that during the thickest of the fight 
| is now. Some Smart Summer Sweaters Will he si ressed | sig? ' +- 
The Gift of the Probable Pl he Ribl pe weg eerie ~r ragga say 
| fe a . ec nl or the obdadit aces vw Ribbonzine lsa raw QR ; page ‘c ae aa 
| What We ‘Read Eleanor Hallowell Abbott 5 Little Things to Give a 1 | , omy a ae 
oe . ; The Vanishing Girl Stvle 101 under penalty of the law 
OR SALI \ Piano: good condition, prop | Yad] i 
‘erty of lady leaving New York in el t | Fagnis Saaenn ’ 
ce oO a Ci zy Ne oO leg ? A ’ 
walnut case. _ . iit \ Horseshoe for Luck HOUSEHOLD He Ilas So. 
: : . . : | William Harper Dean 8 Che Complete Furnishing of the 
A good way to leave New York! | The Little Road Little House—- Ethel Car penter 29 MAN with only one arm iad just 
, William Almon Wolff 10 Where to Get the Money to Build ste ol f railroac ral . 
A lady, living privately, will take a gentleman He oe : a ected | il ( ~ 0 ( * - ey a | tA ste pped from a railroad train when an 
; may Ae a 1e Call of the Cafion: Part ome eye inquisitive woman on the platform walked 
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